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AN OLD QUARREL. 


Txose of our readers who have stud- 
ied with the care their importance de- 
mands the papers on the “ Problems of 
the Age” which have appeared in this 
magazine, can not have failed to per- 
ceive that the great questions now in 
discussion between Catholics and non- 
Catbolies lie, for the most part, in the 
field of philosophy, and require for their 
solution a broader and profounder phi- 
losophy than any which obtains general 
currency outside of the church. We 
think, also, that no one can read and un- 
derstand them without finding the ele- 
ments or fundamental principles of a 
really Catholic philosophy, which, while 
it rests on scientific truth for its basis, 
enables us to see the innate correspond- 
ence or harmony of reason and faith, 
science and revelation, and nature and 
grace—the principles of a philosophy, 
too, that is no modern invention or new- 
fangled theory which is brought forward 
to meet a present emergency, but in 
substance the very philosophy that has 
always been held by the great fathers 
and doctors of the church, and professed 
in Catholic schools and seminaries. 

Yet there is one point which the 
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writer necessarily touches upon and 
demonstrates as far as necessary to his 
purpose, which was theological rather 
than purely philosophical, that, without 
interfering in the least with his argu- 
ment, already complete, may admit of 
a more special treatment and further 
development. We refer to the objectiv- 
ity and reality of ideas, ‘The reader ac- 
quainted with the history of philosophy 
in the middle ages will perceive at 
once that the question of the reality 
of ideas asserted by the writer takes 
up the subject-matter of the old quarrel 
of the nominalists, conceptualists, and 
realists, provoked by the Proslogium 
of St. Anselm, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the eleventh century, really 
one of the profoundest thinkers, great- 
est theologians, and ingenious philoso- 
phers of any age. 

St. Anselm wished to render an ac- 
count to himself of his faith, and to 
know and understand the reasons for 
believing in God, He did not doubt 
the existence of God; he indeed held 
that God cannot be thought not to be ; 
he did not seek to know the arguments 
which prove that God is, that he might 
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believe, but that he might the better 
know and understand what he already 
believed. Thus he says: “ Necque 
enim quero intelligere ut credam, sed 
credo ut intelligam. Nam et hoc credo 
quia, nisi credidero, non intelligam.” 
We believe that we may understand, 
and we cannot understand unless we 
believe—a great truth which modern 
speculators do not recognize. They 
reverse the process, and seek'to know 
that they may believe, and hold that 
the first step to knowledge is to doubt 
or to deny. 

In his Monologium, St. Anselm had 
proved that God is, and determined his 
attributes by way of induction from the 
ideas in the human mind, but it would 
seem not wholly to his satisfaction, or, 
at least, that in writing that work he 
discovered, or thought he discovered, a 
briefer and more conclusive method of 
demonstrating that God is. He had 
already proved by psychological analy- 
sis, in the way Cousin and others have 
since done, that the human mind 
thinks most perfect being, a greater 
than which cannot be thought. This 
he had done in his Monologium. In 
his Proslogium he starts with this idea, 
that of ens perfectissimum, which is, in 
fact, the idea of God. “The fool says 
in his heart there is no God;” not be- 
cause he has no idea of God, not be- 
cause he does not think most per- 
fect being, a greater than which cannot 
be thought, but because he does not un- 
‘derstand that, if he thinks it, such being 
really is. It is greater and more per- 
fect to be in re than it is to be only in 
intellectu, and therefore the most per- 
fect being existing only in the mind is 
not a greater than which cannot be 
thonght, for I can think most perfect 
existing in re. Moreover, if most perfect 
being does not exist in re, my thought 
is greaterand more perfect than reality, 
and consequently I can rise above God, 
and judge him, quod valde est absurdum. 

Leibnitz somewhere remarks that 
this argument is conclusive, if we first 
prove that most perfect being is possi- 
ble; but Leibnitz should have remem- 
‘bered that the argument ab esse ad posse 
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is always valid, and that God is both 
his own possibility and reality. Cousin 
accepts the argument, and says St. 
Anselm robbed Descartes of the glory 
of having produced it. But it is evi- 
dent to every philosophical student 
that the validity of the argument, if 
valid it is, depends on the fact that 
ideas are objective. and real, that is, de- 
pends on the identity of the ideal and 
the real. 

Roscelinus, or Rosceline, did not con- 
cede this,and pronounced the argument 
of St. Anselm worthless. Confounding, 
it would seem, ideas with universals, 
he denied their reality, and maintained 
that they are mere words without any- 
thing either in the mind or out of it 
to respond to them, and thus founded 
Nominalism, substantially what is now 
called materialism. He rejects the 
upiversals and the categories of the 
peripatetics, and recognizes only indi- 
vidual existences and words, which 
words, when not the names of individual 
things, are void of meaning. Hence he 
denied the whole ideal or intelligible 


world, and admitted only sensibles, 
Hobbes and Locke were nominalists, 
and so is the author of Mill’s Logic. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is a nominalist, 
but is better described as an atomist of 
the school of Leucippus and Democritus, 


Epicurus and Lucretius. We know 
very little of Rosceline, except that he 
lived in the eleventh century, was born 
in Brittany, the native land of Abelard 
and Descartes, and incurred, for some 
of his speculations concerning the Trin- 
ity, the censures of the church. None 
of his writings have come down to us, 
and we know his doctrine only from 
the representations of others. 
Guillaume de Champeaux, in the 
following century, who professed phi- 
losophy for a time at St. Victor, and 
was subsequently Archbishop of Paris, 
is the founder, in the middle ages, of 
what is called Realism, and which 
counts among its disciples Duns Scotus 
and William of Occam. He is said to 
have maintained the exact opposite 
of Rosceline’s doctrine, and to have 
held that ideas, or universals, a3 
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they then said, are not empty words, 
but entities, existing a parte ret. He 
held, if we may believe Abelard, that 
not only genera and species, but such 
abstractions as whiteness, soundness, 
squareness, etc., are real entities. But 
from a passage cited from his writings 
by Abelard, from which Abelard infers 
he had changed his doctrine, Cousin, 
in his Philosophie Scholastique, argues 
that this must have been an exaggera- 
tion, and that Guillaume only held that 
such so-called universals as are really 
genera and species have an entitative 
existence. . This is most probably the 
fact; and instead, then; of being driven 
to change his doctrine from what it was 
at first, as Abelard boasts, it is most like- 
ly that he never held any other doctrine. 
However this may be, his doctrine, as 
represented by Abelard, is that which 
the old realists are generally supposed 
to have maintained. 

Abelard follows Guillaume de Cham- 
peaux, with whom he was for the ear- 
lier part of his career a contemporary. 
Confounding, as it would seem, ideas 
with universals, and universals with 
abstractions, he denied alike Rosce- 
line’s doctrine that they are mere 
words, and Guillaume de Cham- 
peaux’s doctrine that they are entities 
or existences @ parte rei, and main- 
tained that they are conceptions, really 
existing in mente, but notin re. Hence 
his philosophy is called Conceptual- 
ism. He would seem to have held 
that universals are formed by the 
mind operating on the concrete ob- 
jects presented by experience, not, as 
since maintained by Kant, that they 
are necessary forms of the under- 
standing. Thus, humanitas, humanity, 
is formed by the mind from the con- 
crete man, or homo. There is no 
humanity in re; there are only indi- 
vidual men, In the word humanity 
the mind expresses the qualities which 
it observes to be common to all men, 
without paying attention to any par- 
ticular man. The idea humanity, 
then, is simply the abstraction or gen- 
eralization of these qualities. Abelard, 
it would appear from this, makes what 
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we call the race a property or quality 
of individuals, which, of course, ex- 
cludes the idea of generation. There 
is, a3 far as we can see, no essential 
difference between the conceptualism 
of Abelard and the nominalism of 
Rosceline; for, by denying the ex- 
istence in re of genera and species, 
and making them only conceptions, 
it recognizes as really existing only 
individuals or particulars. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, than whom 
no higher authority in philosophy can 
be named, and from whose conclusions 
few who understand them will be dis- 
posed to dissent, differs from each of 
these schools, and maintains that uni- 
versals are conceptions existing in 
mente cum fundamento in re, or con- 
ceptions with a basis in reality, which 
is true of all abstractions ; for the mind 
can form no conceptions except from 
objects presented by experience. I 
could form no conception of whiteness 
if I had no experience of white things, 
or of roundness if I had seen nothing 
round. I imagine a golden mountain, 
but only on condition that gold and 
mountain are to me objects of experi- 
ence. This is certain, and accords with 
the peripatetic maxim, Nihil est in in- 
tellectu, quod prius non fuerit in sensu, 
which Leibnitz would amend by adding, 
nist tpse intellectus, an amendment 
which, perhaps, contains in germ the 
whole Kantian philosophy. 

But St. Thomas, as we shall see 
further on, does not confound ideas 
with universals, nor does he hold gen- 
era and species to be simply the ab- 
straction or generalization of the qual- 
ities of individuals or particulars. 
Genera and species are real, or there 
could be no generation. But the genus 
or species does not exist apart from 
its individualization, or as a separate 
entity. There are noindividuals without 
the race, and no race without individ- 
uals. Thus the whole race was in- 
dividualized in Adam, so that in his 
sin all men sinned. But as genera 
and species, the only real universals, 
do not exist apart from their particulars, 
and are distinctly possessed or appre- 
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hended only as disengaged from their 
particulars, which is done only by a 
mental operation, St. Thomas might 
say they exist in mente cvm funda- 
mento in re, without asserting them to 
be real only as properties or quatities 
of particulars. 

Plato is commonly held to be the 
father of the ideal philosophy or ideal 
realism. We know very little of the 
philosophy that prevailed before him, 
and cannot say how much of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy is original with him, 
or how much of it he took from his pre- 
decessors, but he is its originator as far 
as our knowledge extends. It is from 
him that we have the word idea, and 
his whole philesophy is said to be in 
his doctrine of ideas; but what his 
doctrine of ideas really was is a ques- 
tion. He seems when treating the 


question, W hat is it necessary to know 
in order to have real science ? to under- 
stand by idea causa essentialis, or the 
thing itself, or what in anything is 
real, stable, and permanent, in distinc- 
tion from the sensible, the phenomenal, 
the variable, and the transitory. 


The 
real existence of things is their ideas, 
and ideas are in the Logos or divine 
mind, These ideas God impresses 
on an eternally existing matter, as the 
seal upon wax, and so impressed they 
constitute particulars. Aristotle ac- 
cuses Plato of placing the ideas extra 
Deum, and making them objects of the 
divine contemplation, but the accusa- 
tion is not easily sustained; and we 
think all that Plato does is to repre- 
sent the ideas as extra Deum only as 
the idea or design of a picture or a 
temple in the mind of the artist is 
distinguishable from the artist himself. 
But in God all ideas must be eternal, 
and therefore really his essence, as is 
maintained by St. Thomas. If this 
is really Plato’s doctrine, it is dualism 
inasmuch as it asserts the eternity of 
matter, and pantheism inasmuch as 
the ideas, the reality of things, are 
identical with the divine mind, and 
therefore with God himself. On this 
doctrine, what is that soul the immor- 
tality of which Plato so strenuously 
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maintains ? Is it the divine idea, or the 
copy of the idea on matter ? 

When treating the question, How 
we know? Plato seems to under- 
stand by ideas not the ideas in the 
divine mind, but their copies impress- 
ed on matter, as the sealon wax. <Ac- 
cording to him, all knowing is by simil- 
itude, and as the idea leaves its exact 
image or form on matter, so by study- 
ing that image or copy we arrive at 
an exact knowledge of the idea or 
archetype in the divine mind. This 
is plain enough; but who are we who 
study and know? Are we the archetypal 
idea, or are we its image or copy im- 
pressed on matter? Here is the dif- 
ficulty we find in understanding Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas. According to him 
all reality is in the idea, and what is 
not idea is phenomenal, unsubstantial, 
variable, and evanescent. The impress 
or copy on matter is not the idea itself, 
and is no more thé thing itself than 
the reflection [ see in a mirror is my- 
self. Plato speaks of the soul as im- 
prisoned in matter, and ascribes all evil 
to the intractableness of matter. Hence 
he originates or justifies that false 
asceticism which treats matter as im- 
pure or unclean, and makes the prop- 
er discipline of the soul consist in 
despising and maltreating the body, 
and in seeking deliverance from it, 
as if our bodies were not destined to 
rise again, and, reunited to the soul, to 
live forever. The real source of Mani- 
cheism is in the Platonic philosophy. 
We confess that we are not able to make 
out from Plato a complete, coherent, 
and self-consistent doctrine of ideas. 


‘St. Thomas corrects Plato, and makes 


ideas the archetypes, exemplars, or 
models in the divine mind, and identi- 
cal with the essence of God, after 
which God creates or may create ex- 
istences. He holds the idea, as idea, 
to be causa exemplaris, not causa 
essentialis, and thus escapes both 
pantheism and dualism, and all tenden- 
cy to either. 

Aristotle, a much more systematic 
genius, and, in my judgment, a much 
profounder philosopher than Plato, 
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rejects Plato’s doctrine of ideas, and 
substitutes for them substantial forms, 
which in his philosophy mean real ex- 
istences distinct from God, and which 
are not merely phenomenal, like Pla- 
to’s copies on wax. True, he, as Plato, 
recognizes an eternal matter, and makes 
all existences consist of matter and 
form. But the matter is purely pas- 
sive; and, as nothing, according to his 
philosophy, exists, save in so far as 
active, it is really nothing, exists only 
in potentia ad formam, and can only 
mean the ability of God to place ex- 
istences after the models eternal in his 
own mind, His philosophy is, at any 
rate,more easily reconciled with Christ- 
ian theology than is Plato’s. 

Yet Aristotle and the schoolmen 
after him adopt Plato’s doctrine that 
we know by similitude, or by ideas in 
the sense of images, or representations, 
interposed between the mind and the 
object, or thing existing a parte rei. 
They suppose these images, or intel- 
ligible species, form a sort of interme- 
diary world, called the mundus logicus, 
distinguished from the mundus phy- 
sicus, or real world, which they are not, 
but which they image or represent to 
the understanding. Hence the cate- 
gories or predicaments are neither 
forms of the subject nor forms of the 
object, but the forms or laws of logic or 
this intermediary world. Hence has 
arisen the question whether our 
knowledge has any objective valid- 
ity, that is, whether there is any ob- 
jective reality that responds to the 
idea. Perhaps it is in this doctrine, 
misunderstood, that we are to seek 
the origin of scepticism, which always 
originates in the speculations of phi- 
losophers, never in the plain sense 
of the people, who never want, when 
they know, any proof that they know. 

This Platonic and peripatetic doc- 
trine, that ideas are not the reality, 
but, as Locke says, that “ with which 
the understanding is immediately con- 
versant,” has been vigorously assailed 
by the Scottish school, which denies 
intermediary ideas, and maintains that 
we perceive directly and immediately 
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things themselves. Still the old doc- 
trine obtains to a very considerable 
extent, and respectable schools teach 
that ideas, if not precisely images, are 
nevertheless representative, and that 
the idea is the first object of mental 
apprehension. Balmes never treats 
ideas as the object.existing in re, but 
as its representation to the mind. 
Hence the importance attached to the 
question of certainty, or the objective 
validity of our knowledge, around 
which Balmes says turn all the ques- 
tions of philosophy; that is, the great 
labor of philosophers is to prove that 
in knowing we know something, or that 
to know is to know. This is really the 
pons asinorum of modern philosophy 
as it was of ancient philosophy: How 
know I that knowing is knowing, or 
that in knowing Iknow? The ques- 
tion as asked is unanswerable and ab- 
surd, for I have only to know with 
which to prove that I know, and he 
who knows knows that he knows. I 
know that I know says no more than I 
know. 

The quarrel has arisen from con- 
founding ideas, universals, genera and 
species, and abstractions or generaliza- 
tions, and treating them allas if pertain- 
ing to thesame category. These three 
things are different, and cannot be 
scientifically treated as if they were 
the same ; yet nominalists, realists, and 
conceptualists recognize no differences 
among them, nor do the Platonists. 
These hold all the essential qualities, 
properties, or attributes of things to be 
ideas, objective and real. Hippias 
visits Athens, and proposes during his 
stay in the city to give the eager 
Athenians a discourse, or, as they say 
nowadays, a lecture, on beautiful 
things. Socrates is delighted to hear 
it, and assures Hippias that he will be 
one of his audience ; but as he is slow 
of understanding, and has a friend 
who will be sure to question him very 
closely, he begs Hippias to answer be- 
forehand a few of the questions this 
friend is certain toask. Hippias con- 
sents. You propose to discourse on 
beautiful things, but tell me, if you 
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please, what are beautiful things? 
Hippias mentions several things, and 
finally answers, a handsome girl. 
But that is not what my friend wants 
to know. Tell me, by what are beau- 
tiful things beautiful? Hippias does 
not quite understand. Socrates ex- 
plains. All just things, are they not 
just by~ participation of justice? 
Agreed. And all wise things by par- 
ticipation of wisdom? It cannot be 
denied. And all beautiful things by 
participation of beauty? So it seems. 
Now tell me, dear Hippias, what is 
beauty, that which is so not by parti- 
cipation but in itself,and by participa- 
tion of which all beautiful things are 
beautiful? Hippias, of course, is puz- 
zled, and neither he nor Socrates an- 
swers the question. 

But we get here a clue to Plato's 
doctrine, the doctrine of the methexis, 
to use his own term. He would 
seem to teach that whatever particular 
thing exists, it does so by the methexis, 
or participation of the idea. The idea 
is that which makes the thing what it is, 
causa essentialis. ‘Thus, aman is man 
by participation of the man-idea, or 
the ideal man, humanity; a horse is a 
horse by participation of the horse- 
idea, or ideal horse ; a cow is a cow by 
participation of the cow-idea, ideal 
cow, or bovosity ; and so of a sheep, a 
weazel, an eagle, a heron, a robin, a 
swallow, a wren, an oak, a pine, a juni- 
per. To know any particular thing 
is to know its idea or ideal, and to 
know its idea or ideal is to have true 
science, for it is science of that in the 
thing which is real, stable, invariable, 
and permanent. This doctrine is very 
true when by ideas we understand 
genera and species, but not, as we have 
already seen, and as both Rosceline 
and Abelard prove, when we take as 
ideas the abstract qualities of things. 
Man is man by participation of human- 
ity ; but is a thing white by participa- 
tion of whiteness, round by participa- 
tion of roundness, hard by participa- 
tion of hardness, beautiful by parti- 
cipation of beauty, or just by partici- 
pation of justice, wise by participation 
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of wisdom ? What is whiteness, round- 
ness, hardness, beauty, justice, or wis. 
dom in the abstract, or abstracted from 
their respective concretes? Mere con- 
ceptions, as said Abelard, or, rather, 
empty words, as said Rosceline. 
When Plato calls these ideas, and calls 
them real, he confounds ideas with 
genera and species, and asserts what is 
manifestly untenable. 

Genera and species are not ab- 
stractions ; they are real, though sub- 
sisting never apart from individuals. 
Their reality is evinced by the process 
called generation, by which every kind 
generates its like. The race continues 
itself, and does not die with the indi- 
vidual, Men die, humanity survives. 
It is all very well to say with Plato 
individuals are mimetic, and exist as 
individuals by participation of the idea, 
if we assume ideas are genera and 
species, and created after the models 
or archetypes in the divine mind ; but 
it will not do to say so when we iden- 
tify ideas with the divine mind, that is, 
with God himself. We then make 
genera and species ideas in God, and 
since ideas in God are God, we 
identify them with the divine essence 
—a doctrine which the Holy See 
has recently condemned, and which ; 
would deny all reality distinguish- 
able from God, and make all exist- 
ences merely phenomenal, and reduce 
all the categories, as Cousin does, to 
being and phenomenon, which is pure 
pantheism. The idee exemplares, or 
archetypes of genera and _ species, 
after which God creates them, are 
in the divine mind, but the genera 
and species, the real universals, are 
creatures, and as much so as individ. 
uals or particulars themselves. They 
are creatures by the" direct crea- 
tion of God, without the intervention 
of the plastic soul asserted by Plato, 
accepted by Cudworth, and, in his 
posthumous essay on the Methexis and 
Mimesis, even by Gioberti. God cre- 
ates all living creatures in genera and 
species, as the Scripture plainly hints 
when it says : “ And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth the green herb, and 
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such as may seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after its kind, which may 
have seed in itself upon the earth.” 
Not only in the vegetable but also in 
the animal world, each living creature 
brings forth its kind—a fact without 
which generation would be unintelligi- 
ble, and which our scientific men who 
dream of the formation of species by 
natural selection, and are laboring hard 
to prove that man has been developed 
from the tadpole or monkey, would do 
well to remember. 

Genera and species are real, and so 
far, if we call them ideas, ideas or 
universals are real, as Plato and the 
old realists asserted. But when we 
understand by ideas or universals the 
simple abstractions or generalizations 
of the essential qualities or attributes of 
things, as whiteness, redness, round- 
ness, hardness, beauty, justice, good- 
ness, they are real only in their con- 
cretes or subject. Objects may be real- 
ly white, red, hard, heavy ; things may 
be really beautiful; actions may be 
really just, wise, and good; but what 


we call beauty, justice, wisdom, good- 
ness, can exist only as attributes or 
qualities of being, and are real only in 


their concretes.. They can be reflect- 
ed by creatures, but have no reality as 
abstractions. Abstractions, as St. 
Thomas says, have a foundation in re- 
ality, because they are formed by the 
mind by way of abstraction from ob- 
jects presented by experience, and ex- 
perience can present only that which 
is real; but as abstractions they are 
nullities, as Rosceline rightly held. 

It is necessary, then, to distinguish 
between genera and species and ab- 
stractions, and it would save much con- 
fusion to drop the name of ideas as ap- 
plied to them, and even as applied to 
the intermediary world supposed to be 
inserted between the object and sub- 
ject, as that world is commonly rep- 
resented. This intermediary world, 
we think, has been successfully assailed 
by the Scottish school, as ordinarily 
understood ; but we do not think that 
the scholastics meant by it what is 
commonly supposed. These interme- 
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diary ideas, or intelligible species, seem 
to me in St. Thomas to perform in in- 
tellectual apprehension the office per- 
formed by light in external vision, and 
to be very defensible. They are not 
the understanding itself, but they are, 
if we may be allowed the expression, the 
light of the understanding. St. Thomas 
holds that we know by similitude. 
But God, he says, is the similitude of 
all things, Deus est simititudo omnium 
rerum. Now say, with him and all 
great theologians, that God, who is 
light itself, is the light of the under- 
standing, the light of reason, the true 
light that lighteth every man coming 
into this world, and the whole difficulty 
is solved, and the scholastics and the 
philosophy so long taught in our Cath- 
olic schools and seminaries are freed 
at once from the censures so freely be- 
stowed on them by the Scottish school 
and others. We suspect that we shall 
find seldom any reason to dissent from 
the scholastie philosophy as represent- 
ed by St. Thomas, when once we real- 
ly understand it, and adjust it to our 
own habits of thought and expression. 

Supposing this interpretation to be 
admissible, the Scottish school, after all, 
must modify its doctrine that we know 
things directly and immediately ; for as 
in external things light is necessary as 
the medium of vision, why should not an 
intelligible light be necessary as the me- 
dium of the intellectual apprehension 
of intelligibles ? Now, as this light has 
in it the similitude of the things appre- 
hensible by it, and is for that same 
reason light to our understanding, it 
may, as Plato held, very properly 
be expressed by the word idea, which 
means likeness, image, or representa- 
tion. ‘The error of Plato would not 
then be in holding that we know only 
per ideam or per similitudinem, but in 
confounding creator and creature, and 
recognizing nothing except the idea 
either to know or to be known. On this 
interpretation, the light may be identi- 
cal with the object, or it may not be. 
Being is its own light, and is intelligi- 
ble per se ; objects distinguishable from 
being are not, and are intelligible only 
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in the light of being, or a light dis- 
tinguishable from themselves.. As be- 
ing in its full sense is God, we may 
say with Malebranche that we see all 
things in God, but must add, and by 
the light of God, or tn Deo et per 
Deum. 

Assuming ideas as the light by which 
we see to be the real doctrine of the 
scholastics, we can readily understand 
the relation of ideas to the peripatetic 
categories or predicaments, or forms 
under which all objects are and must 
be apprehended, and thus connect the 
old quarrel of the philosophers with 
their present quarrel. The categor‘es, 
according to the Platonists, are ideas ; 
according to the peripatetics, they are 
the forms of the mundus logicus, which, 
as we have seen, they distinguish from 
the mundus physicus. The Scottish 
school having demolished this mundus 
logicus, by exploding the doctrine of 
intermediary ideas which compose it, 
if we take that world as formal, and 
fail to identify it with the divine light, 
the question comes up, Are the catego- 
ries or self-evident truths which pre- 


cede all experience, and without which 
no fact of experience is possible, really 


objective, or only subjective? The 
question is, if we duly consider it, Is 
the light by which we see or know on 
the side of the subject or on that of the 
object? Or, in other words, are things 
intelligible because we know them, or 
do we know them because they are.in- 
telligible ? Thus stated, the question 
seems to be no question at all; but itis 
made a very serious question, and on 
the answer to it depends the validity or 
invalidity of'St. Anselm’s argument. 
We have already expressed the opin- 
ion that the scholastics as represented by 
St. Thomas really mean by their phan- 
tasms and intelligible species, or inter- 
mediary ideas by which we attain to 
the knowledge of sensibles and intelli- 
gibles, simply the mediating light fur- 
nished by God himself, who is himself 
light and the Father of lights. In this 
case the light is objective, and by illu- 
mining the object renders it intelligible, 
and at the same time the subject intel- 
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ligent. But Reid, who denied inter- 
mediary ideas, seemed to suppose that 
the light emanates from the subject, 
and that it is our powers that render 
the object intelligible. Hence he calls 
the categories first principles of 
science, constituent principles of be- 
lief, or common sense, and sometimes 
constituent principles of human nature. 
He seems to have supposed that all 
the light and activity is on the side of 
the subject, forgetting that the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not, or that the light 
shines, and the darkness does not com- 
press it, or hinder it from shining, with- 
out our perceiving it or the objects it 
illumines. 

Kant, a German, but, on one side, 
of Scottish descent, adopts the princi- 
ples of Reid, but sets them forth with 
greater precision and more scientific 
depth. Denying with Reid the medi- 
ating ideas, he makes the categories, 
which, according to Aristotle, are forms 
of the mundus logicus, or intermediary 
world, forms of the subject or the sub- 
jective laws of thought. He does not 
say with Rosceline that they are mere 
words, with Abelard that they are 
mere conceptions, nor with St. Thomas 
that they are, taken as_universals, 
conceptions, cum fundamento in re, but 
forms of the reason, understanding, 
and sensibility, without any objective 
validity. They are not derivable from 
experience, because without them no 
experience is possible. Without what 
he calls synthetic judgments &@ priori, 
such as, Every phenomenon that begins 
to exist must have a cause, which in- 
cludes the judgment of cause, of univer- 
sal cause, and of necessary cause, we can 
form no synthetic judgment 4 posteriori. 
Hence he concludes that the categories, 
what some philosophers call first prin- 
ciples, necessary truths, necessary 
ideas, without which we do not and 
cannot think, are inherent forms of the 
subject, and are constitutive of reason 
and understanding. He thus placed 
the intelligibleness of things in the ele- 
mental constitution of the subject, 
whence it follows that the subject may 
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be its own object, or think without 
thinking anything distinct from him- 
self. We think God, man, and nature, 
not because they are, and think them 
as we do not because they are really 
such as we think them, but because 
such is our mental constitution, and we 
are compelled by it to think them as 
we do. This the reader must see 
is hardly disguised scepticism, and 
Kant never pretended to the contrary. 
The only escape from scepticism, he 
himself contends, is to fall back from 
the pure or speculative reason on the 
practical reason, or the moral necessi- 
ties of our nature, and yield to the 
moral imperative, which commands us 
to believe in God, nature, and duty. 
Kant has been followed by Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, who differ more 
or less from one another, but all follow 
the fundamental principle he asserted, 
and end in the doctrine of absolute 
identity of subject and object. “ Cogito, 
ergo sum,” said Descartes: “I think, 
therefore I am.” “Tothink,” used to 
say our old friend Bronson Alcott, “ is 


to thing; to thing is to give or produce 
reality. My thought is creative : I think, 
therefore I am; I think God, therefore 
he is; nature, and therefore nature ex- 


ists. I by thinking make them, that 
is, thing them, render them real,” No 
bad statement, as far as it goes, of the 
development Kant’s doctrine received 
from his disciple Fichte. The only de- 
fect is that his later disciples, instead 
of making thought creative, have made 
it identical with the object. St. An- 
selm says : “ I think most perfect being, 
therefore most perfect being is ;” and so 
does Descartes, only Descartes substi- 
tutes God for most perfect being ; but 
St. Anselm never said it in the sense 
that most perfect being is because I by 
my thought make it. Only a modern 
transeendentalist gone to seed could 
say that. The trouble with this whole 
scheme is that it puts me in the place 
of God, and makes me myself God, 
which I am quite sure Iamnot. It 
would be much more philosophical to 
ray: I exist, therefore I think; I think 
being because it is, not that it is be- 
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cause I think it. Things do not exist 
because I think them, but I think them 
because they exist; they are not intel- 
ligible because I think them, but I 
think them because they are intelligi- 
ble. Yet the germ of our friend Al- 
cott’s philosophy was in Kant’s doc- 
trine, which places the forma of the 
thought in the subject instead of the 
object. 

Whether the categories, as given by 
Aristotle, are inexact, as Kant alleges, 
or whether, as given by Kant himself, 
they are reducible in number to two, as 
M. Cousin pretends, or toone, as Rosmi- 
ni maintains, enters not into the present 
enquiry, which relates not to their num- 
ber, but their objective reality. Kant 
in regard to philosophy has done sim- 
ply what Reid did, only he has done it 
better or more scientifically. He has 
fully demonstrated that in every fact 
of experience there enters a non-empir- 
ical element, and, if he holds with Leib- 
nitz that that element is the human 
understanding itself, he has still dem- 
onstrated that it is not an abstraction 
or generalization of the concrete qual- 
ities of the objects presented by expe- 
rience. 

Take the ideas or categories of the 
necessary, the perfect, the universal, 
the infinite, the perfect, the immuta- 
ble, the eternal. These ideas, it is 
willingly conceded, never exist in the 
human mind, or are never thought, 
without their opposites, the contingent, 
the finite, the imperfect, the particular, 
the variable, the temporal; but they do 
not, even in our thought, depend on 
them, and are not derived or derivable 
from them by abstraction or general- 
ization. Take the synthetic judgment 
instanced by Kant, Everything that 
begins to exist must have a cause. 
The idea of cause itself, Hume has 
shown, is not derivable from any fact 
of experience, and Reid and Kant say 
the same. The notion we have of 
power which founds the relation of 
cause and effect, or that what we call 
the cause actually produces or places 
the effect, these philosophers tell us, is 
not an object of experience, and is not 
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obtainable from any empirical facts. 
Experience gives only the relation of 
what we call cause and effect in time, 
that is, the relation of antecedence and 
consequence, Main de Biran and Vic- 
tor Cousin, it is true, deny this, and 
maintain that the idea of cause is 
derived from the acts of our own will, 
which we are conscious of in ourselves, 
and which not merely precede their ef- 
fects, but actually produce them. I 
will to raise my arm, and even if my 
arm be paralytic or held down by a 
stronger than I, so that I cannot raise 
it, I still by willing produce an effect, 
the volition to raise it, which is none 
the less real because, owing to exter- 
nal circumstances not under my con- 
trol, it does not pass beyond my own 

interior. 

' But even granting this, how from 
this particular act of causation conclude 
universal cause, or even from univer- 
sal cause necessary cause? I by will- 
ing produce the volition to raise my 
arm, therefore everything that begins 
to exist must have a cause, The ar- 
gument from the particular to the uni- 
versal, non volet, say the logicians, 
and still less the argument from the 
contingent to the necessary. 

Take the idea of the perfect. That 
we have the idea or category in the 
mind is indisputable, and it evidently 
is not derivable by abstraction or gen- 
erilization from the facts of experience. 
We have experience only of imperfect 
things, and no generalizing of imper- 
fection can give perfection. Indeed, 
without the category of the perfect, 
the imperfect cannot even be thought. 
We think a thing imperfect, that is, 
judge it to be imperfect—and every 
thought is a judgment, and contains 
an affirmation—because it falls short of 
the ideal standard with which the mind 
compares it. ‘The universal is not de- 
rivable from the particular, for the par- 
ticular is not conceivable without the 
universal. We may say the same of 
the immutable, the eternal, the infinite, 
the one, or unity. 

By abstraction or generalization we 
simply consider in the concrete a par- 
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ticular property, quality, or attribute 
by itself, and take it 7x universo, with- 
out regard to anything else in the con- 
crete thing. It must then be a real prop- 
erty, quality, or attribute of the con- 
crete thing, or the abstraction will have 
no foundation in reality. But the uni- 
versal is no property, quality, or attri- 
bute of particulars, the immutable of 
mutables, the eternal of things tempo- 
rary, the necessary of contingents, the 
infinite of finites, or unity of multiples, 
otherwise particulars would be univer- 
sals, mutables immutables, temporals 
eternals, contingents necessary, finites 
infinite, and multiples one—a manifest 
contradiction in terms. The general- 
ization or abstraction of particulars is 
particularity, of mutables is mutability, 
of temporals temporality, of contingents 
contingency, of finites finiteness, of mul- 
tiples plurality or multiplicity. The 
overlooking of this obvious fact, and 
regarding the universal, immutable, 
eternal, etc., as abstractions or gen- 
eralizations of particulars, mutables, 
temporals, and so on, has given birth 
to the pantheistic philosophy, than 
which nothing can be more sophistical. 

The ideas or categories of the uni- 
versal, the immutable, and the eternal, 
the necessary, the infinite, the one or 
unity, are so far from being abstractions 
from particular concretes that in point 
of fact we cannot even think things as 
particular, changeable, temporal, con- 
tingent, finite, or multiple without them. 
Hence, they are called necessary ideas, 
because without them no synthetic 
judgment a posteriori or fact of expe- 
rience is possible. ‘Fhey are not ab- 
stractions formed by the human mind 
by contemplating concrete things, be- 
cause the human mind cénnot operate 
or even exist without them, and without 
them human intelligence, even if sup- 
posable, could not differ from the intelli- 
gence of the brute, which, though many 
eminent men in modern science are en- 
deavoring to prove it, cannot be ac- 
cepted, because in proving we should 
disprove it. 

The question now for philosophy to 
answer, as we have already intimated, 
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is, Are these ideas or categories, which 
precede and enter into every fact of 
experience, forms of the subject or 
human understanding, as Kant alleges, 
or are they objective and real, and, 
though necessary to the existence and 
operation of the human mind, are yet 
really distinct from it, and independent 
of it, as much so as if no human mind 
had been created? This is the prob- 
lem. 

St. Thomas evidently holds them to 
be objective, for he holds them to be 
necessary and self-evident principles, 
principles per se nota, as may be seen 
in his answer to the question, Utrum 
Deum esse sit per se notum? and we 
need strong reasons to induce us 
to dissent from any philosophical con- 
clusion of the angelic doctor. More- 
over, Kant by no means proves his own 
conclusion, that they are forms of the 
subject. All he proves is that there is 
and can be no fact of human knowledge 
without them, which may be true with- 
out their being subjective. He proves, 
if you will, that they are constituent 
principles of the human understanding, 
in the sense that the human under- 
standing cannot exist and operate with- 
out their initiative and concurrence ; 
but this no more proves that they are 
forms of the subject than the fact that 
the creature can neither exist nor act 
without the creative and concurrent act 
of the creator proves that the creator 
is an inherent law or form of the crea- 
ture. To our mind, Kant confirms a 
conclusion contrary to his own. His 
masterly Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
establishes simply this fact, that man’s 
own subjective reason alone does not 
suffice for science, and that man, in 
science as in existence, is dependent on 
that which is not himself; or, ina word, 
that man depends on the intelligible- 
ness of the object, or that which ren- 
ders it intelligible, to be himself intel- 
ligent, or knowing. Man is, no doubt, 
created with the power or faculty of 
intelligence, but that power or faculty 
is not the power or faculty to know 
without an intelligible object, or to 
know what is not knowable independ- 
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ently of it. Hence, from Kant’s facts, 
we conclude that the ideas or categories, 
without which no object is intelligible 
and no fact of intelligence possible, are 
not subjective, but objective, real, and 
independent of the subject. 

The matter is simple enough if we 
look at it freed from the obscurity with 
which philosophers have surrounded it. 
Thought is a complex fact, the joint 
product of subject and object. God is 
his own object, because he is self exist- 
ent and self-sufficing: is in himself, 
as say the theologians, actus purissi- 
mus, most pure act, which permits us 
up to a certain point to understand the 
efernal generation of the Son and the 
procession of the Holy Ghost. God, 
being self-existent and self-sufficing, 
needs and can receive nothing from 
without his own most perfect being. 
But man is a dependent being, a crea- 
ture, and does not and cannot suffice in 
himself for either his own existence or 
his own intelligence. He cannot think 
by himself alone or without the con- 
currence of the object, which is not 
himself. Ifthe concurrence of the ob- 
ject be essential to the production of 
my thought, then that concurrence must 
be active, for a passive concurrence is 
the same as no concurrence at all. 
Then the object must be active, there- 
fore real, for what is not real cannot 
act or be active. Then the object in 
my thought is not and cannot be my- 
self, but stands over against me. Now, 
I know that I think these ideas, and that 
they are the object in my thought 
without which I cannot think at all. 
Therefore, they are objective and real, 
and neither myself nor my creations, 
as are abstractions. 

This conclusion is questioned only 
by those persons who have not duly 
considered the fact that there can be 
no thought without both subject and 
object, and that man can never be his 
own object. To assume that he can 
act, think, or know with himself alone, 
without the concurrence of that which 
is not himself and is independent of 
him, is to deny his dependence and 
to assume him to be God—a conclusion 
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which some think follows from the fa- 
mous “ Cogito, ergo sum” of Descartes, 
and which is accepted and defended by 
the whole German pantheistic school 
of the present day. Indeed, as athe- 
ism was in the last century, so panthe- 
ism is in the present century the real 
enemy philosophy has to combat. In 
concluding the reality of the object 
from the fact that I think it, Iam far 
from pretending that thought cannot 
err; but the error is not in regard to 
what I really think, but in regard to 
that which I do not think, but infer 
from my thought. I think only what 
is intelligible, and what is intelligible 
is real, and therefore true, for falsehood, 
being unreal, is unintelligible, and 
therefore cannot be thought. But in 
converting my thought into a prop- 
osition, I may include in the propo- 
sition not only what I thought, but 
what I did not think. Hence the part 
of error, which is always the part not 
of knowledge, but of ignorance. It is 
so we understand St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas.* 

These considerations authorize, or we 
are much mistaken, the conclusion that 
the ideas or categories, which the school- 
men hold to be forms of the interme- 
diary or logical world, and Kant to be 
forms of the subject, are objective and 
real, and either the intelligible object 
itself or the objective light by which it 
is rendered intelligible or knowable. 
Plato, Aristotle, and the scholastics, if 
we have not misapprehended them, re- 
gard them, in explaining the fact of 
knowledge, rather as the light which 
illumines the object than the object it- 
self. Yet, when the object is intelligible 
in itself, or by its own light, St. Thom- 
as clearly identifies it with the object, 
and distinguishes it from the object 
only when the object is not intelligible 
per se. Thus, he maintains with St. 
Augustine that God knows things per 
ideant; but to the objection that God 
knows them by his essence, he answers 


* Vide St. Augustine, in lib. Ixxxiii. Qq., queest- 
xxii.,and St, Thomas, Summa, p, 1, quest. xvii. a. 3 
inc. The words of St. Augustine are, “ Omnis qui 
heme peel id quo fallitur, non intelligit.”” Hencethe 

ect is always true. 
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that God in his own essence is the 
similitude, that is, the idea, of all things: 
Unde idea in Deo nihil est aliud quam 
essentia Det. Therefore, idea in God 
is nothing else than the essence of 
God.* 

The doctrine of St. Thomas is that 
all knowledge is by ideas, in the sense 
of image, likeness, or similitude. In 
God the idea, image, likeness, or simil- 
itude, the species is not distinguishable 
from the divine essence, for he is in 
his essence similitudo omnium rerum. 
Now, though we are created afier the 
idea exemplaris, or model eternal in 
his essence, and therefore in our degree 
copy or imitate him, we have not in 
us the types or models of all things, are 
not in ourselves stmilitudo omnium re- 
rum, and therefore are not intelligent 
in ourselves alone. The ideas by 
which things are intelligible and we 
intelligent must be distinct from us, and 
exist independent of us. As no crea- 
ture any more than we has in itself the 
likeness of all things, or is in itself its 
own idea exemplaris, no creature can 
be in itself alone intelligible, Hence 
what the schoolmen call idea or intelli- 
gible species must be equally distinct 
from and independent of the object 
when the object is aliquid creatum, or 
creature. Hence, while both the created 
subject and the created object depend 
on the idea, the one to be intelligible, 
the other to be intelligent, the idea, in- 
telligible species, the light—as we prefer 
to say—is independent of them both. 
The idea in re is not something in- 
termediary between subject and ob- 
ject, as is sometimes supposed, but 
the light that intervenes between 
them, as the necessary condition of 
knowledge in creatures. This seems 
to us to be the real doctrine of the 
scholastics, as represented by St. 
Thomas, and is, in our judgment, in- 
disputable. 

We call the idea, regarded as inter- 
vening in the fact of knowledge, the light, 

* Summa, p. 1, quest. xv.a.lad 3. The ques 
tion is de /deis, and we think the reader, by con- 
sulting what St. Thomas says in the body of the 
first article, will agree that, though we have used a 


different phraseology, we have simply given his 
sense. 
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and thus avoid the question whether 
all knowledge is by similitude or not. 
It may be that the idea is light because 
it contains the image or likeness of 
the object, but that seems to us a 
question more curious than practically 
important. We cannot see that the ex- 
plication of the mystery of knowing 
is carried any further by calling the 
idea image or similitude than by sim- 
ply calling it the intelligible light. The 
Platonists and peripatetics seem to us 
to come no nearer the secret of know- 
ledge by so calling it than do our phi- 
losophers to the secret of external 
vision, when they tell us that we do 
not see the visible object itself, but its 
image painted by the external light on 
the retina of the eye. How do I see 
the image or picture, and connect it 
with the external object? When I 


have called the object or the idea light, 
T seem to myself to have said all that 
can be said on the point, and to retain 
substantially the scholastic doctrine of 
ideas, or intelligible species, which as- 
serts, I add, by the way, what is per- 


haps very true, but which after all 
brings us no nearer to the secret of 
knowledge, or the explanation of how 
in the last analysis we do or can know 
at all. 

How we do or can know seems to 
us an inexplicable mystery, as is our 
existence itself. That we do know is 
certain. Every man knows, and in 
knowing knows that he knows; but 
how he knows no man knows. To 
deny is as much an act of reason as is 
to affirm, and no one can deny with- 
out knowing that he denies. Men 
may doubt many things, but universal 
doubt is a simple impossibility, for 
whoever doubts knows that he doubts, 
and never doubts that he doubts or 
that doubt is doubting. In all things 
and in all science we arrive at last, if 
we think long and deep enough, at a 
mystery which itis in no human pow- 
er to deny or to explain, and which is 
explicable only in God by his divine 
science. Hence it is that philosophy 
never fully suffices for itself, and al- 
ways needs to be supplemented by rev- 
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elation, as nature to attain its end must 
not only be redeemed from the fall, 
but supplemented by grace. Man 
never suffices for himself, since his 
very being is not in himself; and how, 
then, shall philosophy, which is his 
creation, suffice for itself? Let phi- 
losophy go as far as it can, but let 
the philosopher never for a moment 
imagine that human reason will ever 
be able to explain itself. The secret 
as of all things is in God and with 
him. Would man be God, the crea- 
ture the Creator ? 

If we have seized the sense of the 
scholastic philosophy as represented by 
St. Thomas, and are right in under- 
standing by the intelligible species of 
the schoolmen the light by which the 
object is intelligible, therefore the ob- 
ject itself when the object is intelligi- 
ble per se, and the intelligible light 
when it is not, the ideal is objective 
and real, and both the old quarrel and 
the new are voided. Abstractions are 
null; genera and species are real, but 
creatures; ideas, as the intelligible 
light by which we know, are not forms 
of the subject, but objective and real, 
and in fact the light of the divine 
being, which, intelligible by itself, is the 
intelligibility of all created existences. 
St. Anselm’s argument is, then, rigidly 
sound and conclusive: I think most 
perfect being tn re; and therefore such 
being is, or I could not think it, since 
what is not cannot be thought. If the 
most perfect being, a greater than which 
and the contrary of which cannot be 
thought, be only in my thought, then I 
am myself greater than the most per- 
fect being, and my thought becomes 
the criterion of perfection, and I am 
greater than God. and can judge him. 

This follows from the fact that the 
ideal is real. The ideas of the univer- 
sal, the infinite, the perfect, the neces- 
sary, the immutable, the eternal, can- 
not be either the intelligible object or 
the intelligible light, unless they are be- 
ing. As abstractions, or as abstracted 
from being, they are simple nullities. 
To think them is to think real, universal, 
infinite, perfect, necessary, immutable, 
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and eternal being, the ens perfectissi- 
mum of St. Anselm, the ens necessarium 
et reale of the theologians, a greater 
than which or the contrary of which 
cannot be thought. That this ens, in- 
tuitively affirmed to every intellect, is 
God, is amply shown in the papers on 
“The Problems of the Age,” and also 
that ens or being creates existences, and 
hence there is no occasion for us to 
rhow it over again. 

‘But it will not do to say, as 
many do, that we have intuition of 
God. The idea is intuitive; and we 
know by intuition that which is God, 
and that he is would be indemonstra- 
ble if we did not ; but we do not know 
by intuition that what is affirmed or 
presented in intuition is God. When 
Descartes says, “I think God, there- 
fore God is,” he misapprehends St. 
Anselm, and assumes what is not ten- 
able. St. Anselm does not say he 
thinks God, and therefore God is; he 
says, “I think most perfect being, a 
greater than which cannot be thought,” 
and therefore most perfect being is. 
The intuition is not God, but most 


perfect being. So the ideal formula, 
ens creat existentias, so ably de- 
fended in the papers on “ The Problems 
of the Age,” would be indefensible, if 
Deus were substituted for ens, and it 


read, God creates existences. That is 
trie, and ens; no doubt, is Deus ; but 
we know not that by intuition, and 
it would be wrong to understand 
St. Augustine, who seems to teach that 
we know that God is by intuition, in 
any other sense than that we have in- 
tuition of that which can be demon- 
strated to be God. We know by in- 
tuition that which is God, but not that 
it is God. 

St. Thomas seems to us to set this 
matter right in his answer to the ques- 
tion, Utrum Deum esse sit per se no- 
tum? He holds that ens is per se 
notum, or self-evident, and that first 
principles in knowing, as well as in 
being, evidence themselves, but de- 
nies that Deum esse sit per se notum, 
because the meaning of the word 
Deus or God is not self-evident and 
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known by all. His own words are: 
“ Dico ergo hee propositio, Devs Est, 
quantum in se est, per se nota est, quia 
predicatum est idem cum suljecto 
Deus enim est suum esse, ut infra 
patebit. Sed qua nos non scimus de 
Deo QUID EST, non est per se nota est, 
sed indiget demonstrari.’* 

St. Thomas adds, indeed, “ Sed indi- 
get demonstrari, per ea que sunt magis 
nota quoad nos, et minus secundam 
naturam, scilicet per effectus ;’ but this 
is easily explained. ‘The saint argues 
that it is not self-evident that God is, 
because it is not self-evident what 
he is; for, according to the scholastic 
philosophy, to be able to affirm that 
a thing is, it is necessary to know 
its quidity, since without knowing 
what the thing is we cannot know that 
it iss What God is can be demon- 
strated only by his works, and that it 
can be so demonstrated St. Paul as- 
sures us, Rom. 1: 20: “ Invisibilia 
ipsius, a creatura mundi, per ea que 
facta sunt, intellecta, conspiciuntur : 
sempiterna quoque virtus et divinitas ;” 
or as we venture to English it: “The 
invisible things of God, even his 
eternal power and divinity, are clear- 
ly seen from the foundation of the 
world, being understood (or known) by 
the things that are made.” St. Paul 
appeals to the things that are made 
not to prove that God is, but to show 
what he is, or rather, if we may so ex- 
press ourself, to prove that he is God, 
and leaves us, as does St. Thomas, 
to prove, with St. Augustine, St. 
Anselm, Fénelon, and others, that he 
is, by the argument derived from in- 
tuitive ideas, or first principles, com- 
monly called the argumentum a priori, 
though that, strictly speaking, it is 
not, for there is nothing more ultimate 
or universal in science than is God 
himself, or, rather, that which is God. 

The ideal formula is true, for it is 
contained in the first verse of Genesis, 
“In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth,” and in the first article of 
the creed, “I believe in one God, maker 


* Summa, pare 1, quest, 1a, In c, 
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of heaven and earth, and all things 
visible and invisible ;” and what it 
formulates is, as we have shown, and as 
is shown more at length in “ The Prob- 
lems of the Age,” intuitive, and the 
human mind could not exist and oper- 
ate if it were not so; but the formula 
itself, or, rather, the formulation as 
an intellectual judgment, is not so. 
The judgment was beyond the reach of 
all Gentile philosophy, which nowhere 
asserts or recognizes the fact of crea- 
tion; it is beyond the reach of the 
mass even of the Christian people, who 
hold that God creates the world as an 
article of faith rather than as a scientific 
truth ; it is denied by nearly all the 
systems of philosophy constructed by 
non-Catholics even in our own day, and 
it may well be doubted if science, un- 
aided by revelation, could ever have at- 
tained to it. 

This relieves the formula of the 
principal objections urged against it. 
The ideas formulated are the first 
principles in science with which all 
philosophy must commence, but the 
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formulation, instead of being at the be- 
ginning, does not always appear even 
at its conclusion. The explanations 
we have offered show that there is no 
discrepancy between its assertion and 
the philosophy of St. Thomas. Indeed, 
the formula in substance is the com- 
mon doctrine of all great Catholic 
theologians in all ages of the church, 
and may be seen to be so if we will 
only take the pains to understand them 
and ourselves. The objection, that the 
doctrine that we have intuition of most 
perfect being assumes that we have 
the intuitive vision of God even in this 
life, cannot stand, because that vision 
is vision of God as he is in himself, 
and this asserts only intuition of him 
as idea, which we even know not by 
intuition is God. The result of our 
discussion is to show that the sounder 
and better philosophy of our day is in 
reality nothing but the philosophy of 
St. Anselm and St. Thomas, and which 
in substance has been always, and still 
is, taught with more or less clearness 
and depth in all our Catholic schools. 
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THE HIDDEN CRUCIFIXION. 


** And they crucified him there.” 


Say not ’twas on dread Calvary’s mountain top, 
And in the broad and glaring light 
Of noonday sun ; 
With hooting rabble crowded ’round 
To show 
The Holy One despite. 


No, no! 


But in this guilty breast, alone— 


God of my love, how could I dare !— 
The deed was done. 
Ye angels, look upon this heart ; 


Ye know 


I crucified him there ! 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. 


BY LADY 


ST. SEBASTIAN AND BURGOS, 


Wuat is it that we seek for, we 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, who 
year by year, about the month of No- 
vember, are seen crowding the Folke- 
stone and Dover steamboats, with 
that unmistakable “going abroad” 
look of travelling—bags and wide- 
awakes and bundles of wraps and 
alpaca gowns? I think it may be 
comprised in one word—sunshine. 


This dear old land of ours, with all its 
luxuries and allits comforts and all its 
associations of home and people, still 
lacks one thing—and that is climate. 
For climate means health to one half 
of us; and health means power of en- 
joyment; fur, without it, the most per- 


fect of homes (and nowhere is that 
word understood so well as in Eng- 
land) is spoiled and saddened. So, in 
pursuit of this great boon, a widow lady 
and her children, with a doctor and 
two other friends, started off in the 
winter of 186-, in spite of ominous 
warnings of revolutions, and grim sto- 
ries of brigands, for that comparative- 
ly unvisited country called Spain. As 
far as St. Sebastian the journey was 
absolutely without interest or adven- 
ture of any kind. The express train 
dashed them past houses and villages, 
and picturesque old towns with fine 
church towers, from Paris to Bor- 
deaux, and from Bordeaux to Bay- 
onne, and so on past the awful frontier, 
the scene of so many passages-at-arms 
between officials and ladies’ maids, till 
they found themselves crossing the 
picturesque bridge which leads to the 
little town of St. Sebastian, with its 
hoot of fine sand, washed by. the 
long billowy waves of the Atlantic on 
the one hand, and its riant, well-culti- 
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vated little Basque farms on the other. 
As to the town itself, time and the pre- 
fect may eventually make it a second 
Biarritz, as in every direction lodging- 
houses are springing up, till it will be- 
come what one of Dickens’s heroes 
would call “the most sea-bathingest 
place” that ever was! But at present 
it is a mass of rough stone and lime 
and scaffolding ; and the one straight 
street leading from the hotel to the 
church of St. Maria, with the castle 
above, are almost all that remains of 
the old town which stood so many 
sieges, and was looked upon as the 
key of Northern Spain. The hotel 
appeared but tolerably comfortable to 
our travellers, fresk from the luxuries 
of Paris. When they returned, four 
or five months later, they thought it a 
perfect paradise of comfort and clean- 
liness. After wandering through the 
narrow streets, and walking into one 
or two uninteresting churches, it was 
resolved to climb up to the citadel 
which commands the town, and to 
which the ascent is by a fair zigzag 
road, like that which leads to Dover 
Castle. A small garrison remains in 
the keep, which is also a military pris- 
on. The officers received our party 
very courteously, inviting them to walk 
on the battlements, and climb up to 
the flag-staff, and offeriig them the 
use of their large telescope for the 
view, which is certainly magnificent, 
especially toward the sea. There isa 
tiny chapel in the fortress, in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved. It was 
pleasant to see the sentinel presenting 
arms to it each time his round brought 
him past the ever open door. On the 
hill side, a few monumental slabs, let 
in here and there into the rock, and 
one or two square tombs, mark the 
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graves of the Englishmen killed dur- 
ing the siege, and also in the Don 
Carlos revolution. Of the siege itself, 
and of the historical interest attached 
to St. Sebastian, we will say nothing: 
are they not written in the book of the 
chronicles of Napier and Napoleon ? 

The following morning, after a fine 
and crowded service at the church of 
St. Maria, where they first saw the 
beautiful Spanish custom of the women 
being all veiled, and in black, two of 
the party started at seven in the morn- 
ing, in a light carriage, for Loyola. The 
road throughout is beautiful, remind- 
ing one of the Tyrol, with picturesque 
villages, old Roman bridges, quaint 
manor-houses, with coats of arms em- 
blazoned over their porticoes ; rapid, 
clear trout-streams and fine glimpses 
of snowy mountains on the left, and of 
the bright blue sea on the right. The 
flowers, too, were lovely. There was 
a dwarf blue bugloss of an intensity of 
color which is only equalled by the 
large forget-me-not on the mountain- 
sides of Lebanon. The peasants are 
all small proprietors. They were cul- 
tivating their fields in the most primi- 
tive way, father, mother, and children 
working the ground with a two-prong- 
ed fork, called by them a “ laya ;” 
but the result was certainly satisfac- 
tory. They speak a language as ut- 
terly hopeless for a foreigner to under- 
stand as Welsh or Gaelic. The say- 
ing among the Andalusians is that the 
devil, who is no fool, spent seven years 
in Bilboa studying the Basque dialect, 
and learned three words only ;' and of 
their pronunciation they add that the 
Basque write “Solomon,” and pro- 
nounce it “Nebuchadnezzar!” Be 
this as it may, they are a contented, 
happy, prosperous, sober race, rarely 
leaving their own country, to which 
they are passionately attached, and 
deserving, by their independence and 
self-reliance, their name of “ Bayas- 
cogara”—“ Somos bastantes.” 

Passing through the baths Certosa, 
the mineral springs of which are much 
frequented by the Spaniards in sum- 
mer, our travellers came, after a four 

vou. v.—1il 
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hours’ drive, to Azpeitia, a walled 
town, with a fine church containing the 
“pila,” or font, in which St. Ignatius 
was baptized. Here the good-natured 
curé, Padre G , met them, and in- 
sisted on escorting them to the great 
college of Loyola, which is about a 
mile from the town. It- has a fine 
Italian facade, and is built in a fertile 
yalley round the house of St. Ignatius, 
the college for missionary priests being 
on one side, and a florid, domed, cir- 
cular marble church on the other. 
The whole is thoroughly Roman in its 
aspect, but not so beautiful as the 
Gothic buildings of the south. They 
first went into the church, which is 
very rich in jaspers, marbles, and 
mosaics, the marbles being brought 
from the neighboring mountains. The 
cloisters at the back are still unfur- 
nished ; but the entrance to the monas- 
tery is of fine and good proportions, 
and the corridors and staircase are 
very handsome. Between the church 
and the convent is a kind of covered 
cloister, leading to the “ Santuario,” 
the actual house in which the saint 
was born and lived. ‘The outside is 
in raised brickwork, of curious old 
geometrical patterns ; and across the 
door is the identical wooden bar which 
in old times served as protection to 
the chateau. Entering the low door, 
you see on your right a staircase ; and 
on your left a long low room on the 
ground floor, in which is a picture of 
the Blessed Virgin. Here the saint 
was born: his mother, having a _par- 
ticular devotion to the Virgin, insisted 
on being brought down here to be con- 
fined. Going up the stairs, to a kind 
of corridor used as a confessional, you 
come first to the chapel of St. Francis 
Borgia, where he said his first mass. 
Next to it is one dedicated to Marian- 
ne di Jesu, the “ Lily of Quito,” with 


a beautiful picture of the South Amer- 


ican saint over the high altar. To the 
left, again, is another chapel, and here 
St. Frangois Xavier, the Apostle of 
the Indies, said his mass before start- 
ing on his gloriovs evangelical mission. 
Ascending a few steps higher, their 
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guide led them into a long low room, 
richly decorated and gilt, and full of 
pictures of the different events of the 
life of the saint. A gilt screen divid- 
ed the ante-chapel from the altar, 
raised on the very spot where he lay 
so long with his wounded leg, and 
where he was inspired by the Blessed 
Virgin to renounce the world, and de- 
vote himself, body and soul, to the 
work of God. There isa representation 
of him in white marble under the altar 
as he lay; and opposite, a portrait, in 
his soldier’s dress, said to be taken 
from life, and another of him after- 
ward, when he had become a priest. 
It is a beautiful face, with strong pur- 


pose and high resolve in every line of 


the features. 

In the sacristy is the “ baldachino,” 
or tester of his bed, in red silk. It 
was in this room that he first fell sick 
and took to reading the Lives of the 
‘Saints to amuse himself, there being no 
other book within reach. Such are 
the “common ways,” which we blindly 
call “ accidents,” in which God leads 
those whom he chooses, like Saul, for 
his special service, The convent con- 
tains thirty fathers and twenty-five lay 
brothers. There are about 120 stu- 
dents, a fine library, refectory, ete. 
They have a large day-school of poor 
children, whom they instruct in Basque 
and Spanish; and distribute daily a 
certain number of dinners, soup, and 
bread, to the sick poor of the neigh- 
boring villages, about twenty of whom 
were waiting at the buttery door for 
their daily supply. 

The English strangers, taking leave 
of the kind and courteous fathers, had 
lancheon at a little “ posada” close by, 
where the hostess insisted on their 
drinking some of the cider of the coun- 
try, which the doctor, himself a Devon- 
shire man, was obliged to confess ex- 
celled that of his own country. The 
good curé entertained them meanwhile 
with stories of his people, who appear 
to be very like the Highlanders, both 
in their merits and their faults. Some 
of their customs seemed to be derived 
from pagan times, such as that of 
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offering bread and wine on the tombs 
of those they love on the anniversary 
of their death; a custom in vogue in 
the early days of Christianity, and 
mentioned by St. Augustine in his 
Confessions as being first put a stop 
to by St. Ambrose, at Milan, on ac- 
count of the abuses which had crept 
into the practice. The drive back was, 
if possible, even more beautiful than 
that of the morning, and they reached 
St. Sebastian at eight o’clock, delighted 
with their expedition. 

The next day they started for Bur- 
gos, by rail, only stopping for a few 
minutes on their way to the station to 
see the “ Albergo dei Poveri,” a hos- 
pital and home for incurables, nursed 
by the Spanish sisters of charity. 
They are affiliated to the sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and follow their rule, 
but do not wear the “ white cornette” 
of the French sisters. 

The railroad in this part of Spain 
has been carried through most magnif- 
icent scenery, which appeared to our 
travellers like a mixture of Poussin 
and Salvator Rosa. Fine purple 
mountains, still sprinkled with snow, 
with rugged and jagged peaks standing 
out against the clear blue sky, and 
with waterfalls and beautiful streams 
rushing down their sides; an under- 
wood of chestnut and beach trees ; deep 
valleys, with little brown villages and 
bright white convents perched on ris- 
ing knolls, and picturesque bridges 
spanning the little streams as they 
dashed through the gorges; and then 
long tracks of bright rose-colored 
heather, out of which rose big boulder- 
stones or the wayside cross ; the whole 
forming, as it were, a succession of 
beautiful pictures such as would de- 
light the heart of a painter, both as to 
composition and coloring. No one 
can say much for the pace at which 
the Spanish railways travel; yet are 
they all too quick in scenery such as 
this, when one longs to stop and sketch 
at every turn. Suddenly, however, 
the train came to a stand-still: an 
enormous fragment of rock had fallen 
across the line in the night, burying a 
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luggage-train, but fortunately without 
injury to its drivers; and our party 
had no alternative but to get out, with 
their manifold bags and packages, and 
walk across the débris to another train, 
which, fortunately, was waiting for them 
on the opposite side-of the chasm. A 
little experience of Spanish travelling 
taught them to expect such incidents 
half a dozen times in the course of the 
day’s journey; but at first it seemed 
startling and strange. They reached 
3urgos at six, and found themselves 
in a small but very decent “ fonda,” 
where the daughter of the landlord 
spoke a little French, to their great 
relief. They had had visions of Ital- 
ian serving nearly as well as Spanish 
for making themselves understood by 
the people ; but this idea was rudely 
dispelled the very first day of thetr 
arrival in Spain. Great as the simi- 
larity may be in reading, the accent of 
the Spaniard makes him utterly in- 
comprehensible to the bewildered Ital- 
ian scholar; and the very likeness of 
some words increases the difficulty 
when he finds that, according to the 
pronunciation, a totally different mean- 
ing is attached tothem. For instance, 
one of the English ladies, thinking 
to please the mistress of the house, 
made a little speech to her about the 
beauty and cleanliness of her kitchen, 
using the right word (cocina ), but pro- 
nouncing it with the Italian accent. 
She saw directly she had committed a 
blunder, though Spanish civility sup- 
pressed the laugh at her expense. She 
found afterward that the word she 
had used, with the “ci” soft, meant a 
female pig. And this was only a spe- 
cimen of mistakes hourly committed 
by all who adventured themselves in 
this unknown tongue. 

A letter of introduction procured for 
our travellers an instant admission to 
the cardinal archbishop, who received 
them most kindly, and volunteered to be 
their escort over the cathedral. He 
had been educated at Ushaw, and 
spoke English fluently and well. He 
had a very pretty little chapel in his 
palace, with a picture in it of Sta. 
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Maria della Pace at Rome, from 
whence he derives his cardinal’s title. 

The cathedral at Burgos, with the 
exception of Toledo, is the most beau- 
tiful Gothic building in Spain. It was 
begun by Bishop Maurice, an English- 
man, and a great friend of St. Ferdi- 
nand’s, in the year 1220. The spires, 
with their lacework carving ; the door- 
ways, so rich in sculpture; the rose- 
windows, with their exquisite tracery ; 
the beautiful lantern-shaped clerestory ; 
the curious double staircase of Diego 
de Siloe ; the wonderful “ retablos” be- 
hind the altars, of the finest wood- 
carving; the magnificent marble and 
alabaster monuments in the side chap- 
els. vying with one another in beauty 
and richness of detail; the wonderful 
wood-carving of the stalls in the choir ; 
the bas-reliefs carved in every portion 
of the stone; in fact, every detail of 
this glorious building is equally per- 
fect; and even in Southern Spain, 
that paradise for lovers of cathedrals, 
can scarcely be surpassed. The finest 
of the monuments are those of the 
Velasco family, the hereditary high- 
constable of Castile. They are of 
Carrara marble, resting upon blocks 
of jasper: at the feet of the lady liesa 
little dog, as the emblem of “ Fidelity.” 
Over the doorway of this chapel, lead- 
ing to a tiny sacristy, are carved the 
arms of Jerusalem. In the large 
sacristy is a Magdalen, by Leonardo 
da Vinci; and some exquisite church 
plate, in gold and enamel, especially a 
chalice, a processional cross, a pax, 
ete. In the first chapel on the right, 
as you enter by the west door, is a 
very curious figure of Christ, brought 
from the Holy Land, with real hair 
and skin; but painful in the extreme, 
and almost grotesque from the manner 
in which it has been dressed. This 
remark, however, applies to almost all 
the images of Christ and of the Blessed 
Virgin throughout Spain, which are 
rendered both sad and ludicrous to 
English eyes from the petticoats and 
finery with which modern devotion has 
disfigured them. This crucifix, how- 
ever, is greatly venerated by the peo- 
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ple, who call it “The Christ of Bur- 
gos,” and on Sundays or holidays there 
is no possibility of getting near it, on 
account of the crowd. In the Chapel 
of the Visitation are three more beau- 
tiful monuments, and a very fine pic- 
ture of the Virgin and Child, by Se- 
bastian del Piombo. But it was im- 
possible to take in every portion of 
this cathedral at once; and so our 
travellers went on to the cloisters, 
passing through a beautiful pointed 
doorway, richly carved, which leads to 
the chapter-house, now a receptacle for 
luraber, but containing the chest of the 
Cid, regarding which the old chronicle 
says: “He filled it with sand, and 
then, telling the Jews it contained gold, 
raised money on security.” In justice 
to the hero, however, we are bound to 
add, that when the necessities of the 
war were over, he repaid both prin- 
cipal and interest. Leaving, at last, 


the cloisters and cathedral, and taking 
leave of the kind archbishop, our party 
drove to the Town Hall, where, in a 
walnut-wood urn, are kept the bones 
of the Cid, which were removed twenty 


years ago from their original resting- 
place at Cardena. The sight of them 
strengthened their resolve to make a 
pilgrimage to his real tomb, which 
is in a Benedictine convent about 
eight miles from the town. Starting, 
therefore, in two primitive little car- 
riages, guiltless of springs, they crossed 
the river and wound up a steep bill 
till ihey came in sight of Miraflores, 
the great Carthusian convent, which, 
seen from a distance, strongly resem- 
bles. Eton College Chapel. It was 
built by John II. for a royal burial 
place, and was finished by Isabella of 
Castile. Arriving at the monastery, 
from whence the monks have been 
expelled, and which is now tenanted 
by only one or two lay brothers of the 
order, they passed through a long 
cloister, shaded by fine cypresses, into 
the church, in the chancel cf which is 
that which may really be called one of 
the seven wonders of the world. This 
is the alabaster sepulchre of John I. 
and his wife, the father and mother of 
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Queen Isabella, with their son, the In- 
fante Alonso, who died young. In 
richness of detail, delicacy of carving, 
and beauty of execution, the work of 
these monuments is perfectly unrival- 
led—the very material seems to be 
changed into Mechlin lace. The artist 
was Maestro Gil, the father of the 
famous Diego de Siloe, who carved 
the staircase in the cathedral. He 
finished it in 1493; and one does not 
wonder at Philip II.’s exclamation when 
he saw it: “ We have done nothing at 
the Escurial.” In the sacristy is a 
wonderful statue of St. Bruno, carved 
in wood, and so beautiful and life-like 
in expression that it was difficult to 
look at anything else. 

Leaving Miraflores, our travellers 
broke tenderly to their coachmen their 
wish to go on to Cardena. One of 
them utterly refused, saying the road 
was impassable ; the other, moyennant 
an extra gratuity, undertook to try it, 
but stipulated that the gentlemen should 
walk, and the ladies do the same, if 
necessary. Winding round the con- 
vent garden walls, and then across a 
bleak wild moor, they started, and soon 
found themselves involved in a suc- 
cession of ruts and sloughs of despond 
which more than justified the hesita- 
tion of theirdriver. On the coach-box 
was animp of a boy, whose delight con- 
sisted in quickening the fears of the 
most timid among the ladies by inva- 
riably making the horses gallop at the 
most difficult and precipitous parts of 
the road, and then turning round and 
grinning at the fright he had g‘ven 
them. It is needless to say that the 
carriage was not his property. At 
last, the horses came to a stand-still ; 
they could go no further, and the rest 
of the way had to be done on foot. 
But our travellers were not to be 
pitied; for the day was lovely, and 
the path across the moor was studded 
with flowers. At last, on climbing over 
a steep hill which had intercepted their 
view, they came on a lovely panorama, 
with a background of blue mountains 
tipped with snow ; a wooded glen, in 
which the brown convent nestled, and 
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a wild moor foreground, across which 
long strings of mules with gay trap- 
pings, driven by peasants in Spanish 
costumes, exactly as represented in 
Ansdell’s paintings, were wending their 
way toward the city. Tired as some 
of our party were, this glorious view 
seemed to give them fresh strength, 
and they rapidly descended the hill 
by the hollow path leading to the con- 
vent. Over the great entrance is a 
statue of the Cid, mounted on his 
favorite horse, “ Babicca,” who bore 
him to his last resting-place, and was 
afterward buried beside the master 
he loved so well. But the grand old 
building seemed utterly deserted, and 
a big mastiff, fastened by an ominously 
slight chain to the doorway, appeared 
determined to defy their attempts to 
enter. At last, one of them, more 
courageous than the rest, tempting 
the Cerberus with the remains of 
her luncheon, got past him, and wan- 
dered through the cloister, up a fine 
staircase toa spacious corridor, in hopes 
of finding a guide to show them the 
way to the chapel, where lay the ob- 
ject of their expedition, that is, the 
monument of the Cid. But she was only 
answered by the echo of her own foot- 
steps. The cells were empty ; the once 
beautiful library gutted and destroyed ; 
the refectory had nothing in it but 
bare walls—the whole place was like 
acity of the dead. At last, she dis- 
covered a staircase leading down to a 
cloister on the side opposite the great 
entrance, and there a low-arched door, 
which she found ajar, admitted her into 
the deserted church. The tomb of the 
Cid has been removed from the high 
altar to a side chapel; and there is 
interred likewise his faithful and 
devoted wife Ximena, and their two 
daughters. On his shield is embla- 
zoned the “ tizona,” or sparkling brand, 
which the legends affirm he always car- 
ried in his hand, and with which he 
struck terror into the hearts of the in- 
fidels. This church and convent, built 
for the Benedictines by the Princess 
Sancho, in memory of her son Theo- 
doric, who was killed out hunting, was 
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sacked by the Moors in the ninth cen- 
tury, when 200 of the monks were 
murdered. A tablet in the south 
transept still remains, recording the 
massacre; but the monument of Theo- 
doric has been mutilated and destroyed. 
The Christian spoilers have done their 
work more effectually than the Moslem! 
Sorrowfully our travellers left this 
beautiful spot, thinking bitterly on the 
so-called age of progress which had left 
the abode of so much learning and piety 
to the owls and the bats; and partly 
walking, partly driving, returned with- 
out accident to the city. One more 
memento of the Cid at Burgos de- 
serves mention. It is the lock on 
which he compelled the king, Alonso 
VI., to swear that he had had no part 
in his brother Sancho’s assassination 
at Zamora. All who wished to con- 
firm their word with a solemn oath 
used to touch it, till the practice was 
abolished by Isabella, and the lock it- 
self hung up in the old church of St. 
Gadea, on the way to the castle hill, 
where it still rests.- This is the origin 
of the peasant custom of closing the 
hand and raising the thumb, which 
they kiss in token of asseveration ; and 
in like manner we have the old High- 
land saying: “ There’smythumb. I'll 
not betray you.” 

Another charming expedition was 
made on the following day to Las 
Huelgas, the famous Cistercian nun- 
nery, built in some gardens outside the 
town by Alonso VIII. and his wife 
Leonora, daughter of our King Henry 
II. 

When one of the ladies had asked 
the cardinal for a note of introduction 
to the abbess, he had replied laugh- 
ing: “I am afraid it would not be of 
much use to you. She certainly is not 
under my jurisdiction, and I am not 
sure whether she does not think I am 
under hers!’ No lady abbess cer- 
tainly ever had more extraordinary 
privileges. She is a Princess Pala- 
tine—styled “ By the grace of God”— 
and has feudal power over all the 
lands and villages round. She ap- 
points her own priests and confessors, 
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and has a hospital about a mile from 
the convent, nursed by the sisters, and 
entirely under her control. After some 
little delay at the porter’s lodge, owing 
to their having come at the inconven- 
ient hour of dinner, our party were ush- 
ered into the parlor, and there, behind 
a grille, saw a beautiful old lady, dress- 
ed in wimple and coif, exactly like a 
picture in the time of Chaucer. This 
was the redoubtable lady abbess. 
There are twenty-seven choir nuns and 
twenty-five lay sisters in the convent, 
and they follow the rule of St. Bernard. 
The abbess first showed them the 
Moorish standard, beautifully embroid- 
ered, taken at the battle of Las Navas 
de Tolosa, in 1180. A curious old 
fresco representing this battle remains 
over the arch of the church. She then 
took them to the choir, which is very 
rich in carving, and contains the tombs 
of the founders, Alonso and Leonora, 
and also of a number of infantas, whose 
royal bodies are placed in richly carved 
Gothic sepulchres, resting on lions, on 
each side of the choir. In the church 


is a curious hammered iron gilt pulpit, 


in which St. Vincent de Ferrer preach- 
ed. Here St. Ferdinand and Alonso 
XI. knighted themselves, and here our 
ownking, Edward L., received the honor 
of knighthood at the hands of Alonso 
el Sabio. 

The church is a curious jumble of 
different dates of architecture; but 
there is a beautiful tower and doorway, 
scme very interesting old monuments, 
and a fine double rose-window. The 
cloisters are very beautiful, with round- 
headed arches, grouped pillars, and 
Norman capitals. The lady abbess 
then ordered one of the priests of the 
conyent to take her English visitors to 
see their hospital, called * Del Rey,” 
the walk to which from the convent is 

«through pleasant fields like English 
meadows, It is admirably managed 
and nursed by the nuns. Each patient 
has a bed in a recess, which makes, as 
it were, a little private room for each, 
and this is lined with “ azulejos,” or 
colored tiles, up to a certain height, 
giving that clean bright look which dis- 
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tinguishes the Spanish hospitals from 
all others. At the end of each ward 
was a little altar, where mass is daily 
performed for the sick. There are 
fifty men and fifty women, and the sur- 
‘gical department was carefully supplied 
with all the best and newest instru- 
ments, which the surgeon was eager 
to show off to the doctor, the only one 
of the party worthy of the privilege. 
The wards opened into a “ patio,” or 
court, with seats and bright flowers, 
where the patients who could leave 
their beds were sitting out and sunning 
themselves. Altogether, it is a noble 
institution ; and one must hope that the 
ruthless hand of government will not 
destroy it in common with the other 
charitable foundations of Spain. 


MADRID. 


But the cold winds blew sharply, 
and our travellers resolved to hurry 
south, and reserve the further treasures 
of Burgos for inspection on their re- 
turn. The night train conveyed them 
safely to Madrid, where they found a 
most comfortable hotel in the “ Ville de 
Paris,” lately opened by an enterpris- 
ing Frenchman, in the “ Puerta del 
Sol;” and received the kindest of wel- 
comes from the English minister, the 
Count T. D., and other old friends. It 
was Sunday morning, and the first ob- 
ject was to find a church near at hand. 
These are not wanting in Madrid, but 
ali are modern, and few in good taste: 
the nicest and best served is undoubt- 
edly that of “St. Louis des Frangais,” 
though the approach to it through the 
crowded market is rather disagreeable 
sarly in the morning. The witty 
writer of “Les Lettres d’ Espagne” 
says truly: “Madrid ne me det rien: 
cest moderne, aligné, propre et civil- 
isc.” As for the climate, it is detesta- 
ble: bitterly cold in winter, the east 
wind searching out every rheumatic 
joint in ones frame, and _pitilessly 
driving round the corners of every 
street ; burning hot in summer, with a 
glare and dust which nearly equal that 
of Cairo in a simoom. 
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The Gallery, however, compensates 
for all. Our travellers had spent 
months at Florence, at Rome, at Dres- 
den, and fancied that nothing could 
come up to the Pitti, the Uffizi, or the 
Vatican—that no picture could equal 
the “ San Sisto;” but they found they 
had yet much to learn. No one who 
has not been in Spain can so much as 
imagine what Murillo is. In England 
he is looked upon as the clever painter 
of picturesque brown beggar-boys: 
there is not one of these subjects to be 
found in Spain, from St. Sebastian to 
Gibraltar! At Madrid, at Cadiz, but 
especially at Seville, one learns to 
know him as he is—that is, the great 
mystical religious painter of the seven- 
teenth century, embodying in his won- 
erful conceptions all that is most sub- 
lime and ecstatic in devotion, and in 
the representation of divine love. The 
English minister, speaking of this one 
day to a lady of the party, explained 
it very simply, by saying that the Eng- 
lish generally only carried off those of 
his works in which the Catholic feeling 
was not so strongly displayed. It 
would be hopeless to attempt to de- 
scribe all his pictures in the Madrid 
Gallery. The Saviour and St. John, 
as boys, drinking out of a shell, is per- 
haps the most delicate and exquisite in 
coloring and expression ; but the “ Con- 
ception” surpasses all. No one should 
compare it with the Louvre pictures of 
the same subject. There is a refine- 
ment, a tenderness, and a beauty in the 
Madrid “Conception” entirely want- 
ing in the one stolen by the French. 
Then there is Velasquez, with his in- 
imitable portraits ; full of droll original- 
ity, as the “ Zsop;” or of deep histor- 
ical interest, as his “ Philip IV.;” or 
of sublime piety, as in his “ Crucifix- 
ion,” with the hair falling over one side 
of the Saviour’s face, which the pierced 
and fastened hands cannot push aside : 
each and all are priceless treasures, 
and there must be sixty or seventy in 
that one long room. Ford says that 
“Velasquez is the Homer of the Span- 
ish school, of which Murillo is the Vir- 
gil.” Then there are Riberas, and 
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Zurbarans, Divino Morales, Juan 
Joanes, Alonso Cafio, and half-a-dozen 
other artists, whose very names are 
scarcely known out of Spain, and all of 
whose works are impregnated with 
that mystic, devotional, self-sacrificing 
spirit which is the essence of Catho- 
licism. The Italian school is equally 
magnificently represented. There are 
exquisite Raphaels, one especially, 
“La Perla,” once belonging to our 
Charles I., and sold by the Puritans to 
the Spanish king; the “Spasimo,” the 
“Vergin del Pesce,” etce.; beautiful 
Titians, not only portraits, but one, a 
“ Magdalen,” which is unknown to us 
by engravings or photographs in Eng- 
land, where, in a green robe, she is fly- 
ing from the assaults of the devil, rep- 
resented by a monstrous dragon, and 
in which the drawing is as wonderful 
as the coloring; beautiful G. Bellinis, 
apd Luinis, and Andrea del Sartos . 
(especially one of his wife), and Paul 
Veronese, and others of the Venetian 
and Milanese schools. In a lower room 
there are Dutch and Flemish chefs- 
d’ceuvre without end: Rubens, and 
Vandyke, and Teniers, and Breughel, 
and Holbein, and the rest. It is a gal- 
lery bewildering from the number of 
its pictures, but with the rare merit of 
almost all being good; and they are so 
arranged that the visitor can see them 
with perfect comfort at any hour of the 
day. In the ante-room to the long 
gallery are some pictures of the present 
century, but none are worth looking at 
save Goya’s pictures of the wholesale 
massacre of the Spanish prisoners by 
the French, which are not likely to 
soften the public feeling of bitterness 
and hostility toward that nation. 
There is nothing very good in 
sculpture, only two of the antiques 
being worth looking at; but there is a 
fine statue of Charles V., and a won- 
derfully beautiful St. Jobn of God, 
carrying a sick man cut of the burn- 
ing hospital on his back, which is mod- 
ern, but in admirable taste. Neglect- 
ed, in some side cupboards. and sev- 
eral of them broken and covered with 
dust and dirt, are some exquisite taz- 
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of Benvenuto Cellini, D’Arphes, 
and Beceriles, in lapis, jade, agate, 
and enamel, finer than any to be seen 
even in the Griine Gewdlbe of Dres- 
den. There is a gold mermaid, stud- 
ded with rubies, and with an emerald 
tail, and a cup with an enamelled jew- 
elled border and stand, which are per- 
fectly unrivalled in beauty of work- 
manship. Then, in addition to this 
matchless gallery, Madrid has its 
“ Academia,” containing three of Mu- 
rillo’s most magnificent conceptions. 
One is “St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” 
washing the wounds of the sick, her 
fair young face and delicate white 
hands forming a beautiful contrast 
with the shrivelled brown old woman 
in the foreground. The expression of 
the saint’s countenance is that of one 
absorbed in her work and yet looking 
beyond it.* The other is the “ Dream,” 
in which the Blessed Virgin appears 
to the founder of the church of St. 
Maria della Neve (afterward called 
St. Maria Maggiore) and his wife, and 
suggests to them the building of a 
church on a spot at Rome, which 


would be indicated to them by a fall 
of snow, though it was then in the 


month of August, In the third pic- 
ture the founder and his wife are 
kneeling at the feet of the Pope, tell- 
ing him of their vision, and imploring 
his benediction on their work. These 
two famous pictures were taken by 
Scult from Seville, and are of a lu- 
nette shape, being made to fit the orig- 
inal niche for which they were paint- 
ed: both are unequalled for beauty of 
color and design, and have recently 
been magnificently engraved, by order 
of the government. 

But apart from its galleries, Madrid 
is a disappointment; there is no an- 
tiquity or interest attached to any of 
its churches or public buildings. The 
daily afternoon diversion is the drive 
on ihe Prado; amusing from the 
crowd, perhaps, but where, with the 
éxception of the nurses, all national 


* This picture was stolen from the Caridad, at 
Seville, by the French, and afterward sent back to 
Madrid, where it still remains. 
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costume has disappeared. There are 
seareely any mantillas ; but Faubourg 
St.-Germain bonnets, in badly assorted 
colors, and horrible and exaggerated 
crinolines, replacing the soft, black, 
flowing dresses of the south. It is, 
in fact, a bad réchauffé of the Bois de 
Boulogne. The queen, in a carriage 
drawn by six or eight mules, surround- 
ed by her escort, and announced by 
trumpeters, and the infantas, following 
in similar carriages, form the only 
“event” of the afternoon. Poor 


“lady ! how heartily sick she must be 


of this promenade! She is far more 
pleasing-looking than her pictures give 
her credit for, and has a frank kind 
manner which is an indication of her 
good and simple nature. Her children 
are most carefully brought up, and 
very well educated by the charming 
English authoress, Madame Calderon 
de la Barca, well known by her inter- 
esting work on Mexico. On Saturdays, 
the queen and the royal family always 
drive to Atocha,a church at the ex- 
treme end of the Prado, in vile taste, 
but containing the famous image of 
the Virgin, the patroness of Spain, to 
whom all the royalties are specially 
devoted. It is a black image, but al- 
most invisible from the gorgeous jewels 
and dresses with which it is adorned. 
One of the shows of Madrid is the 
royal stables, which are well worth a 
visit. There are upward of two hun- 
dred and fifty horses, and two hundred 
fine mules ; the backs of the latter are 
invariably shaved down to a certain 
point, which gives them an uncomfort- 
able appearance to English eyes, but 
is the custom throughout Spain. One 
lady writer asserts that “it is more 
modest!” There is a charming little 
stud belonging to the prince imperial, 
which includes two tiny mules not big- 
ger than dogs, but in perfect propor- 
tions, about the size required to drag a 
perambulator. Some of the horses are 
English and thoroughbred, but a good 
many are of the heavy-cresied Velas- 
quez type. The carriages are of every 
date, and very curious. Among them 
is one in which Philip I. (le Bel) was 
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said to have been poisoned, and in 
which his wife, Jeanne la Folle, still 
insisted on dragging him out, believing 
he was only asleep. 

More interesting to some of our 
party than horses and stables were the 
charitable institutionsin Madrid, which 
are admirable and very numerous. It 
was on the 12th of November, 1856, 
that the Mére Dévos, afterward Mére 
Générale of the order of St. Vincent 
de Paul, started with four or five of 
her sisters of charity to establish their 
first house in Madrid. They had many 
hardships and difficulties to encounter, 
but loving perseverance conquered 
them all. The sisters now number be- 
tween forty and fifty, distributed in 
three houses in different parts of the 
city, with more than one thousand 
children in their schools and orphan- 
ages, the whole being under the su- 
perintendence of the Sceur Gottofrey, 
the able and charming French “ pro- 
vincial” of Spain. The queen takes 
a lively interest in their success, and 
most of the ladies of her court are 
more or less affiliated tothem. There 
are branch houses of these French 
sisters at Malaga, Granada, Barcelona, 
and other towns ; and they are now be- 
ginning to undertake district visiting, 
as well as the care of the sick and the 
education of children—a proceeding 
which they were obliged to adopt with 
caution, owing to the strong prejudice 
felt in Spain toward any religious or- 
ders being seen outside their “ clausu- 
ra,’ and also toward their dress, the 
white cornette, which, to eyes unaccus- 
tomed to anything but black veils, 
appeared outrageous and unsuitable. 
The Spanish sisters of charity, though 
affiliated to them, following the rule 
of St. Vincent, and acknowledging 
N. T. H. Pere Etienne as their supe- 
rior, still refuse to wear the cornette, 
and substitute a simple white cap and 
black veil. These Spanish sisters have 
the charge of the magnificent Found- 
ling Hospital, which receives upward 
of one thousand children ; of the hos- 
pital called Las Recogidas, for peni- 
tents ; of the General Hospital, where 
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the sick are admirably cared for, and 
to which is attached a wing for pa- 
tients of an upper class, who pay a 
small sum weekly, and have all the 
advantages of the clever surgery and 
careful nursing of the hospital (an 
arrangement sadly needed in our Eng- 
lish hospitals) ; of the Hospicio de St. 
Maria del Carmen, founded by private 
charity, for the old and incurables; of 
the infant school, or “salle d’asile,” 
where the children are fed as well as 
taught ; and of the Albergo dei Poveri, 
equivalent to what we should call a 
workhouse in England, but which we 
cannot desecrate by such a name when 
speaking of an establishment conducted 
on the highest and noblest rules of 
Christian charity, and where the or- 
phans find not only loving care and ten- 
der watchfulness, but admirable indus- 
trial training, fitting them to fill wor- 
thily any employments to which their 
natural inclination may lead them. 
The Sacré Coeur have a large estab- 
lishment for the education of the upper 
classes at Chaumartin de la Rosa, a 
suburb of Madrid, about four miles 
from the town. It was founded by 
the Marquesa de Villa Nueva, a most 
saint-like person, whose house adjoins, 
and in fact forms part of the convent 
—her bedroom leading into a tribune 
overlooking the chapel and the blessed 
sacrament. The view from the large - 
garden, with the mountains on the one 
hand, and the stone pine woods on the 
other, is very pretty, and unlike any- 
thing else in the neighborhood of Mad- 
rid. The superior, a charming person, 
showed the ladies all over the house, 
which is large, commodious, and airy, 
and in which they have already upward 
of eighty pupils. They have a very 
pretty chapel, and in the parlor a very 
beautiful picture of St. Elizabeth, by 
a modern artist. 

One more “lion” was visited before 
leaving Madrid, and that was the arm- 
ory, which is indeed well worth a 
long and careful examination. The 
objects it contains are all of deep histor- 
ical interest. There is a collar-piece be- 
longing to Philip U., with scenes from 
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the baitle of St. Quentin exquisitely 
carved; a helmet taken from the un- 
fortunate Boabdil, the last Moorish 
king of Granada; beautiful Moorish 
arms and Turkish banners taken at the 
battle of Lepanto, in old Damascus 
inlaid-work; the swords of Boabdil, 
and of Ferdinand and Isabella; the 
armor of the Cid, of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, of Charles V., of St. Ferdi- 
nand, and of Philip II.; the carriage 
of Charles V., looking like a large bas- 
sinet ; exquisite shields, rapiers, swords, 
and helmets ; some very curious gold 
ornaments, votive crowns, and crosses 
of the seventh century ; and heaps of 
other treasures too numerous to be 
here detailed. But our travellers 
were fairly exhausted by their previous 
sight-seeing, and gladly reserved their 
examination of the rest to a future 
day. At all times, a return to a place 
is more interesting than a first visit ; 
for in the latter one is oppressed by 
the feeling of the quantity to be seen 
and the short time there is to see it in, 
and so the intense anxiety and fatigue 
destroy half one’s enjoyment of the ob- 
jects themselves. ‘That evening they 
were to leave the biting east winds of 
Madrid for the more genial climate of 
sunny Malaga; and so, having made 
sundry very necessary purchases, in- 
cluding mantillas and chocolate, and 
having euten what turned out to be 
their last good dinner for a very long 
time, they started off by an eight o’clock 
train for Cordova, which was to be 
their halting place midway. On reach- 
ing Alcazar, about one o’clock in the 
morning, they had to change trains, as 
the one in which they were branched 
off to Valencia; and for two hours they 
were kept waiting for the Cordova 
train. Oh! the misery of those way- 
side stations in Spain! One long low 
room filled with smokers and passen- 
gers of every class, struggling for 
chocolate, served in dirty cups by un- 
civil waiters, with insufficient seats and 
scant courtesy: no wonder that the 
Spaniards consider our waiting-rooms 
real palaces. You have no alternative 
in the winter season but to endure this 


fetid, stifling atmosphere, and be 
blinded with smoke, or else to freeze 
and shiver outside, where there are no 
benches at all, and your only hope is to 
get a corner of a wall against which 
you can lean and be sheltered from the 
bitter wind. The arrival of the up 
train brought, therefore, unmixed joy 
to our party, who managed to secure a 
compartment to themselves without any 
smokers (a rare privilege in Spain), 
and thus got some sleep for a few 
hours. At six o’clock the train stop- 
ped, the railroad went no further; so 
the passengers turned out somewhat 
ruefully in the cold, and gazed with 
dismay at the lumbering dirty dili- 
gences, looking as if they had come out 
of the Ark, which were drawn up, all 
in a row, at the station door, with ten, 
twelve, or fourteen mules harnessed to 
each, and by which they and their lug- 
gage were to be conveyed for the next 
eight hours. ‘The station master was : 
Frenchman, and with great civility, 
during the lading of the diligences, 
gave up to the ladies his own tiny bed- 
room, and some fresh water to wash 
themselves a little, and make them- 
selves comfortable after their long 
night journey, for there was no pre- 
tence of a waiting-room at this station. 

Reader, did you ever go in a Span- 
ish diligence? It was the first expe- 
rience of mostof our party of this means 
of locomotion, and at first seemed 
simply impossible. The excessive 
lowness of the carriages, the way in 
which the unhappy passengers are 
jammed in, either into the coupé in 
front, or into the square box behind, 
unable to move or sit upright in either ; 
while the mules plunge and start off in 
every direction but the right one, their 
drivers every instant jumping down 
and running by the side of the poor 
beasts, which they flog unmercifully, 
vociferating in every key; and that, 
not at first starting, but all the way, up 
hill and down dale, with an energy 
which is as inexhaustible as it is de- 
spairing, till either a pole cracks or a 
trace breaks, or some accident happens 
to a wheel, and the whole lumbering 
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concern stops with a jerk and a lurch 
which threaten to roll everything and 
everybody into the gorge below. Each 
diligence is accompanied by a “ ma- 
yoral,” or conductor, who has charge 
of the whole equipage, and is a very 
important personage. This furnction- 
ary is generally gorgeously dressed, 
with embroidered jacket, scarlet sash 
round the waist, gaiters with silver 
buttons and hanging leather strips, and 
round his head a gay-colored hand- 
kerchief and a round black felt hat 
with broad brim and feather, or else of 
the kind denominated “pork pie” in 
England ; he is here, there, and every- 
where during the journey, arranging 
the places of the passengers, the sta- 
tions for halts, and the like. Besides 
this dignitary, there is the “ moto” or 
driver, whose business is to be perpet- 
ually jumping down and flogging the 
far-off mules into a trot, which he did 
with such cruelty that our travellers 
often hoped he would himself get into 
trouble in jumping up again, which, 
unfortunately, he was always too ex- 
pert todo. Every mule has its name, 
and answers to it, They are harness- 
ed two abreast, a small boy riding on 
the leaders ; and it is on his presence 
of mind and skill that the guidance and 
safety of the whole team depend. On 
this occasion, the “ mayoral” and “ mo- 
to” leant with their backs against what 
was left of the windows of the coupé, 
which they instantly smashed, the cold 
wind rushed in, and the passengers 
were alternately splashed from head to 
foot with the mud cast up in their faces 
by the mules’ heels, or choked and 
blinded with dust. For neither mis- 
fortune is there either redress or sym- 
pathy. The lower panels of the floor 
and doors have holes cut in them to 
let out the water and mud; but the 
same agreeable arrangement, in win- 
ter, lets in a wind which threatens to 
freeze off your feet as you sit. A 
small boy, who, it is to be supposed, 
was learning his trade, held on by his 
eyelids to a ledge below, and was per- 
petually assisting in screaming and 
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flogging. A struggle at some kind of 
vain resistance, and then a sullen de- 
spair and a final making up one’s 
mind that, after all, it can’t last for- 
ever, are the phases through which the 
unhappy travellers pass during these 
agreeable diligence journeys. It was 
some little time before our party could 
get sufficiently reconciled to their mis- 
ery to enjoy the scenery. But when 
they could look about them, they found 
themselves passing through a beautiful 
gorge, and up a zigzag road, like the 
lower spurs of an Alpine pass, over the 
Sierra Morena. Then began the de- 
scent, during which some of the ladies 
held their breath, expecting to be 
dashed over the parapet at each sharp 
turnin the road; the pace of the mules 
was never relaxed, and the unwieldy 
top-heavy mass oscillated over the 
precipice below ina decidedly unpleas- 
ant manner. Then they came into a 
fertile region of olives and aloes, and 
so on by divers villages and through 
roads which the late rains had made 
almost impassable, and in passing over 
which every bone in their bodies seem- 
ed dislocated in their springless vehicle, 
till, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
they reached the station, where, to 
their intense relief, they again came 
upon a railroad. Hastily swallowing 
some doubtful chocolate, they establish- 
ed themselves once more comfortably 
in the railway carriage; but after be- 
ing in the enjoyment of this luxury for 
half an hour, the train came, all of a 
sudden, to a stand-still ; and the doors 
being opened, they were politely told 
that they must walk, as a landslip had 
destroyed the line for some distance. 
Coming at last to a picturesque town 
with a fine bridge over the Guadal- 
quiver, they were allowed once more 
to take their seats in the carriages, and 
finally arrived at Cordova at eight 
o’clock at night, after twenty-four hours 
of travelling, alternating from intense 
cold to intense heat, very tired indeed, 
horribly dusty and dirty, and without 
having had any church all day. 


TO BE CONTINUSD. 
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Inoking Down the Road. 


From All the Year Round, 
LOOKING DOWN THE ROAD. 


In the early spring-time 
My long watch began ; 

Through the daisied meadows 
Merry children ran ; 

Happy lovers wandered 
Through the forest deep, 

Seeking mossy corners 
Where the violets sleep. 

I in one small chamber 
Patiently abode— 

At my garret window 
Looking down the road. 


Watching, watching, watching, 
For what came not back! 

Summer marked in flowers 
All her sunny track, 

Hid the dim blue distance 
With her robe of green, 

Bathed the nearer meadows 
In a golden sheen. 

Full the fierce sure arrows 
Glanced and gleamed and glowe 

On my garret window 
Looking down the road. 


Watching, watching, watching, 
Oh! the pain of hope! 
Autumn’s shadows lengthened 
On the breezy slope ; 
Groups of tired reapers 
Led the loaded wains 
From the golden meadows, 
Through the dusky lanes ; 
Home-returning footsteps 
O’er the pathway strode— 
Not the one I looked for, 
Coming down the road. 





Looking Down the Road. 


Winter stripped the branches 

Of the roadside tree : 
But the frosty hours 

Brought no change for me— 
Save that I could better, 

Through the branches brown, 
See the tired travellers 

Coming from the town. 
Pitiless December 

Rained and hailed and snowed, 
On my garret window 

Looking down the road. 


At the last I saw it 
(Not the form I sought), 
Something brighter, purer, 
Blessed my sleeping thought, 
*T was a white-robed angel— 
At his steadfast eyes 
Paled the wild-fire brightness 
Of old memories. 

Nearer drew the vision, 
While with bated breath 
Some one seemed to whisper, 
The Deliverer, “ Death.” 

Then my dreaming spirit, 
Eased of half its load, 
Saw the white wings lessen 
Down the dusty road. 


God has soothed my sorrow, 
He has purged my sin; 
Earthly hopes have perished— 
Heavenly rest I win. 
Dull and dead endurance 
Is no portion here ; 
I am strong to labor, 
And my rest is near. 
Lifting my dull glances 
From the fields below, 
So the light of heaven 
Settles on my brow. 
O my God, I thank thee, 
Who that angel showed, 
From my garret window 
Looking down the road. 
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Father Ignatius of St. Paul. 


ORIGINAL. 


FATHER IGNATIUS OF ST. PAUL,* 


HON. AND REV. 


Fresu from the perusal of this 
book, we would gladly convey to others 
the agreeable impression it has left on 
our imagination. It is an interesting 
and impartial biography, full of pleas- 
ant incidents, simply narrated; with 
the view of throwing light upon the 
character of F. Ignatius, and not upon 
the personal views of his biographer. 
But we would rather dwell upon its 
value as the life of a saintly man, 
whose circumstances were so nearly 
akin to those of common Christians 
that no one can assert the impossibility 
of imitating his example. We have 
observed, in reading the lives of the 
saints, that one must himself be a saint 
to appreciate them aright. Generally 
severed from us (to our shame be it 
spoken) by time, race, and national 
habits, we are startled by strange de- 
tails, and while wondering over indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies we lose sight of 
the heroic purity of intention that hal- 
lowed almost every action of their ma- 
“ture lives. 

In F. Ignatius we have a warm- 
hearted, frank, humorous Englishman, 
whose memory is fresh in the hearts 
of thousands now living. Though be- 
longing to one of the noblest families 
in England, his training was simple, 
and ltis position as rector in a country 
parish was not so dazzling as to set 
him above the sympathies of those who 
read his life. His natural virtues were 
weighed down by a love of approba- 
tion that has ruined many a soul be- 
fore now. Ie was accomplished, but 


* Life of F. Ignatius of St. Paul, Passionist. By the 
Rev. F. Pius a Sp. Sancto, Passionist, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Dublin, James Duffy, 
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not learned. Keen, sympathetic, and 
perceptive, but neither a philosopher 
nor a logician. In short, he was not 
set apart from the rest of humanity by 
any natural endowment; and yet one 
lays down his biography with a sense 
of having made acquaintance with one 
of the remarkable men of this century. 
Why? We cannot but suppose that 
it was because he placed every faculty 
under the guidance of God, who work- 
ed wonders with capacities by no 
means rare; and from an unready ut- 
terance brought forth fruits of conver- 
sion that probably surprised no one so 
much as the preacher himself. 

Hon. George Spencer was the 
youngest child of John George, Earl 
Spencer, and Lavinia, daughter of Sir 
Charles Bingham, afterward Earl of 
Lucan. 

Earl Spencer was successively mem- 
ber of parliament, one of the lords of 
the treasury, and first lord of the 
admiralty, succeeding Lord Chatham 
in the last-named office in the year 
1794. It was while Earl Spencer was 
lord of the admiralty, in London, De- 
cember 21, 1799, that the subject of 
our narrative first saw the light, or 
what goes by the name of light, during 
a December in London. 

His first recollections, oddly enough, 
are of his six-year-old birthday, when 
his sister’s governess, a Swiss lady, 
took him aside as for serious conversa- 
tion, and told him of the existence of 
God, and some other truths of religion. 
Possibly he had heard these things 
before, but the room at Althorp where 
the scene took place, and the tender 
solicitude of the lady’s manner, were 
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ever after imprinted on his memory as 
if connected with a momentous occasion. 

At nine years old, with his favorite 
brother, Frederick, he was carried in a 
grand equipage to Eton, and placed un- 
der the charge of a private tutor, the 
Rev. Richard Godley, who lived at the 
“ Wharf,” about half a mile from the 
college buildings. Mr. Godley’s rule 
was a severe but blessed one, and 
young Spencer owed four years of 
marvellous innocence to its restrictions. 
“Egyptian bondage” he thought it, 
poor little fellow, that several times a 
day, summer and winter, he must run 
across the playgrounds to report him- 
self to the tutor. He lived between 
two fires: the wrath of elder boys who 
called upon him to fag for them as he 
rushed through the cricket-ground, 
and the terror of Mr. Godley’s awful 
countenance if he and Frederick ar- 
rived a few minutes late. “As might 
be expected,” he says, in his autobiog- 
raphy, “the more we were required 
to observe rules and customs different 
from others, the more did a certain 
class of big bullies in the school seem 
to count it their especial business to 
watch over us, as though they might 
be our evil geniuses, A certain set of 
faces, consequently, I looked upon 
with a kind of mysterious dread, and I 
was under a constant sense of being 
as though in an enemy’s country, 
obliged to guard against dangers on all 
sides. Shrinking and skulking became 
my occupation beyond the ordinary lot 
of little schoolboys, and my natural 
disposition to be cowardly and spiritless 
vas perhaps increased. I say per- 
haps, for other circumstances might 
have made me worse ; for what I was in 
the eyes of the masters of public opinion 
in the school I re ally was—a chicken- 
hearted creature, what in Eton lan- 
guage is called a sawney. It may be 
that had I been from the first in free 


intereourse among the boys, instead of 


being a good innocent one I might 
have been, what I suppose must be 
reckoned one of the worst varieties of 
public school characters, a mean, dis- 
honorable one.” 
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The experiment of close contact with 
other boys was toosoon tobe tried. Mr. 
Godley’s influence appeared to be dan- 
gerously evangelical, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and “ Alleine’s Alarm” were 
recommended to George by his tutor’s 
sisters, and did not find favor at Al- 
thorp in the holidays. We next hear 
of him at the Rev. "s, performing 
most of the duties of a footman to one 
or two big boys, and enduring initiation 
in the iniquities of public school-life. 
Every one knows how valuable a prize 
to youthful tyrants is a child in whom 
innocence and moral cowardice are 
combined; and such a prize was 
George Spencer, blushing at immodest 
words, and ignorant of the nice distine- 
tion between thieving and orchard rob- 
bing that exists in the minds of school- 
boysonly. Evening after evening the 
little boys’ rooms were invaded, their 
occupations broken up, and persecu- 
tion carried on against one or other of 
their set. For a little while Spencer 
used to find a little time of peace when, 
after such a turmoil, he got into bed, 
said his prayers,and cried himself to 
sleep. But the atmosphere was anti- 
religious, and in the course of ten days 
he had given up all attempt to pray. 
A moment of bitter self-reproach await- 
ed him. One day he was present 
when one of the rudest of his torment- 
ors was dressing himself. “To my 
surprise,” he says, “ he turned to me, 
and with his usual civility said some 
such words as ‘ Now hold your jaw, and 
then, down on his knees near the bed, 
and his face between his hands, said 
his prayers. I then saw for a moment 
to what I had fallen, when even this 
fellow had more religion than unhap- 
py L had retained, put I had no Brain 
of strength now left to rise... . 


“When I had ceased attempting to main- 
tain my pious feelings, the best consolation I 
had was in the company of a few boys of a 
spirit congenial to what mine was now be- 
come, ll the time that I remained at Eton 
I never learnt to take pleasure in the manly, 
active games for which it is so famous. It 
is not that I was without some natural talent 
for such things. I have since had my time 
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of most ardent attachment to cricket, to ten- 
nis, shooting, hunting, and ail active exer- 
cists : but my spirit was bent down at Eton ; 
and among the boys who led'the way in all 
manly pursuits, was always shy and miser- 
able, which was partly a cause and partly an 
effect of my being looked down upon by them. 
My pleasure there was in being with a few 
boys like myself, without spirit for these 
things, retired apart from the sight of others, 
amusing ourselves with making arbors. and 
catching little fishes in the streams; and 
many were the hours I wasted in such child- 
ish things when I was grown far too old for 
them. 

“Oh! the happiness of a Catholic child, 
whose inmost soul is known to one whom 
God has charged with his salvation. Suppos- 
ing I had been a Catholic child in such a 
situation—if such a supposition be possible 
—the pious feelings with which God inspired 
me would have been under the guidance of 
a tender spiritual father, who would have 
supplied exactly what I needed, when about 
to fall under the sense of unassisted weakness 
which I have described. He would have taught 
me to be innocent and firm in the midst of 
my trials, which would then have tended 
to exalt instead of oppressing my character. 
I would have kept my character not only clear 
in the sight of God, but honorable among my 
fellows, who soon would have given up their 
persecution when they found me steadfast; 
and I might have brought with me in the path 
of peace and justice many whom I followed in 
the dark ways of sin. But it is in vain to 
calculate on what I might have been had I 
been then a Catholic. God be praised, my 
losses I may yet recover, and perhaps even 
reap advantages from them.” 


So much for the sad and puny child- 
hood of one who in after-life freed 
himself absolutely from the bondage 


of public opinion He who can truly 
say, “Tu solus Domine!” has reach- 
ed the sublimest height of dignity and 
freedom. 


If George Spencer’s early years 


gave small promise of moral heroism, 
still less would his youth lead one to 
look for great virtues in him. His 
autobiography tells us that he yielded 
to the degrading temptations of stu- 
dent life at Cambridge, not from in- 
clination so much as because other 
men set him the example. Two years 
of misery he endured, too, from the fear 
that a courteous and merited apology 
made by him to a gentleman whom he 
had unwittingly offended might have 
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laid him open to the charge of cow- 
ardice. 

As a scholar he ranked high, and 
held, at the same time, a good place 
among athletes ; thus showing advance 
in mind and body, while his soul was 
still cramped by the fear of ridicule, 

Then comes the continental tour, 
made after a grand and uninteresting 
fashion; courier, servants, maids, and 
family physician. George’s journal 
is full of the sneers with which a well- 
bred English tourist is wont to exor- 
cise the demon of popery. He is much 
amused at the street-preaching of a 
passionist father in Terracina ; little 
dreaming that one day he himself 
would perform the duties of a sveglia- 
rino, and with only partial success too. 

One admires constantly the good 
sense and high tone of Lord and Lady 
Spencer. Invaluable was the exam- 
ple they gave their children ; wonder- 
ful to an American reader, the sway 
they exercised over their grown-up 
sons, 

Soon after returning to England, 
Mr. Spencer took orders and entered 
upon the life of a country clergyman. 
By fulfilling in person the arduous 
duties which are too often left to a 
curate, he gave evidence of true no- 
bility of character; but so deficient 
in judgment and in deference to su- 
periors was his general conduct, that 
the world wondered more at his lack 
of common sense than at his courage. 
Viewed from the present time, the 
germs of sanctity are plainly visible 
in these vague strugzles after perfee- 
tion. He practised great mortifica- 
tions, concealing them as far as was 
possible. He inveighed against tepid- 
ity wherever shown with an independ- 
ence as valiant as it was unpleasant 
to the objects of his condemnation. 
No very comfortable member of a 
diocese was the Hon. Mr. Spencer in 
those days. Bishop Bloomfield, his 
former tutor, bore his vagaries with 
fatherly patience, and, looking through 
the mist of Methodism that hung about 
his views, acutely detected the true 
difficulty, and recommended as a cure 
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The Poor Man’s Preservative against 
Popery, by Blanco White. On one 
occasion when Dr. Bloomfield read 
prayers in his own church, St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Bishopsgate, Mr. Spencer, 
who was invited to preach, took the 
occasion to explain these evangelical 
views of religion, intimating that the 
congregation were not in the habit of 
hearing the gospel fully and faithfully 
expounded. The bishop was wounded, 
but he only said : “ George, how could 
you preach such a sermon as that? 
In future I must look over your ser- 
mon before you go into the pulpit.” 

Here is a scrap from his journal 
about the same time, 1824, or there- 
about: “The Bishop of Bristol 
preached in the morning for the 
schools a sermon worthy of Plato 
rather than St. Paul.” And another 
day: “ Went with all speed to Cra- 
ven chapel, where I heard Irving, the 
Scotch minister, preach nearly two 
hours. Iwas greatly delighted with 
his eloquence and stout Christian doc- 
trine, though his manner is most blam- 
ably extravagant.” And again: “I 
went with Mr. A. and Miss B—— 
tohear Mrs. Fry perform, and was de- 
lighted to hear her expounding to the 
prisoners in Newgate.” 

Among evangelical believers, Mr. 
Spencer found an energy and a mis- 
sionary spirit which harmenized with 
his own zealous nature. In theologi- 
cal matters he was dissatisfied whither- 
soever he turned. In 1822, soon afier 
being made deacon, his early tenden- 
‘ies to high church principles had re- 
ceived a blow from which they never 
recovered, He shall tell the cireum- 
stances in his owa simple words. 


“Twas at the time living at Althorp, my 
father’s principal residence in the country, 
serving as a curate to the parish to which it 
was attached, though the park itself is extra- 
parochial. Among the visitors who resorted 
there was one of the most distinguished 
scholars of the day, to whom, as to many 
more of the Anglican Church, I owe a debt 
of gratitude for the interest which he took in 
me, and for the help I actually received from 
him in the course of inquiry, which has hap- 
pily terminated in the haven of the true 
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church, Ishould like to make a grateful and 
honorable mention of his name, but as this 
has been found fault with I forbear.* I was 
one day explaining to him with earnestness 
the line of argument which I was pursuing 
with dissenters, and my hopes from it; I sup- 
pose I expected encouragement, such as I had 
received from many others. But he simply 
and candidly said ; ‘These would be very con- 
venient doctrines if we could make use of 
them, but they are available only for Roman 
Catholics ; they will not serve us.’ I saw in 
a moment the truth of his remark, and his 
character and position gave it additional 
weight. I did not answer him; but as asol- 
dier who has received what he feels to be a 
mortal wound will suddenly stand still, and 
then quietly retire out of the mélée, and seek 
a quiet*spot to die in, so I went away with my 
high churchism mortally wounded in the 
very prime of its vigor and youth, to die 
forever to the character of an Anglican high 
churchman. Why did not this open my 
eyes, you will say, to the truth of Catholici- 
ty? LIanswer, simply because my early prej- 
udices were too strong. The unanswerable 
remark of my friend was like a reductio ad 
absurdum of all high church ideas. If they 
were true, the Catholic would be so; which 
is absurd, as I remember Euclid would say, 
‘Therefore,’ ete. The grand support of the 
high church system, church authority, having 
been thus overthrown, it was an easy though 
gradual work to get out of my mind all its 
minor details and accomplishments, one after 
another; such as regard for holy places, for 
holy days, for consecrated persons, for eecle- 
siastical writers; finally, almost all definite 
dogmatic notions. It would seem that a'l 
was slipping away, when, coming to the con- 
viction of the truth of Catholicity, some years 
after, it was with extraordinary delight I founa 
myself picking up again the shattered dis- 
persed pieces of the beautiful fabric, and 
placing them now in better order on the right 
foundation, solid and firm, no longer exposed 
to such a catastrophe as had upset my card- 
castle of Anglican churchmanship.” 


The divided state of his own parish 
occupied Mr. Spencer's thoughts, and 
he devoted himself to winning dissent- 
ers into the fold by other means than 
high church arguments. He tried te 
stretch open the gates of the establish- 
ment so as to admit all classes of relig- 
ionists to her communion. Another 
system seemed more likely to prove 
efficacious, namely, the beautiful ex- 
ample he set of devotion in his parish ; 
making great sacrifices for the poor, 


* This distinguished scholar was Dr, Elmaiy. 
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and qualifying himself to perform the 
offices of a physician to the body as 
well as to the soul. 

But new difficulties were in store 
for him in matters of faith. The 
Athanasian creed begins to disturb 
him, not because of its doctrines, but 
because of the condemnatory clauses 
at the beginning and end. He is now 
rector of Brington, with excellent pros- 

ects of advancement. Is he not 
nonee to resign his position, since he 
xannot agree in full with the Establish- 
ment? “No,” says the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough; “there is a difference be- 
tween an open attack upon the liturgy 
and thirty-nine articles, and the enter- 
taining of private doubts to be confided 
to a friend with the hope of having 
them removed. It would have been a 
sufficient cause for choosing another 
profession than that of the ministry ; 
but, being already in holy orders, it is 
not a sufficient reason for resignation.” 
“No,” said Dr. Blomfield ; “it is one 
thing to doubt the truth of a doctrine, 
and another to believe it false. Be- 
sides, the Protestant Church does not 
pretend to pronounce a sentence of 
condemnation like the Church of Rome. 
These clauses are merely intended to 
assert the truth of certain dogmas very 
emphatically.” 

That this line of argument was not 
convincing it is easy to see. ‘The re- 
sult was that Mr. Spencer informed his 
superiors that he should give up read- 
ing the Athanasian creed in his church. 
Then feeling certain that he was no 
longer in danger of promotion, he 
threw himself with renewed ardor 
into the work of reconciling all sects 
to each other. 

His family as a last resource be- 
thought them of marrying him to a 
lady who had charmed him in his col- 
lege days. No; his conviction was that 
he ought not to marry. One pities the 
disappointment of Lord and Lady Spen- 
cer. This son, whom they had placed 
in an admirable position in life, who had 
every attraction of manner and person 
that could insure worldly success, seem- 
-ed determined to thwart their efforts for 
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his happiness, and to disappoint parent- 
alambition. But they littleimagined 
how far his reckless unworldliness 
would finally carry him. 

On the 23d of November, 1827, 
when he returned from his parochial 
visitation, he found a letter purporting 
to come from a gentleman in Lille, 
who was “grievously troubled about 
the arguments for popery.” Ever de- 
sirous to strengthen the wavering, 
Rey. Mr. Spencer entered into a long 
correspondence, which resulted in a 
promise on his own part to follow his 
correspondent into the Catholic Church 
if he would acknowledge his true 
name and pause awhile before joining 
the Catholics. He tells us: 


“T heard no more of him till after my con- 
version and arrival at Rome, when I discover- 
ed that my correspondent was a lady, who 
had herself been converted a short time before 
she wrote to me. I never heard her name 
before (Miss Dolling), nor am I aware that she 
had ever seen me; but God moved her to de- 
sire and pray for my salvation, which she also 
undertook to bring about in the way I have 
related. I cannot say that I entirely approve 
of the stratagem to which she had recourse, 
but her motive was good, and God gave suc 
cess to her attempt, for it was this that first 
directed my attention particularly to inquire 
about the Catholic religion, though she lived 
not to know the accomplishment of her wish- 
es and prayers. She died at Paris, a year be- 
fore my conversion, when about to take the 
veil asa nun of the Sacred Heart; and I 
trust I have in her an intercessor in heaven, 
as she prayed for me so fervently on earth.” 


Not being restrained; as was Mr. 
Spencer, by a sense of personal grati- 
tude, we may be allowed to express 
entire disapproval of the stratagem of 
the * Maid of Lille.” Like most other 
plots, it was quite unnecessary. Rev. 
Mr. Spencer would have listened with 
profound attention to any person who 
claimed to possess the truth, and it was 
offering him an indignity to trick him 
into attention, as foolish mothers decoy 
their children to the dentist’s. 

None the less, however, were Miss 
Dolling’s arguments.strong and con- 
vincing: “That Scripture without 
tradition is quite insufficient for salva- 
tion. We cannot know anything about 
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the Scriptures themselves, their com- 
position, inspiration, interpretation, 
without tradition. Besides, the New 
Testament was not the text-book of the 
apostles. It is a collection of some 
things they were inspired to write for 
the edification of the first Christians 
and others who had not seen our Lord ; 
and the epistles are a number of let- 
ters from inspired men bound up to- 
gether in one volume. The body of 
doctrine, with its bearings, symmetry, 
extent, and obligation, was delivered 
orally by the apostles, and the epistles 
must be consonant to that system as 
well as explanatory of portions of it. 
Only by the unbroken succession of 
pastors from the apostles to the present 
time can we have any safeguard as to 
what we shall believe, and how we are 
to believe. The apostles and their suc- 
cessors were ‘to teach all nations,’ and 
Christ promised them, and them alone, 
the unerring guide of the Holy Spirit.” 
She then assigns to tradition the of- 
fice of bearing testimony to what the 
doctrines of the church have been and 
are at present. The definitions of 
councils are simple declarations that 
such and such is the belief then, and 
from the beginning of the Catholic 
Church. They state what is, not in- 
vent what is to be. Now, history or 
written tradition, as contradistinguish- 
ed from Scripture, testifies to every 
simple tenet of the Catholic Church— 
her creeds, liturgy, sacraments, juris- 
diction. It testifies unerringly, too, 
even from the objections of heretics, 
to the fact that this church has been 
always believed divine in her origin, 
divine in her teaching, infallible and 
unerring in her solemn pronounce- 
ments. This is fact, and who can 
gainsay it ? . 

Toward the end of the year 1829, 
Rev. Mr. Spencer made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips, 
who was then seventeen years old. 
A few weeks later he visited this new 
friend at Garendon Park, Loughbro’, 
a visit the result of which is best given 
in his own words: 


“On Sunday, Jan, 24, 1880, I preached in 
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my church, and in the evening took leave ef 
my family for the week, intending to return 
on the Saturday following to my ordinary 
duties athome. But our Lord ordered better 
for me. During the week I spent on this 
visit, I passed many hours daily in conversa- 
tion with Phillips, and was satisfied beyond 
all my expectations with the answers he gave 
to the different questions I proposed about 
the principal tenets and practices of the 
Catholics. During the week we were in com- 
pany with several other Protestants, and 
among them some distinguished clergymen of 
the Church of England, who occasionally 
joined in our discussions. I was struck with 
observing how the advantage always ap- 
peared on his side in the arguments which 
took place between them, notwithstanding 
their superior age and experience ; and I saw 
how weak was the cause in behalf of which 
I had hitherto been engaged; I felt ashamed 
of arguing any longer against what I began to 
see clearly could not be fairly disproved. I 
now openly declared myself completely 
shaken, and, though I determined to take 
no decided step until I was entirely convinced, 
I determined to give myself no rest till I 
was satisfied, and had little doubt now of 
what the result would be. But yet I thought 
not how soon God would make the truth 
clear to me. I was to return home, as I have 
said,on Saturday. Phillips agreed to accom- 
pany me on the day previous to Leicester, 
where we might have further conversation 
with Father Caestryck, the Catholic mission- 
ary established in that place. I imagined 
that I might take some weeks longer for con- 
sideration, but Mr. Caestryck’s conversation 
that afternoon overcame all my opposition. 
He explained to me, and made me see, that 
the way to come at the knowledge of the true 
religion is not to contend, as men are disposed 
to do, about each individual point, but to 
submit implicitly to the authority of Christ, 
and of those to whom he has committed the 
charge of his flock. He set before me the 
undeniable but wonderful fact of the agree 
ment of the Catholic Church all over the 
world, in one faith, under one head; he 
showed me the assertions of Protestants that 
the Catholic Church had altered her doctrines 
were not supported by evidence ; he pointed 
out the wonderful, unbroken chain of the 
Roman pontiffs ; he observed to me how in all 
ages the church, under their guidance, had 
exercised an authority, indisputed by her 
children, of cutting off from her communion 
all who opposed her faith and disobeyed her 
discipline. I saw that her assumption of this 
power was consistent with Christ’s commission 
to his apostles to teach all men to the end of 
the world; and his declaration that those 
who would not hear the pastors of his church 
rejected him. What right, then, thought I, 
had Luther and his companions to set them- 
selves against the united voice of the church ? 
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T saw that he rebelled against the authority 
of God when he set himself up ds an inde- 
pendent guide. He was bound to obey the 
Catholic Church—how then should I not be 
equally bound to return toit? And need I 
fear that I should be led into error by trust- 
ing to those guides to whom Christ himself 
thus directed me? No! I thought this im- 
possible. Full of these impressions, I left 
Mr. Caestryck’s house to go to my inn, whence 
I was to return home next morning. Phil- 
lips accompanied me, and took this last occa- 
sion to impress on me the awful importance 
of the decision which I was called upon to 
make, At length I answered: 

“*Tam overcome. There is no doubt of 
the truth, One more Sunday I will preach 
to my congregation, and then put myself into 
Mr. Foley’s hands, and conclude this busi- 
ness.” 

“It may be thought with what joyful ar- 
dor he embraced this declaration, and warned 
me to declare my sentiments faithfully in 
these my last discourses. The next minute 
led me to this reflection: Have I any right to 
stand in that pulpit, being once convinced 
that the church is heretical to which it be- 
longs? Am I safe in exposing myself to the 
danger which may attend one day’s travel- 
ling, while I turn my back on the church of 
God, which now calls upon me to unite my- 
self to her forever? I said to Phillips, ‘If 
this step is right for me to take next week, it 
is my duty to take it now. My resolution 
is made; to-morrow I will be received into 
the church.’ We lost no time in despatching 
a messenger to my father, to inform him of 
this unexpected event. AsIwas forming my 
last resolution, the thought of him came across 
me; will it not be said that I endanger his 
very life by so sudden and severe a shock ? 
The words of our Lord rose before me and 
answered all my doubts: ‘ He that hateth not 
father and mother, and brothers and sisters, 
and houses and lands, and his own life too, 
cannot be my disciple.’ To the Lord, then, I 
trusted for the support and comfort of my 
dear father under the trial which, in obe- 
dience to his call, I was about to inflict upon 
him. I had no further anxiety to disturb 
me. God alone knows the peace and joy 
with which I laid me down that night to rest. 
The next day, at nine o'clock, the church re- 
ecived me for her child.” 


Far from finding himself harshly 
received by his family after his con- 
version, Mr. Spencer’s domestic re- 
lations remained quite undisturbed. 
It was in the early days of conver- 
sions in England; Tractarianism was 
in its very infancy, and Earl Spencer 
had always shown kindness to Catho- 
lics, as to a vanquished enemy. 
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When his son returned from Rome 
as a priest in 1832 and took possession 
of his parish at West Bromwich, one 
of the poorest in the diocese, Lord 
Spencer made ample provision for his 
support. In 1834 this excellent noble. 
man died, and with the legacy left by 
him to Father Spencer several church. 
es and missions were established. It 
was a theory of Father Spencer’s that 
the evangelical counsels could be prac- 
tised as well in the world as in a re- 
ligious life. In order to carry out 
this experiment he placed all his pos- 
sessions at the command of Right Rey. 
Dr. Walsh, his bishop, who appointed 
an économe to supply his necessities 
aud those of his church. 

That his conversion was not allow- 
ed to pass without sharp criticism from 
Protestants can be easily imagined. 
He was pensive partly by nature, 
partly, perhaps, from the feeling that 
his actions were misunderstood by his 
old companions and friends. All the 
more attractive was the quaint humor 
that lighted up his conversation. “ One 
day when speaking with a brother 
priest with sad earnestness about the 
spiritual destitution of the poor peo- 
ple around him, who neither knew 
God nor would listen to those who 
were willing to teach them, a poor 
woman knocked at the sacristy door, 
and was ordered to come in; she fell 
on her knees very reverently to get 
Father Spencer’s blessing as soon as 
she approached him. His companion 
observed that this poor woman re- 
minded him of the mother of the sons 
of Zebedee, who came to our Saviour 
adorans. ‘ Yes, replied Father Spen- 
cer, with a very arch smile, ‘and not 
only adorans, but petens aliquid ab 
eo. ” 

Though so harshly handled some- 
times by Protestants, Mr. Spencer ex- 
ercised a forbearance toward them that 
all converts would do well to imitate. 
Remembering his own honest delu- 
sions, he attributed sincerity to the 
adherents of every sect. “ Some were 
supposing once in his presence that il 
was impossible for followers of Joanna 
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Southcote, and the like, not to be fully 
aware that they were being deluded. 
Father Ignatius said it was not so, 
and related a peculiar case that he 
witnessed himself. He happened to 
be passing through Birmingham, and 
had occasion to enter a shop there to or- 
dersomething. The shopkeeper asked 
him if he had heard of the great light 
that had arisen in these modern times. 
Hesaidno. ‘Well, then, repeated the 
shopman, ‘ here, sir, is something to en- 
lighten you,’ handing him a neatly got 
up pamphlet. He had not time to 
glance at the title when his friend 
behind the counter ran on ata great 


rate ina speech something to the fol- * 


lowing effect: That the four gospels 
were all figures and myths, that the 
epistles were only faint foreshadowings 
of the real sun of justice that was 
now at length arisen. The Messias 
was come in the person of a Mr. Ward, 
and he would see the truth demonstrat- 
ed beyond the possibility of a doubt 
hy looking at the gospel he held in 
his hand. While the shopman was 
expressing hopes of converting him, he 
took the opportunity of looking at the 
pamphlet, and found that all this new 
theory of religion was built upon a par- 
ticular way of printing the text :* Glory 
be to God on high, and on earth peace 
to—Ward’s men.’ On turning away in 
disgust from his fruitless remonstrances 
with this specimen of Ward’s men, he 
found some of Ward’s women, also, in the 
same place, and overheard them ex- 
claiming: ‘ Oh, little England knows 
what a treasure they have in jail! 
The pretended Messias happened to 
be in prison for felony at the time.” 
He declared that these poor creatures 
were entirely sincere and earnest in 
the faith they had in this malefactor. 

This belief in the genuineness of 
all kinds of religious convictions, join- 
ed to his passionate love of country, 
led Father Spencer to engage in the 
great work of his life—the forming of 
an Association of Prayers for the Con- 
version of England. Mr. Phillips join- 
ed with him heartily in the project, 
and it was anew element of joy in their 
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beautiful friendship. From the year 
1838 to the day of his death, Father 
Spencer labored unceasingly for this 
end. Many persons grew sick of the 
very sound of the words, and did not 
hesitate to tell him so either; but 
through praise, blame, success, or 
ridicule he labored unceasingly,— 
and works now, we may be sure, in 
heaven this very day for the same 
end. Who can doubt that such peti- 
tions will be granted ? 

After nine years of hardship, perse- 
cution, and loving labor as a parish 
priest, Father Spencer was called to 
Oscott College to take charge of the 
spiritual affairs of the students. 

By education he was well suited to 
hold so distinguished.a position. He was 
admirably versed in the French, Ital- 
ian, and German languages; a good 
classical and mathematical scholar of 
course (having been a first-class Cam- 
bridge man), and well read both in Prot- 
estant and Catholic theology. His in- 
tercourse with the young men was 
very charming. He would make up 
a game at cricket, go heartily into all 
their youthful sports, and even give 
lessons to beginners. In spiritual mat- 
ters he had a very fascinating way of 
throwing a certain poetry into what is 
usually considered the prosaic part of 
priestly duties. Between these two 
moods there was a third, in which, with 
a kindly assumption of equality, as it 
were, he would take them into his in- 
terests as genially as he entered into 
theirs. 

In 1844 Father Spencer went abroad 
for his health, and accomplished much 
for the Association of Prayers. In the 
following yearhe returned to England, 
and entered at once into retreat un- 
der the direction of Father Thomas 
Clarke, S.J., in Hodder place. From 
this retreat he came forth with a fixed 
determination to join the order of the 
Passionists, lately established in Eng- 
land by his friend Padre Domenico. 
How happy the results of this decision 
were the following pages will show. 

The Congregation of the Passion 
was founded by Blessed Paul of the 
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Cross about the middle of the last 
century, and approved by Benedict 
XIV., Clement XIV., and Pius VI. 
Its object is to work for the sanctifica- 
tion of the souls of the faithful; to 
which end it uses, not only preaching 
and the sacraments, but the diffusion of 
devotion to the passion of Christ. This 
work is accomplished by means of mis- 
sions, retreats, and parish work in pas- 
sionist houses. If necessary, the fa- 
thers take charge of a parish; other- 
wise they work in their own churches 
az missioners. ‘They teach only their 
own younger members, and they goon 
foreign missions when sent by the Holy 
Father or the Propaganda. 


“To keep the members of an order always 
ready for their out-door work,” says F. Pius, 
‘there are certain rules for their interior life 
which may be likened to the drill or parade 
of soldiers in their quarters. This disci- 
pline varies according to the spirit of each 
order. 

“The idea of a passionist’s work will lead 
us to expect what his discipline must be. The 
spirit of a passionist is a spirit of atonement. 
He says with St. Paul: ‘I rejoice in my suf- 
ferings, and fill up those things that are want- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ in my flesh for 
his body, which is the church.’ Coloss. i.24. 
For this cause the interior life of a passionist 
is rather austere. He has to rise shortly af- 
ter midnight from a bed of straw to chaunt 
matins and lauds, and spend some time in 
meditation. He has two hours more medita- 
tion during the day, and altogether about five 
hours of choir work in the twenty-four. He 
fasts and abstains from flesh meat three times 
in the week, all the year round round, besides 
Lent and Advent. He is clad in a coarse black 
garment; wears sandals instead of shoes; 
and practises other acts of penance of minor 
importance. 

“This seems rather a hard life; but an or- 
dinary constitution does not find the least 
difficulty in complying with the letter of the 
rule. It is withal a happy, cheerful life ; 
for it seems the nature of penance to make 
the heart of the penitent light and gladsome, 
‘ rejoicing in suffering.’ ” 


The fathers are bound by these 
rules only when living in the houses 


of their order. Outside they accom- 
modate themselves to circumstances 
and take life as they find it; not very 
easy, as we shall see by the experien- 
ces of F. Ignatius. The superior has, 
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moreover, the right to relax the rule 
for those who are ill or overworked. 

At forty-seven Hon. and Rey, 
George Spencer entered upon this 
austere life. There was little to 
attract human nature to the order. 
Four foreigners, living in a wretch. 
ed house, friendless and nearly pen- 
niless, were the principal occupants of 
Aston Hall, and even this unenvyiable 
position they had reached only after 
four years of labor and trial. 

The noble novice submitted to more 
than ordinary tests of vocation. Rank, 
age, and education made him especial. 
ly the object of distrust to F. Constan- 
tine, master of novices, who knew that 
true kindness must turn the rough side 
of discipline to a candidate for admis- 
sion. 


“A day or two after his arrival he was 
ordered to wash down an old dirty flight of 
stairs. He tucked up his sleeves and fell to, 
using his brush, tub, and soapsuds with as 
much zest and good-will as if he had been a 
maid-of-all-work. Of course he was no great 
adept at this sort of employment, and proba- 
bly his want of skill drew down some sharp 
rebukes from his overseer. Some tender- 
hearted religious never could forget the sight 
of this venerable ecclesiastic, trying to scour 
the crevices and crannies to the satisfaction 
of his new master. He got through it well 
and took the corrections so beautifully that 
in a few days he was voted to the habit.” 


A little suffering there was for F. 
Ignatius (as we must now call him) 
from homesickness and the difficulty 
of adapting himself to the small items 
of novice discipline. Chilled feet, a 
hard bed, and meagre diet were not 
quite easy to bear. But his hardest 
trial was the consideration of his com- 
panions, who tried to spare him hu- 
miliations, and take upon themselves 
works that seemed degrading for one 
of his standing. Austerities were soon 
forgotten, but dispensations were true 
afflictions to one whose‘wish with re- 
gard to life was ceaseless labor, and 
with regard to death “to die unseen 
and unknown in a ditch.” 

The story of his fifteen years of re- 
ligious life is beautifully told by his 
biographer. Only under the restraint 
of a religious rule did his gifts and 
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virtues receive their right development. 
It was like a second youth, a second 
training for life; undue impetuosity 
was restrained, zeal, generosity, chari- 
ty, tenderness, all found an object and 
a wise direction. Surely never was 
sanctity made more attractive than in 
the person of the noble and gentle F. 
Ignatius. Great was the rejoicing 
among postulants and novices when 
his arrival was announced at any one 
of the passionist houses. Anecdote, 
mirth, kind and sympathizing inter- 
course were in store for the recreation 
wherever he appeared, clad in his 
coarse attire, with a brace of rough 
drogget bags slung over his broad 
shoulders. The journey had been 
made, they might be sure, in the third- 
class cars, “because there was no 
fourth class.” The spirit of holy pov- 
erty had grown to be a sort of passion 
with him, only to be surpassed by his 
zeal for the salvation of souls. He 
treated himself, and wished others to 
treat him, like a beggar; thankful for 
any favor, but cheerfully submissive to 
refusal. When he had a long journey 
before him, if any one offered him a 
“lift” in a cart or wagon, he gladly 
accepted it; if not, he was quite con- 
tented. He seldom refused a meal 
when travelling, and would ask for 
something to eat at any house upon the 
road, if necessary. At home he gen- 
erally washed and mended his own 
clothes, and when he was superior 
would allow no one to perform menial 
offices for him. In dress he dreaded 
overnicety, and would as gladly wear 
a cast-off tartan as anything else, if it 
did not tend to throw discredit upon 
his order. For several years he wore 
an old mantle belonging to a religious 
who had died, and only left it off at 
the desire of the provincial. This was 
by no means his natural bent. Those 
who knew him as a young man say 
that he would hunt through the hosiers’ 
shops in a dozen streets in London to 
find articles that could satisfy his fas- 
tidious taste. But, to return to the 
pleasure which his presence in a com- 
munity always gave: 
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“ His visits at home were like meteor flash- 
es, bright and beautiful, and always made us 
regret that we could not enjoy his edifying 
company for a longer time. Those who are 
much away on the external duties of the or- 
der find the rule a little severe when they 
return; to Father Ignatius it seemed a small 
heaven of refreshing satisfaction. His coming 
home was usually announced to the commun- 
ity a day or two before, and all were promis- 
ing themselves rare treats from his presence 
among them. It was cheering tosee the por- 
ter run in beaming with joy as he announced 
the glad tidings, ‘Father Ignatius is come!’ 
The exuberance of his own delight, as he greet- 
ed first one and then another of his compan- 
ions, added to our own joy. In fact the day 
Father Ignatius came home almost became a 
holiday by custom. Those days were; and 
we feel inclined to tire our readers by expati- 
ating on them, as if writing brought them back. 

‘“* Whenever he arrived at one of our hous- 
es, and had a day or two to stay, it was usual 
for the younger religious, such as novices and 
students, to go to him, one by one, for con- 
ference. He liked this very much, and would 
write to higher superiors for permission to 
turn off at Broadway, for instance, on his way 
to London, in order to make acquaintance 
with the young religious. His counsels had 
often a lasting effect; many who were inclin- 
ed to leave the life they had chosen remained 
steadfast after a conference with him. He did 
not give commonplace solutions to difficul- 
ties, but he had some peculiar phrase, some 
quaint axiom, some droll piece of spirituality 
to apply to every little trouble that came be- 
fore him. He was specially happy in his 
fund of anecdote, and could tell one, it was 
believed, on any. subject that came before 
him. This extraordinary gift of conversation- 
al power made the conferences delightful. 
The novices, when they assembled for recrea- 
tion, and gave their opinions on F. Ignatius, 
whom many had spoken to for the first time 
in their life, nearly all would conclude, ‘ If 
ever there was a saint, he’s one.’ 

“Tt was amusing to observe how they pre- 
pared themselves for forming their opinion. 
They all heard of his being a great saint, and 
some fancied he would eat nothing at all for 
one day, and might attempt a little vegetables 
on the next. One novice, in particular, had 
made up his mind to this, and to his great 
surprise he saw Father Ignatius eat an extra 
good breakfast; and when about to settle 
into a rash judgment, he saw the old man 
preparing to walk seven miles to a railway 
station on the strength of his meal. Another 
novice thought such a saint would never 
laugh or make any one else laugh; to his 
agreeable disappcintment, he found that 
Father Ignatius brought more cheerfulness 
into the recreation than had been there for 
some time. We gathered around him, by a 
kind of instinct, and so entertaining was he 
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that one felt it a mortification to be called 
away from the recreation room while Father 
Ignatius was init. He used to recount with 
peculiar grace and fascinating wit scenes he 
went through in his life. There is scarcely 
an anecdote in this book we have not heard 
him relate. He was most ingenuous. Ask 
him what question you pleased, he would an- 
swer it if he knewit. In relating an anecdote 
he often spoke in five or six different tones 
of voices ; he imitated the manner and action 
of those he knew to such perfection that 
laughter had to pass into admiration. He 
seldom laughed outright, and even if he did 
he would very soon stop. If he came across 
a number of Punch, he ran over some of the 
sketches at once and then he would be ob- 
served to stop, laugh, and lay it down at once 
as if to deny himself further enjoyment. It 
is needless to say there was nothing rollicking 
or off-handed in his wit—never; it was sub- 
dued, sweet, delicate, and lively. . . . In fact, 
a recreation presided over by Father Ignatius 
was the most innocent and gladsome one 
could imagine. 

“Tn one thing Father Ignatius did not go 
against anticipation, he was most exact in the 
observance of our rules. He would always 
be the first in for midnight office. Many a 
time the younger portion of the community 
used to make arrangements over night to be 
in before him, but it was no use. Once, in- 
deed, a student arrived in choir before him, and 
Father Ignatius appeared so crestfallen at 
being beaten that the student would never 
be in before him again, and would delay on 
the way if he thought Father Ignatius had 
not yet passed. He seemed particularly hap- 
py when he could light the lamps or gas for 
matins. He was child-like in his obedience 
He would not transgress the most trifling reg- 
ulation. It was usual with him to say, ‘[ 
cannot understand those persons who say, 
Oh! I am all right ifI getto purgatory. We 
should be more generous with Almighty God. 
I don’t intend to go to purgatory, and if I do 
I must know what for.’ ‘ But, Father Ignatius,’ 
a father would say, ‘we fall into so many 
imperfections that it seems presumptuous to 
attempt to escape scot free,’ ‘Well,’ he 
would reply, ‘ nothing can send us to purgatory 
but a wilful, venial sin, and may the Lord 
preserve us from such a thing as that; a 
religious ought to die before being guilty of 
the least wilful fault.’ ” 


In the year 1850, Father Ignatius 
made the resolution of never being 
idle a moment, and carried it out to 
the end of his life. Bergamo’s Pen- 
sieri ed Affetti he translated in railway 
stations while waiting for trains, be- 
fore and after dinner, and in intervals 
between confessions. Of letter-writing 
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he made a kind of duty, and on one 
occasion he wrote seventy-cight in the 
course of two free days. Not mere 
notes, either, were his letters, but epis- 
tles full of thought and sympathy for 
his correspondent. 


“His days were indeed full days, and he 
scarcely ever went to bed until he had shaken 
himself out of nodding asleep over his table 
three or four times. No one ever heard him 
say that he was tired and required rest; rest 
he never had, except on his hard bed or in 
his quiet grave. If any man ever ate his 
bread in the sweat of his brow, it was Father 
Ignatius of St. Paul, the ever-toiling pas- 
sionist.”” 


Tilness, unless it kept him in his bed, 
never interfered with the performance 
of his duties. When superior, he used 
his power to secure the hardest work 
for himself. During the time of his 
rectorship in Sutton, he would preach 
and sing mass after hearing confessions 
all the morning; attend sick calls, 
preach in the evening at some distant 
parish, come home perhaps at eleven 
o'clock, say his office, and be the first 
to come to matins at two o'clock. ‘The 
Father Provincial found him so in- 
genious in eluding privileges that he 
placed him under obedience in matters 
of health to one of the priests of his 
community, whom he strictly obeyed 
ever after. 

Once a cramp or some accident had 
made him fall into a ditch where he 
got drenched and covered with mud. 
On returning from the sick call which 
he was attending, he found a friend at 
the house, who sympathized with his 
especial interests. Down he sat for a 
good talk upon the conversion of Eng- 
land, and at the end of two hours was 
frightened off by one of the religious 
to change his clothes. 

When giving a retreat somewhere 
in midwinter, the shameful careless- 
ness of his entertainers allowed him 
to sleep in a room where there was 
neither bed nor fire, and where the 
snow drifted in under the door. In 
the morning it occurred to some one 
that perhaps Father Ignatius had oc- 
cupied this apartment. “A person 
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‘an down to see, and there was the 
tidsaint amusing himself by gathering 
up the snow that came into his room, 
and making little balls of it for kitten 
to run after. The kitten and himself 
seem to have become friends by hav- 
ing slept together in his rug the night 
before, and both were disappointed by 
the intrusion of the wandering visitor.” 

But though the good passionist was 
utterly forgetful of his “ own rights,” 
as the saying goes, he well knew how 
to administer a rebuke if justice de- 
manded it : 

“Once he was fiercely abused when beg- 
ging, and as the reviler came to a full stop in 
his froward speech, Father Ignatius quietly re- 
torted: ‘ Well, as you have been so generous 
to me personally, perhaps you would be so 
kind as to give me something now for my com- 
munity.’ This had a remarkable effect. It 
procured him a handsome offering then, as 
well as many others ever since.” 

On another occasion his knock was 
answered by a very superb footman. 
Father Ignatius gave his errand and re- 
ligious name, with a request to see the 
lady or gentleman of the house. The 
servant returned in a moment with the 
information that the gentleman was 
out and the lady engaged and also 
unable to help him. ® Perhaps she is 
not aware that I am the Honorable Mr. 
Spencer,” said the mendicant. Mer- 
cury bowed courteously and retired. 
In a minute or two came a rustling of 
silks and the sound of quick steps 
tripping down stairs. The lady en- 
tered with blush and courtesy and 
apology. She had not known that 
it was he, and there were so many 
impostors. “ But what will you 
take, my dear sir?” she exclaimed, 
ringing the bell, before he could ac- 
cept or decline the proposal. Father 
Ignatius said that he did not stand in 
need of anything to eat, and that he 
never took wine; but that he was in 
need of money for a good purpose, and 
would be glad to accept anything that 
she could give nim of that kind. The 
lady instantly handed him a five-pound 
note, with many regrets that she could 
not make it more. He took the note, 
and, folding it carefully away in his 
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pocket, made his acknowledgments 
after this fashion: “Now, I am very 
sorry to have to tell you that the alms 
you have given me will do you very 
little good. If I had not been born of 
a noble family, you would have turned 
me away with coldness and contempt. 
I take the money because it will be as 
useful to me as if it were given froma 
good motive; but I would advise you 
for the future, if you have any regard 
for your soul, to let the love of God, 
and not human respect, prompt your 
almsgiving.” Then taking his hat, he 
bade his amazed benefactress good 
morning, and left her to meditate upon 
purity of intention. 

Notwithstanding his fortitude and 
independence of spirit, we may gather 
from the following extract from his 
letters that begging cost him some ef- 
fort : 


“My present life is pleasant when money 
comes kindly; but when I get refused or 
walk a long way and find every one out, 
it is abit mortifying. That is best gain for 
me I suppose, though not what I am travel- 
ling for . I should not have had the time 
this morning to write to you had it not been 
for a disappointment in meeting a young 
man, who was to have been my begging 
guide for part of the day; and soI had to 
come home and stay until it is time to go 
and try my fortune in the enormous market- 
house, where there are innumerable stalls 
with poultry, eggs, fruit, meat, ete., kept in 
great part by Irishmen and women, on whom 
I have to-day presently to go and dance at- 
tendance, as this is the great market-day. I 
feel when going out on a job like this, asa 
poor child going in a bathing machine to be 
dipped in the sea, frissonnant ; but the Irish 
are so good-natured and generous that they 
generally make the work among them full of 
pleasure when once I am in it.” 


These expeditions extended not only 
through Great Britain, but even to the 
Continent sometimes. As he was pass- 
ing through Cologne one day, he met 
his brother Frederick, then Earl Spen- 
cer. At first his lordship looked won- 
deringly at him, and then, recogniz- 
ing his features, exclaimed: “ Hilloa, 
George, what are you doing here ?” 
“ Begging,” was the prompt reply, and 
then the two fell into a friendly chat 
about old times. 
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Strangely enough, the only member 
of the Spencer family who ever treat- 
ed Father Ignatius with the least 
harshness was this favorite brother, 
who, on succeeding to the title, laid 
such conditions upon his visiting the 
family estate that priestly dignity for- 
bade his going home. “ Twelve years 
have I been an exile from Althorp,” 
he said in 1857. But in that same 
year the earl relented and invited his 
brother to make him a visit. The 
letter joyfully accepting this tardy in- 
vitation was read by Lord Spencer 
upon his death-bed. This bereave- 
ment was a grievous blow to Father 
Ignatius. 

In 1862 he visited Althorp. The 
present earl carried out his father’s 
good resolutions to the utmost, and 
even restored a part of the annuity 
which had been diverted from Father 
Ignatius to other objects. Before 
leaving the community for this visit 
the religious saw him looking for a 
lock for one of his bags, and asked 
why he was so very particular all at 
once. ‘ Why, don’t you know,” said 
he, “‘ that the servant at the big house 
will open it, in order to put my shav- 
ing tackle, brush, and so forth, in their 
proper places ? and I should not like to 
have a general stare at my beads, san- 
dals, and habit.” But fashions had 
changed at Althorp. When the com- 
pany who had been invited, especially 
in his honor, went to dress for dinner, 
Father Ignatius remarked to the count- 
ess that Ais full dress would perhaps, 
not be quite in place at the table. “ On 
the contrary,” she answered, good-hu- 
moredly, “ all his old friends would be 
delighted to see a specimen of the fash- 
ions he had adopted since his old days 
of whist and repartee in the same hall.” 
The volunteers were entertained by 
the earl during his uncle’s visit. The 
passionist appeared in full costume, 
and sat next Lord Spencer, whom 
nothing would satisfy but a speech 
from the old man’s lips. A very pa- 
triotic speech it was too, and greeted 
by a cheer that gave pleasure to both 
uncle and nephew. 
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And so one of the crosses of hig 
life was gently removed, leaving many 
others, however, to be endured. For 
a heart so tender, a conscience so sen- 
sitive, a temperament so vivid and ex- 
citable as his, the world had many 
trials. His simplicity was mistaken 
for egotism ; his zeal looked to many 
persons like unbridled impeituosity ; 
his broad sympathies again seemed 
like indifferentism, and even calumny 
dared to attack his spotless character. 

All this he bore very patiently, but 
the suffering was often acute. A deep 
abstraction of manner would come 
over him at such times, making him 
quite unconscious of his own actions 
and of the impression they made upon 
those around him. One day when he 
was going through the streets of Rome 
with a brother religious, they passed a 
fountain. “He went over and put his 
hand so far into one of the jets that 
he squirted the water over a number 
of poor persons who were basking in 
in the sun a few steps beneath him. 
They made a stir, and uttered a few 
oaths as the water kept dashing down on 
them. The companion awoke Father 
Ignatius out of his reverie, and so un- 
conscious did he seem of the disturb- 
ance he had unwittingly created, that 
he passed on without alluding to it.” 

But whoever might blame Father 
Ignatius for his projects and his pecu- 
liar pertinacity in carrying them into 
execution, one consoler never failed 
him. The Holy Father was ever 
ready to speak with him of the con- 
version of England, merely request- 
ing him to endeavor to interest persons 
to pray also for all those separated 
from the faith in all countries, His 
Holiness has granted an indulgence of 
three hundred days to any one who 
shall say a devout prayer for the con- 
version of England. The preaching 
of Father Ignatius was peculiar to 
himself; he could not be said to pos- 
sess the gifts of human eloquence in 
the highest degree, but there was 
something like inspiration in his most 
commonplace discourse. He put the 
point of his sermon clearly before his 
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audience, and he proved it most ad- 
mirably. His acquaintance with the 
Scriptures was something marvellous ; 
not only could he quote texts in sup- 
port of doctrines, but he applied the 
facts of the sacred volume in such a 
happy way, with such a flood of new 
ideas, that one would imagine he lived 
in the midst of them, or had been told 
by the sacred writers what they were 
intended for. Besides this, he brought 
a fund of illustrations to carry con- 
viction through the mind. His illus- 
trations were taken from every phase 
of life and every kind of employment ; 
persons listening to him always found 
the peculiar gist of his discourse car- 
ried into their very homestead; nay, 
the objections they themselves were 
prepared to advance against it were 
answered before they could have been 
thought out. To add to this, there 
was an earnestness in his manner that 
made you see his whole soul, as it were, 
bent upon your spiritual good. His 
holiness of life, which report pub- 
lished before him—and one look was 
enough to convince you of its being 
true—compelled you to set a value on 
what he said far above the dicta of 
ordinary priests. 

His style was formed on the gospel. 
He loved the parables and the similes 
of our Lord, and rightly judged that 
the style of his divine Master was the 
most worthy of imitation. So far as 
the matter of his discourses was con- 
cerned, he was inimitable; his man- 
ner was peculiar to himself, deeply 
earnest and touching. He abstained 
from the rousing, thundering style, and 
his attempts that way to suit the taste 
and thus work upon the convictions of 
certain congregations, showed him that 
his forte did not lie there. The conse- 
quence was, that when the words of 
what he jocosely termed a “ crack” 
preacher would die with the sound of 
his own voice or the exclamations 
of the multitude, Father Ignatius’s 
words lived with their lives, and help- 
ed them to bear trials that came thirty 
years after they had heard him. To- 
ward the end of his life he became 
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rather tiresome to those who knew not 
his spirit ; but it was the tiresomeness 
of St. John the Evangelist. We are 
told that “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” used to be carried in his old 
age before the people, and that his 
only sermon was “ My little children, 
love one another.” He preached no 
more and no less, but kept perpetually 
repeating these few words. Father 
Ignatius, in like manner, was contin- 
ually repeating “the conversion of 
England.” No matter what the sub- 
ject of his sermon was he brought this 
in. He told us often that it became 
a second nature with him; that he 
could not quit thinking or speaking of 
it even if he tried, and believed he 
could speak for ten days consecutively 
on the conversion of England without 
having to repeat an idea. 

“He got on very well in the mis- 
sions: he took all the different parts as 
they were assigned him; but he was 
more successful in the lectures than ia 
the great sermons of the evening. His 
confessional was always besieged with 
penitents, and be never spared him- 
self.” 

His last mission was given in the 
beautiful little church of St. Patrick, 
Coatbridge (eight miles from Glasgow). 
Crowds came to hear the saintly old 
father plead for the conversion of Eng- 
land and the sanctification of Ireland. 
The first two days he heard confessions 
from six A.M, to eleven P.M., excepting 
the time needed for devotions and 
meals. On the third day he remained 
in the confessional until after midnight. 
When he came into the house, his host 
said: “I am afraid, Father Ignatius, 
you are overexerting yourself, and 
that you must feel tired and fatigued.” 
“No, no,” he answered with a smile, 
“JT am not fatigued. There is no use 
in saying I am tired, for, you know, I 
must be at the same work to-night in 
Leith.” He was in the confessional 
again at six o'clock in the morning, 
said mass at seven ; breakfasted at half- 
past eight, and left Coatbridge about 
nine oclock. Father O'Keefe re- 
marked to him that he looked much 
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better and younger in secular dress 
than in his habit. This made him laugh 
heartily. ‘“ When Father Thomas 
Doyle,” he replied, “ saw me in secular 
dress, he said, ‘ Father Ignatius, you 
look like a broken-down old gentle- 
man.’” And the frankness of the ob- 
servation seemed to amuse him im- 
mensely. 

The rest is easily told. He reached 
Carstairs Junction at half-past ten, and, 
leaving his luggage with the station- 
master, walked toward Carstairs 
Houses, the residence of his friend and 
godson, Mr. Monteith. Half a mile 
from the entrance to the estate the 
long avenue is crossed at right angles 
by a second, which leads to the grand 
entrance of the house. Father Ignatius 
had just passed the “rectangle,” when 
he turned off into a by-path. Then 
seeing he had lost his way, he asked a 
child which was the right road. He 
never spoke to mortal again. On a 
little corner in the avenue, just within 
sight of the house, and about a hundred 
paces from the door, he fell suddenly 
and yielded up his spirit into the hands 
of his Creator. May we all die doing 
God’s work, and as well prepared as 
Father Ienatius of St. Paul! “ It was 
God’s will that angels instead of men 
should surround his lonely bed of 
death.” It was simply by an after- 
thought that he had gone to Carstairs 
House to pass the time between the 
arrival and departure of two trains, 
and thus died at the threshold of an old 
friend’s door, instead of in the station. 

Very tenderly did Mr. Monteith re- 
ezive the weary burden that the grand 
old missionary laid down at his gates. 
The remains lay in religious state at 
Carstairs House for the greater part 
of three days. Fathers came from 
various retreats to look once more 
upon his beloved face, never so noble 
as in its last repose; and looked with 
silent wonder on all that now remained 
of one whom the world was not worthy 
of possessing longer. Every one, on 
hearing of his death, appeared to have 
lost a special friend; no one could 
lament, for they felt that he was happy ; 
few could pray for him, because they 
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were more inclined to ask his interces- 
sion. The greatest respect and atten- 
tion were shown by the railway offi- 
cials all along the route, and special 
ordinances were made in deference to 
the respected burden that was carried. 

Lord Spencer’s letter with regard to 
his uncle’s death is so pleasing that 
we transcribe it entire. He was in 
Denmark, and could not reach England 
for the obsequies : 

Denmark, Oct. 16th, 1864, 

Rey. Sm: I was much shocked to hear of 
the death of my excellent Uncle George. I 
received the sad intelligence last Sunday, and 
subsequently received the letter which you 
had the goodness to write tome. My absence 
from England prevented my doing what I 
should have wished to have done, to have at- 
tended to the grave the remains of my uncle, 
if it had been so permitted by your order. 

I assure you that, much as I may have dif- 
fered from my uncle on points of doctrine, no 
one could have admired more than I did the 
beautiful simplicity, earnest religion, and faith 
of my uncle. For his God he renounced all 
the pleasures of the world ; his death, sad as 
it is to us, was, as his life, apart from the world, 
but with God. 

His family will respect his memory as much 
as Iam sure you and the brethren of his or- 
der do. 

I should be much obliged to you if you let 
me know the particulars of the last days of his 
life, and also where he is buried, as I should 
like to place them among family records at 
Althorp. 

I venture to trouble you with these ques- 
tions, as I suppose you will be able to furnish 
them better than any one else. 

Yours faithfully, 
SPENCER. 

Thus in the end did Father Ignatius, 
in the simple pursuance of his duties, 
pierce through the prejudices of caste 
and tradition, harder to penetrate in 
England than elsewhere. 

Mr. Monteith has erected a cross on 
the corner of the avenue where his 
saintly friend fell. It bears this in- 
scription : 

“ On this spot the Hon, and Rev. Gzorae SpeN- 
cer, in religion, Father Ignatius of St. Paul, — 

Passionist, while in the midst of his labors 

for the salvation of souls, and the 
restoration of his countrymen to the 
unity of the faith, was suddenly 
called by his heavenly Mas- 
ter to his eternal home, 
October Ist, 1864. 
mB LF.” 
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A NATURALIST’S HOME. 


THERE is no place like England for 
a rich man to live in exactly as he 
pleases. It is the appropriate exer- 
cising-ground for the hobbies of all 
mankind. You may join an Agape- 
mone, or you may live alone in dirt 
and squalor, and call yourself a her- 
mit. ‘The whim of the late Charles 
Waterton, naturalist, was a very inno- 
cent one, namely, to make his home a 
city of refuge for all persecuted birds— 
a sanctuary inviolate from net and 
snare and gun; and he effected his 
humane purpose. An intimate asso- 
ciate and fervent admirer of his, one 
Dr. Richard Hobson, has given to the 
world* an account of this ornithologi- 
cal asylum; and it is certainly very 
curious. The name of the place was 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield; and it 


seems to have been peculiarly well 
adapted for the purpose to which it 


was put. It was situated on an island, 
approachable only by an iron foot- 
bridge, and having no other dwellings 
in its immediate neighborhood. The 
lake in which it stood gave the means 
of harboring waterfowl of all kinds, 
while the “ packing” of carrion crows 
in the park exhibits a proof of the pro- 
tection afforded by even the mainland 
portion of the estate; it was sufficiently 
extensive to allow of portions being 
devoted to absolute seclusion, for those 
birds which are naturally disposed to 
avoid the haunts of man. “ Two thirds 
of the lake, with its adjacent wood and 
pasture land, were kept free from all 
intrusion whatever for six successive 
months every year; even visitors at 
the house, of whatever rank, being 
‘warned off’ those portions set apart 
for natural history purposes. Even 
the marsh occupied by the herons was 
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forbidden ground throughout the whole 
breeding-season, unless in case of ac- 
cident to a young heron by falling 
from its nest; in which case aid was 
afforded with all the promptitude ex- 
hibited by the fire-escape conductors 
for the safety of human life.” 

The surroundings of the mansion 
itself were quaint and exceptional, ex- 
hibiiing the eccentric character of their 
proprietor. Item, a magnificent sun- 
dial—constructed, however, by a com- 
mon mason in the neighborhood—com- 
posed of twenty equilateral triangles, 
so disposed as to form a similar num- 
ber of individual dials, ten of which, 
whenever the sun shone, and what- 
ever its altitude, were faithful time- 
keepers. On these dials were engraved 
the names of cities in all parts of the 
globe, placed in accordance with their 
different degrees of longitude, so that 
the solar time of each could be simul- 
taneously ascertained. Near this sun- 
dial was a subterraneous passage lead- 
ing to two boat-houses, entirely con- 
cealed under the island, furnished with 
arched roofs lined with zine-plate, and 
arrangements for slinging the boats 
out of water when they required paint- 
ing or repair. Four sycamores, with 
roosting branches for peahens, and a 
fifth, whose decayed trunk was always 
occupied by jackdaws, screened the 
house from the north winds. Close to 
the cast-iron-bridge entrance was a 
ruin, on the top of whose gable, at the 
foot of a stone-cross, twenty-four. feet 
above the lake, a wild-duck built ber 
nest, and hatched her young for years. 
A great yew-fence enclosed this ruin 
on one side, so that within its barrier 
birds might find a secure place for 
building their nests and incubation 
For the special encouragement and 
protection of the starling and the jacl.- 
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daw, there was erected within this 
fence a thirteen feet high stone-and- 
mortar-built tower, pierced with about 
sixty resting-berths. To each berth 
there was an aperture of about five 
inches square. A few, near the top, 
were set apart for the jackdaw and 
the white owl. The remaining num- 
ber were each supplied at the entrance 


with a square loose stone, having one 


of its inferior angles cut away, so that 
the starling could enter, hut the jack- 
daw and owl were excluded. The 
landlord of these convenient tenements 
only reserved to himself the privilege 
of inspection, which he could always 
effect by removing the loose stone. 
The lake had an artificial under- 
ground sluice, which issuing out at a 
little distance into sight, furnished the 
means of cultivating a knowledge of the 
mysterious habits of the water-rat ; this 
stream then passed through one of the 
loveliest grottoesin England. Near this 
place were two pheasantries, the central 
portion of each consisting of a clump 
of yew-trees, while the whole mass was 
surrounded by an impenetrable holly 


fence ; the stable-yard was not far off ; 
and hence the squire had infinite op- 
portunities of establishing the impor- 
tant fact, as he considered it, that the 
game-cock always claps his wings and 
crows, whereas the cock-pheasant al- 


ways crows and claps his wings. Mr. 
Waterton’s interest in natural history 
was, however, by no means confined 
to the animal creation. He concerned 
himself greatly with the culture of 
trees (though by no means of land), 
and hailed any dusus nature that oc- 
earred in his grounds as other men 
welcomed the birth ef a son and heir. 
Walton Hall had at one time its own 
corn-mill, and when that inconvenient 
necessity no longer existed, the mill- 
stone was laid by in an orchard and 
forgotten. The diameter of this cir- 
cular stone measured five feet and a 
half, while its depth averaged seven 
inches throughout; its central hole 
had a diameter of eleven inches. By 
mere accident, some bird or squirrel 
had dropped the fruit of the filbert 
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tree through this hole on to the earth, 
and in 1812 the seedling was seen 
rising up through that unwonted chan- 
nel. As its trunk gradually grew 
through this aperture and increased, 
its power to raise the ponderous mass 
of stone was speculated upon by many. 
Would the filbert tree die in the at- 
tempt? Would it burst the millstone? 
Or would it lift it? In the end, the 
little filbert tree lifted the millstone, 
and in 1863 wore it like a crinoline 
about its trunk, and Mr. Waterton 
used to sit upon it under the branching 
shade. This extraordinary combina- 
tion it was the great naturalist’s humor 
to liken to John Bull and the national 
debt. 

In no tree-fancier’s grounds was 
there ever one tenth of the hollow 
trunks which were to be found at 
Walton Hall; the fact being that the 
owner encouraged and fostered decay 
for the purposes of his birds’ paradise. 
These trees were protected by artifi- 
cial roofs in order to keep their hol- 
lows dry, and fitted thus for the recep- 
tion of any feathered couple inclined to 
marry and settle. Holes were also 
pierced in the stems, to afford ingress 
and egress; and. one really would 
scarcely be surprised if they had been 
furnished with bells for “ servants” and 
“ visitors.” In an ash tree trunk thus 
artificially prepared, and set apart for 
owls (the squire’s favorite bird), an ox- 
eyed titmouse took the liberty of nest- 
ing, hatching, and maturing her young. 
Mr. Waterton attached a door, hung 
on hinges, to exactly fit the opening in 
the trunk, having a hole in its inferior 
portion for the passage of the titmouse. 
The squire would daily visit his little 
tenant, and opening the door delicately 
draw his hand over the back of the 
sitting bird, as though to assure it of 
his protection. But unfortunately, 
after the bird had flown, one year, a 
squirrel took possession of this eligible 
tenement, and although every vestige 
of the lining of its nest was carefully 
removed, no titmouse or any other 
bird ever occupied it again. 

In May, 1862, the squire pointed out 
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to the author no less than three birds’ 
nests in one cavity—a jackdaw’s with 
five eggs ; a barn-owl’s with three young 
ones, close to which lay several dead 
mice and a half grown rat, as in a lar- 
der; and, eighteen inches above the 
ow!’s nest, a redstart’s, containing six 
eggs! Our author deduces from this 
circumstance, that in an unreclaim- 
ed state birds, although of different 
species, are not disposed to quarrel ; 
and the fact that near this “happy 
family” a pair of water-hens hatched 
their eggs in a perfectly exposed nest, 
under the very eyes of two carrion 
crows who occupied the first floor of 
the same tree—an alder—without the 
least molestation, seems to contirm this 
view. 

In this Garden of Eden, however, 
all sorts of anomalous things seem to 
have been done by birds. In a cleft 
branch of a fir tree, twenty-four feet 
from the ground, a peahen built her 
vest, through which piece of ambition, 
since falling is much easier to learn 
than flying, she lost all her young 
ones. Inthe branch of an oak, twelve 
feet from the ground, a wild-duck nest- 
ed, and brought down all her brood in 
safety to their natural element. A 
pair of coots built their nest on the 
extreme end of a willow-branch close- 
ly overhanging the water; but the 
weight of the materials, and especi- 
ally of the birds themselves, depressed 
itso that their habitation rested on the 
very surface of the water, and its con- 
tents rose and fell with every ripple; 
and, finally, another pair of coots, who 
had built their house upon what they 
considered terra firma, found them- 
selves altogether adrift one stormy 
morning, and continued so, veering 
with the fickle breeze for many days, 
until at last the eggs were hatched, 
and their young family became inde- 
pendent, and could shift for themselves. 
All these minutiz were carefully watch- 
ed by the squire. An excellent tele- 
scope enabled him to perceive from his 
drawing-room window the manceuvres 
of both land and water fowls. “ You 
could carefully scrutinize their form, 
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their color, their plumage, the color of 
their legs, the precise form and hue 
of their mandibles, and not unfrequent- 
ly even the color of the iris of the eye: 
also their mode of walking, of swim- 
ming, and of resting. You could dis- 
tinctly ascertain the various kinds of 
food on which they lived and fed their 
young. .... You could see the herons, 
the water-hens, the coots, the Egyptian 
and the Canada geese, the carrion 
crows, the ringdoves (occasionally on 
their nests), the wild-duck, teal, and 
widgeon.” No less than eighty-nine 
descriptions of land-bird and thirty of 
water-fowl sojourned in the grounds 
or about the lake of Walton Hall. In 
winter, when the lake was frozen, it 
was literally a fact that the ice could 
sometimes not be discerned, it was so 
crowded by the thousands of water- 
fowl that huddled together upon it 
without sound or motion. 

Mr. Waterton, it may be easily im- 
agined, was himself no sportsman ; but 
it was his custom to supply his own 
table on a fast-day (he was a Roman 
Catholic) with fish shot by himself with 
a bow and srrow. Otherwise, he made 
war on no living creature, except the 
rat: the “ Hanoverian” rat, as he des- 
ignated him with bitterness : and even 
him he preferred to exile rather than 
destroy. But having caught a fine 
specimen of the “ Hanoverian” in a 
“harmless trap,” he carefully smeared 
him over with tar, and let him depart. 
This astonished and highly scented ani- 
mal immediately scoured all the rat- 
passages, and thus impregnated them 
with the odor of all others most offen- 
sive to his brethren, who fled by hun- 
dreds in the night across the narrow 
portion of the lake, and were no more 
seen. The squire was indeed a most 
tolerant and tender-hearted man. He 
built a shelter upon a certain part 
of the lake expressly for poor folks, 
who were permitted to fish whether 
for purposes of sale or for their own 
dinners ; and notwithstanding that it 
was his custom to dress like a miser 
and a scarecrow, and to live like an 
ascetic — sleeping upon bare boards 
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with a hollowed piece of wood for a 
pillow, and fasting much longer than 
was good for him—he was very chari- 
table and open-handed to others. 

It must be confessed, however, we 
gather from this volume that the great 
naturalist was, out of his profession, 
by no means a wise man, and certain- 
ly not a witty one. He loved jokes 
of a school-boy sort, and indulged in 
sarcasms more practical than theoret- 
ical, The two knockers of his front- 
door were cast, from bell-metal, in the 
similitude of human faces, the one rep- 
resenting mirth, and the other misery. 
The former was immovably fixed to 
the door, and seemed to grin with de- 
light at your fruitless efforts to raise 
it; the latter appeared to suffer ago- 
nies from the blows you inflicted on it. 
In the vestibule was a singularly con- 
ceived model of a nightmare, with a 
human face, grinning and show- 
ing the tusks of a wild boar, the 
hands of a man, Satanic horns, ele- 
phant’s ears, bat’s wings, one cloven 
foot, one eagle’s talon, and with the 
tail of a serpent; beneath it was the 
following motto : 

“ Assidens preecordiis 
Payore somnos auferam,”’* 

It was his humor, more than once, 
when between seventy and eighty 
yeurs of age, to welcome the author, 
when he came to dinner, by hiding on 
all-fours under the hall-table, and pre- 
tending to be a dog. He made use 
of his wonderful taxidermic talents to 
represent many individuais who took 
i leading part in the Reformation by 
loathsome objects from the animal and 
vegetable creation, and completed the 
artistic group with a sprinkling of 
“composite” demons. He was seri- 
ously vexed at a stranger under his 
own roof, who had profanely designated 
his favorite (stuffed) Bahia toad as 
“an ugly brute.” ‘These and similar 
instances of bad taste we think Dr. 
Hobson might have left unrecorded 
with advantage. Still, there was 


* Sitting on the region of the heart, 1 take away 
sleep by fear. 
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much to like as well as to admire 
about the great naturalist. He could 
show good taste as well as bad. No 
museum of natural history elsewhere 
could compare with the beauty and 
finish of the specimens, prepared by 
the squire’s own hand with wonderful 
skill and patience, which adorned the 
inside of Walton Hall. “Not even 
living nature,” says our author, “ could 
surpass the representations there dis- 
played.” “In attitude, you had life 
itself ; in plumage, the lustrous beau- 
ty that death could not dim; “in anat- 
omy, every local prominence, every 
depression, every curve, nay, the slight- 
est elevation or depression of each 
feather.” The great staircase glowed 
with tropic splendor. At the top of it 
was the veritable cayman mentioned 
in the Wanderings, on which the squire 
mounted in Essequibo, and a huge 
snake with which he contended in 
singie combat. Doubts have been 
thrown on both these feats, but Dr. 
Hobson relates instances of presence 
of mind and courage shown by the 
squire in his own presence quite as 
marvellous as these. Wishing to make 
experiment as to whether his Woorali 
poison, obtained in 1812 from the 
Macoushi Indians, was more effica- 
cious than the bite of the rattlesnake, 
he got an American showman to bring 
him twenty-four of these dangerous 
reptiles, and took them out of their 
cases, one by one, with his own hand, 
while the Yankee fled from the room 
in terror, accompanied by very many 
members of the faculty, who had as- 
sembled to witness the operation. In 
his old age, he alone could be found to 
enter the cage of the Borneo orang- 
outang at the Zoological Gardens, in 
order minutely to inspect tlhe palm of 
its hand during life, and also the teeth. 
It was with difficn!ty he, obtained per- 
mission to run this hazard, the keepers 
insisting upon it that the beast would 
“make very short work of him.” 
However, nothing daunted, the squire 
entered the palisaded enclosure. “The 
meeting of these two celebrities was 
clearly a case of love at first sight, as 
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the strangers embraced most affection- 
ately, kissing one another many times, 
to the great amusement of the specta- 
tors. The squire’s investigations were 
freely permitted, and his fingers allow- 
ed to enter his jaws ; his apeship then 
claimed a similar privilege, which was 
as courteously granted ; after which the 
orang-outang began an elaborate search 
of the squire’s head.” 

The strength and activity of Water- 
ton were equal to his physical courage, 
notwithstanding that he was wont to 
indulge in venesection to a dangerous 
extent, always performing that opera- 
tion himself, even to the subsequent 
bandaging. At eighty-one, the sup- 
pleness of his limbs was marvellous ; 
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and at seventy-seven years of age our 
author was witness to his scratching 
the back part of his head with the 
toe of his right foot! Death, however, 


claimed his rights at last in the squire’s 
eighty-third year. 

Charles Waterton lies buried in a 
secluded part of his own beautiful do- 
main, at the foot of a little cross; with 
this inscription, written by himself : 


Orate 
Pro anima Caroli Waterton, 
Viatoris : 
Cujus jam fessa 
Juxta hance crucem 
Hic sepeliuntur ossa, 


Even those iron limbs of his, it seems, 
grew weary at last. 
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MY TEARS IN SLEEP. 


“ And He said: Weep not ; the maid is not dead, but sleepeth.” 


“ WHENCE come these tears upon thy face ? 
What sorrow craved these scalding drops of woe 
In peaceful sleep ? 
Didst dream of pain or dire disgrace ? 


Sob not so bitterly. 


I fain would know 


What made thee weep!” 


“Not for the woes which life may bring— 
The life, in sooth, that doth just now begin— 
These tears were shed. 
But memory hath a bitter sting, 
And dreaming bade me mourn the time of sin 
When I was dead.” 
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Robert; or, The Influence of a Good Mother. 


Translated from the French. 


ROBERT; OR, THE 
CHAPTER X. 


“© Rome, mistress of the world, red with the 
blood of martyrs, white with the innocence of virgins, 
we salute and bless thee in all ages, and forever.” 


Tue first real stopping-place Robert 
made under the cloudless sky of Italy 
was at Milan, and its magnificent 
cathedral was the first place visited. 
This church, after St. Peter's at Rome, 
is the finest in Italy, and is built of 
pure white marble. There are few 
Gothic edifices so rich in ornament, 
or of so light and airy an appearance. 
His next visit was to one of the old 
Dominican convents, named Sainte 
Marie des Graces, where he saw “ The 
Last Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci, 
one of the great Italian painters and 
the protégé of Francois I. 

The ancient capital of Lombardy 
does not present a very agreeable ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding its numer- 
ous palaces, which is owing to the ar- 
rangement of the streets, which are so 
long and narrow that nothing shows 
its real magnificence, not even the 
cathedral. The memory of Eugene 
Beauharnais is always dear here, 
where as the delegate of Napoleon he 
exercised sovereign power, and Robert 
saw with pleasure that the glory and 
benefits of the one and tie wise con- 
duct of the other were not effaced from 
the hearts of the Milanese. From 
Milan he went to Parma, where he 
saw a number of choice paintings by 
Correggio, Lanfranc, and Muzzola, and 
at the cathedral the magnificent fresco 
of the Assumption; at the church of 
Saint Sepulchre, the Madonna and 
Child. He also visited the Farnese 
gallery, and the tomb of this family in 
the church of the Madonna Steccata. 
From Parma he went to Genoa, sur- 
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named the superb. This rich city is 
the rival of Venice, and is proud of her 
antiquities, and the power she has al- 
ways held on the seas. She has al- 
most entire the schools of Michael 
Angelo and Bernini, and has a pro- 
digious number of paintings and sculp- 
tures. Thus was Robert obliged at 
each step to stop and pay his tribute 
of admiration to what he saw. And 
Genoa has produced so many distin- 
guished artists that for a long time 
science and art have flourished there 
and acquired a high degree of renown. 
Robert passed three months of study 
there, which was longer than he intend. 
ed, as he was burning with a desire to 
get to Rome, for it was there that he 
intended seriously to open his studies, 
but he could not resist the charm 
which held him in first one, then an- 
other place. From Genoa he sailed 
for Leghorn, and from there to Flor- 
ence, which all travellers unite in con- 
sidering one of the most beautiful of 
Italian cities. It is situated at the foot 
of the Apennines, and the number of 
its gardens and their beauty, its pub- 
lic squares, ornamented with fountains 
and statues, the shores of the Arno, 
with their charming quays, and the 
grandeur of the palaces, designed and 
embellished by Sanzio and Buonarroti, 
its smiling suburbs, and the brilliant 
titles of its citizens, combine to make 
it a most attractive place. Its largest 
gallery was commenced by Cardinal 
Leopold de Medicis, and is built in 
two parallel galleries, and at their end 
a third is placed, which stands on the 
right bank of the Arno. Here are 
classed in perfect order the master 
works of modern art. If the name of 
Medicis has odious remembrances in 
France since the massacre of Saint 
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Bartholomew, it is not so in Florence 
or any part of Italy ; on the contrary, 
it recalls there all that is mos€ dazzling 
and generous in literature, art, and 
science. Talent always finds an asy- 
lum and a welcome in Florence, and 
Robert was favorably received by the 
persons to whom he had been recom- 
mended by his master, who, more for 
his genuine affection for him than for 
the honor of having such a pupil, had 
given him letters to men of high posi- 
tions. What could be a more power- 
ful stimulant for him than the flattering 
encouragement he received from per- 
sons of known taste and hearty appre- 
ciation? Believing that nothing that 
«we wish to accomplish is impossible, 
Robert, with increased passion for his 
art, studied the old masters with de- 
termined energy, though never daring 
to hope he could approach their fer- 
fection. Mediocrity is always vain and 
boastful, while true merit is modest 
and mistrustful, and this was why 
Robert was ignorant of his wonderful 
talent. He left Florence with many re- 
egrets both as a man and an artist, but 
Rome was the crowning glory of his 
ambition, and he must go on. In pass- 
ing through the gates of the sacred 
city he felt an emotion that it would 
be impossible to express ; for the soul 
of the artist and the Christian were 
equally moved, and in his enthusiasm 
he cried with Tasso: “It is not to thy 
proud columns, thy arches of triumph, 
or thy baths, that I come to render 
homage ; it is to the blood of martyrs 
shed for Christ on this consecrated 
ground!” At last he was really in 
Rome, whose walls enclose so many 
scattered leaves of the history of all 
nations, and the very name of which 
fills us with reverence. On the muti- 
lated fragments here and there, and on 
the wrecks of past greatness, the artist 
deplored the too short duration of all 
earthly things, but the Christian read 
there a salutary lesson which told of 
the early end of worldly joys. In this 
grand old city he settled himself and 
comntenced to work, giving himself 
up with ardor to composition as the 
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highest and truest art. In the begin- 
ning his ideas were not truly express- 
ed, but still his pictures were full of 
talent. He preferred working at home 
and did not often go to the academy, 
but was aided in his studies by the ad- 
vice of artists and connoisseurs. After 
a few years he composed works of 
wonderful power, and his genius seem- 
ed to take every turn; sometimes his 
conceptions were noble and sublime, 
then, again, delicate and tender, every 
passion being rendered with fidelity. 
As he became conscious of his rapid 
progress, the more his desire to find 
his father tormented him. It was nota 
sentiment of pride, still less of ven- 
gence, that made him wish it; it was 
the need he felt of a heart that respond 
ed to his own. It was the voice of na- 
ture crying unto him, “ Thou hast a fa- 
ther; he lives, and thou dost not know 
him; search for him, and throw at his 
feet thy love and talent; speak to him 
of thy mother! See the task which is 
thine, now that thou art worthy of the 
name thou bearest.” The young paint- 
er was admitted into many distinguish- 
ed houses, and learned of his father, 
but could obtain no information which 
would put him on his track; yet he 
buoyed himself up with the uncer- 
tain hope that he might meet him in 
this city of repose and resignation. It 
is a place of sweet sojourn for those 
whose fortunes are cast down, and a 
dear asylum for troubled souls, the 
end of the artist’s pilgrimage as well 
as that of the invalid, the tourist, and 
the savant. There all misfortunes are 
respected and all sufferings are consoi- 
ed; and itis possible that the Count de 
Verceuil had been overtaken by some 
of the sorrows from which no one in 
this world is exempt; and surely he 
could not flatter himself that hé would 
pass through life without the chastise- 
ment that falls on the heads of the 
guilty! God’s patience is long-suffer- 
ing, but sometimes his anger falls with 
a sudden blow on the hardened sinner, 
and makes him ery for pardon. The 
impressions made upon Robert in this 
city of majestic ruins and antique 
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monumenis, and where the arts speak 
so noble a language, could not be 
other than exalted andreligious. Be- 
fore so many wrecks the soul is pre- 
disposed to piiy all things here below ; 
the projects we nourish appear so puer- 
ile, we conceive another glory and 
adore God and his imperishable glory. 
Faith gives to man a moment of calm 
in every trial, and opens to him the 
doors of a blissful eternity. These 
stones cry aloud to all, * Passing away !” 
but it is in a consoling and solemn ac- 
cent, and brings down all our pity 
upon the worldlings who have forgot- 
ten Jesus our divine Master, who said, 
“ Heaven and earth may pass away, 
but my words will never pass away.” 
With the exactitude with which he al- 
ways fulfilled his promises, he knew 
that the time for his return to France 
was drawing near, and that there were 
two persons there who counted with 
sorrow the days which were passed 
far from him. He was not ignorant of 
the fact that time hung heavily upon 
these poor old people, and that it was 
difficult for them to support the long 
hours. The remembrance of these 
friends followed him everywhere ; 
they were near him in his excursions 
through Rome, at the Colosseum, at the 
Capitol; day and night he found them 
in his thoughts and bis heart, and knew 
that they were impatient for his re- 
turn, and would amply repay him for 
the regrets he would leave behind; 
and as he wished to visit Venice and 
remain there some time, he bade fare- 
well to the ancient city of the Senate 
of the Cxzars, now the residence of the 
Pope and the seat of the church mili- 
tant. From there he goes to Venice, 
the queen of the Adriatic. From a 
distance, resting tranquilly on the sur- 
face of the sea, it resembles a number 
of vessels with countless masts, but 
on a nearer approach the charm is 
broken, and it stands boldly above the 
waves, revealing its wonderful beauty 
to the astonished eye of the traveller. 
Formed of more than sixty small isl- 
ands, Venice is interspersed with ca- 
nals without number, the largest of 


which is in the form of an S, and di- 
vides the city into two nearly equal 
parts, Everything in it has an orig- 
inal character, and silence reigns su- 
preme over the city; no vehicles, and 
no pavements for them to rattle on, 
and the population, not being an indus- 
trious or commercial people, have noth- 
ing to make anoiseat. But the great 
charm to Robert was in the magnifi- 
cent palaces, nearly all of which were 
built by the great artists of Italy ; and 
the churches, rich in pictures, frescoes, 
statues, and bas-reliefs, together with 
marble columns of rare workmanship. 
Before commencing his studies he vis- 
ited the principal buildings, the church 
of St. Mark, on the front of which are 
four bronze horses, attributed to the cel- 
ebrated sculptor Lysippus; then to 
the ancient palace of the doge, and 
to see the subterranean vaults, which 
are separated from the palace by the 
Bridge of Sighs, and then to the Arse- 
nal, which occupies an island almost a 
league in circumference. This edifice 
is a citadel surrounded by high ram- 
parts, and guarding its entrance are 
two colossal antique lions brought from 
Athens and Corinth. After seeing 
the city Robert renewed his favorite 
occupations, and, as in Florence and 
Rome, was inspired by the models in 
the Venetian galleries, Milan, Parma, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Venice 
he had seen in turn, and they had each 
opened to him their treasures and their 
teachings. There was not a master 
the secret of whose genius he had not 
sought to discover; there was not 
one of his works he had not studied 
in its minutest details. Thus the 
object of his journey was attained, 
and his talent was ripened under the 
generous sun of Italy. He could now 
go home and consecrate the knowledge 
he had obtained to the glory of his 
art. “ Only fourteen days,” hesaid to 
himself, “ before I set out for France.” 
But the event of the year was coming 
on, the general confusion of which in- 
spires the goddess Folly, and makes 
her ring her bells more noisily. It 
puts every one in a complete vertigo, 
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in which they think of nothing but 
giddy pleasure and dancing and feast- 
ing. There is not a village which does 
not take part in the rejoicings of the 
carnival, and it was something so new 
to Robert, that he could not return to 
Paris without seeing and taking part 
in it, an excusable curiosity in one of 
his age, and we will follow in the train 
of this festive season, which animates 
everything. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“ What are misfortunes and despair ?” 


Towarp the end of the carnival 
license has no limit, and each one is 
cagerly drinking the cup of pleasure 
and rushing thoughtlessly into all kinds 
of amusements. Yet there is in this 
m‘lange of ranks, manners, and cus- 
toms something so fantastic and ex- 
traordipary that Robert, unaccustomed 
to scenes of this kind, is perfectly con- 
founded. He is dragged on by the 
popular current, which, in its course, 
made a thousand circuits, and carried 
him along, in spite of his wish to the 
contrary. He was, perhaps, the only 
person who was serious in the midst 
of all this nonsense—the only one who 
did not exchange a phrase or word 
with others—the only one who did not 
reply to the provoking questions put 
him by the laughing crowd abandoned 
to the freest gayety. 

As night came on, exhausted with 
fatigue, he returns to his hotel, and, 
hearing cries not far from him, started 
in the direction from whence they 
eame. The darkness was profound, 
and he could scarcely distinguish what 
passed him at any distance. But a 
few moments accustomed him to it, 
and, following the cries, he found a 
woman struggling to release herself 
from a man who was trying to drag 
her toward a gondola he hadnear. He 
advanced to defend her, when a fourth 
person appeared and struck the man 
with a poniard. He staggered and fell, 
uttering a horrible groan, and as Rob- 
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ert went to his assistance, the man, and 
the woman he had avenged, disappear- 
ed, leaving him alone to help their 
victim. Seeing no one near, he car- 
ried the wounded man to the door of 
his hotel, and what was his surprise to 
find it was Gustave de Vernanges, the 
son of his loved benefactress. Al- 
though he had nothing but painful re- 
membrances of this young man, he 
was not the less sorrowfully affected 
in seeing the end to which his wicked- 
ness had brought him, nor less prodigal 
in his care of Gustave. The more he 
saw that his soul was exposed to peril, 
the more he desired to save his body, 
that both might at last be saved. But 
the days of the wicked are num- 
bered, and God strikes them down. 
Woe unto them then if they are un- 
prepared for their doom. Gustave 
sank rapidly, and the physician’s art 
could not avail. Robert unceasingly 
prayed to God to give a few more days 
to this poor sinner, that he might be 
reconciled to his Judge before appear- 
ing in his presence. He wept with 
anguish when he found the shades of 
death were fast drawing round him. 
A deep-drawn sigh was heard in the 
room, and the unfortunate young man 
opened his eyes and looked round 
him. A second sigh, then a horrible 
groan, and thinking he was not recog- 
nized, he articulated in a feeble voice, 
“Who are you?’ Where am I?” 

“Be tranquil,” replied Robert 
sweetly, “ you are at the house of a 
friend. You have been wounded, and, 
not knowing where you lived, I brought 
you here. You mustbe perfectly calm 
and quiet, for your wound is danger- 
ous. If you have any messages to 
send your friends, I will faithfully ex- 
ecute them.” 

“Yes,” replied Gustave painfully, 
“T feel that I am badly wounded, and 
will, perhaps, die, and so young too. 
Ihave no parents, but had a number 
of friends, who shared my pleasures 
and excited me to do foolish things, 
but where are they now? Oh! it is 
frightful to die when one is rich and 
has so much pleasure to look forward 
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to. Must I give up all these things, 
my titles, my wealth, and all, to go— 
where? I, the rich Gustave de Ver- 
nanges, must I die at twenty-seven, 
struck by the hand of a common 
man ?” 

“You must not speak so,” replied 
Robert. “In God’s hand is the life 
you so much regret to give up, and, if 
he wills it, you will be saved; his 
power and goodness are great, but you 
must submit yourself to his divine 
will, and repent in all sincerity of 
heart. You are not without sin, for 
we are all sinuers ; but ask God’s par- 
don for them, and you will then be 
tranquil, and peace of mind is neces- 
sary to health of body.” 

“ For what must I repent,” said the 
troubled voice of the unhappy Gus- 
tave. “ What have I done? What 
are my faults? They are only what 
thousands of others have done. I 
have amused myself, and laughed at 
the sorrows of my victims. I gave 
them gold and rejoiced in their tears ; 
-passing my years in feasts and follies, 
and never trying to dry the tears I 
caused. Oh!’ he cried in delirium, “I 
see it now through the mists of death. 
My mother! oh! how I treated her! The 
veil falls from my eyes! Remorse! re- 
morse! Ihave sinned, and my mother 
that I did not love calls me now to 
repent. O God, my God, pardon me!” 
And in his fever and on his bed of sick- 
ness and pain he called upon his 
mother, whom he had killed by his 
wickedness, and upon God, whom he 
had renounced all his life, to save 
him. 

The physician came in at this mo- 
ment, and, looking at him, shook his 
head sadly, saying to Robert that death 
was near, and a priest had better be 
sent for to prepare him for the last 
change. He soon arrived, but Gus- 
tave was in a violent delirium, and 
could not understand his saintly ex- 
hortations. 

“ Pray the Lord,” said the man of 
God to Robert, “ pray that he will give 
this unfortunate young man enough 
consciousness that he may confess and 
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receive absolution ; and may his ex. 
ample, my son, teach you to fly from 
the vain pleasures of this world and 
its impure passions.” 

tobert then told him of the obliga- 
tions he was under to the mother of 
Gustave, and how well he had known 
her for two years, and how he had 
since been separated from her son. 

* And see,” replied the man of God, 
“ what would have been his end if God 
had not made you an instrument of 
reconciliation between him and his 
Maker. He led you near your enemy 
just at the moment when death struck 
the hardened sinner, to make him re- 
pent. The designs of the Almighty 
are impenetrable, but in their execu- 
tion there is grace and pardon. Oh! let 
us pray, my son, and God will give 
both faith and hope, and will regenerate 
this poor heart, tortured by remorse.” 

The venerable priest and the young 
painter passed several hours in prayer, 
and the old man supplicated heaven 
with fervor for the conversion’ of one 
of his brothers to Christ. 

Toward morning Gustave became 
conscious, and the persuasive and 
eloquent words of the priest moved 
the dying heart. He comprehended 
his sins, the greatness of his faults, 
and wept bitterly for his errors, and 
repented for the fatal passions that 
tempted him to commit so many crimes. 
He confessed, with heart-broken re- 
pentance, the many griefs he had 
caused his mother, and the name of 
Robert was spoken with hers, and his 
regrets at the sorrows he had given 
him. But when he commenced to 
avow ail his follies of debauchery and 
infamous seductions, vanquished by 
shame, and the frightful remembrance 
of the hateful past, he cried out: “O 
God, do not pardon me, I am too 
guilty !” : 

“ What do you say, my son ?” said 
the priest ? “ You are guilty, it is true, 
but have confidence in God, and you will 
be pardoned. He has struck you 
down, to draw you more truly to him- 
self.” 

Gustave listened attentively, and 
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was much moved at the goodness of a 
God justly irritated against him, and 
he felt the deepest sorrow at having 
been for so long an offender against 
his word ; but his soul, full of the most 
bitter vices and most detestable wick- 
edness, is now baptized in the waters of 
repentance. The body dies, but the 
soul lives; the Lord has ratified in 
heaven the absolution that his minis- 
ter pronounced on earth. Gustave’s 
strength was fast failing, and he felt 
that he was dying. The recognition 
between Robert and himself was touch- 
ing, and the priest wept with joy and 
regret, blessing the one who was to 
leave life, and also the one who re- 
mained, to practise on earth every 
Christian virtue. 

“Do not let me die alone, kind fa- 
ther,” said Gustave to the priest. “I 
have lived so badly that 1 have need 
of your pious assistance to finish life 
more worthily.” 

The end was almost come. The 
physician could not retract his fatal 
sentence, nor give any hope, for the 
wound was mortal. The blade of the 
poniard had penetrated near the heart, 
and it was a miracle that he had sur- 
vived so long. He heard his sentence 
pronounced with resignation, and ac- 
cepted death as a just expiation for 
his sins, praying God to make it such. 
He suffered some days longer, testify- 
ing by his patience and his pious pray- 
ers the sincerity of his repentance, 
expiring with sentiments of burning 
contrition and sorrow for his sins on 
his lips. Robert was grieved to lose 
him so soon after his conversion and his 
return to virtue ; and his sad and pre- 
mature end was a grave warning of 
the result of worldly passions and giv- 
ing way to vice, though Robert hardly 
needed such an example, his chaste 
and pure soul had always turned with 
horror and aversion from the licen- 
tiousness which heats the imagination 
and sullies its purity. Yet he was al- 
ways on his guard, for he knew the 
feebleness of human nature and the 
dangers to which it is exposed, and the 
more he avoided the corrupting vices 
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of the world, the better could he resist 
them, for no one is so brave in danger 
but that he may perish ; and Gustave’s 
death convinced him that Christianity 
is the only basis on which we can 
build immortal happiness, to which we 
all look forward after terrestrial joys 
lose their power of satisfying the de- 
sire for happiness which agitates man 
from the cradle to the grave, and which 
makes him attach such glorious hopes 
to religion, the only vessel that is 
never wrecked and that takes us safe- 
ly to the eternal kingdom of perfeet 
peace. 

After having rendered the last sad 
duties to the unfortunate Gustave, 

Robert left Venice, but with very dif- 
ferent feelings from those he promised 
himself. He traversed rapidly the 
Venetian Lombardy kingdom, then 
Piedmont, and, stopping some days at 
Turin, went on to Susa at the foot of 
Mont Cenis. There were two other 
travellers crossing this mountain at the 
same time, a man of about sixty years 
of age, and a young woman, either his 
wife or daughter. Their carriage fol- 
lowed them at some distance, but from 
either fear or curiosity they preferred 
going on foot or ona mule. Robert 
had bowed respectfully and exchanged 
a few polite salutations with them, but 
after that all effort to renew the con- 
versation had been in vain, and he had 
renounced the hope of making any 
further acquaintance with the stranger, 
whose face of manly and severe beauty, 
though expressive of much mental suf- 
fering, had not escaped the eye of the 
artist, habitually accustomed to read 
ail the emotions on the face. His sad 
countenance moved Robert so much 
that he turned round several times, not 
simply from compassion, but from a 
sentiment of irresistible and strange 
interest. 

A mysterious and sympathetic in- 
fluence was felt by the two others, who 
had certainly never seen him before ; 
for the gentleman followed him with a 
pleasure for which he could not ac- 
count, and watched his light and easy 
step, urging his mule on to keep near 
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him, when the animal gives a sudden 
spring and throws him into a deep 
ravine. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ Extend to them the hand of pardon : 
They have sinned, but Heaven forgives!” 
LAMARTINE, 


Our young hero, wishing to have a 
view from the highest point of the 
mountain, was pushing on to reach the 
spot from where he thought it would be 
most extensive. When he had almost 
attained it, his foot slipped and for a 
moment he lost his balance, and it was 
this appearance of danger that kept 
the other traveller watching him, and 
led to his fall. But Robert was light 
and active, and raised himself by hold- 
ing on to the rugged sides of the 
mountain and getting on a kind of 
plateau, when the cries, first of the 
man, then the lady, and then the guide 
attracted his attention and made him 
turn quickly. Then at great risk he 
leaned almost his whole body over the 
side of the precipice, and saw that im- 
minent and terrible death menaced the 
man for whom his heart had conceived 
so much affection. The Jady and the 
guide were both afraid to descend, for 
there was notiing to hold on to but 
sone loose stones projecting out of the 
earth. The gentleman’s position is 
both critical and perilous, but Robert 
descends cautiously to his side and as- 
sists him to climb up ; and indeed it is 
almost a miracle that he is saved ; and 
with a face radiant with joy Robert 
receives the thanks of the lady and the 
traveller, who, remarking a medallion 
Robert always wore, and of which he 
had obtained glimpses in the vivacity 
of his movements, said to him, in a 
trembling voice: “ Where did you get 
that medallion, speak quickly !” And as 
if the reply he would reveive was a 
sentence of life and death, he waited in 
horrible anxiety, as if his soul was 
suspended on the lips of Robert. 
Though surprised at this question, he 
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was too polite not to answer without 
hesitation when he saw the agitation 
of the stranger. “ This portrait,” said 
he, “comes from my mother ; it repre- 
sents ” “Qh! pardon—the name 
of your mother ?” eagerly interrupted 
the stranger. “ Stephanie Dormeuil.” 
“But what was her other name?” 
Robert hesitated a moment, then re- 
plied, “She was called Madame de 
Verceuil.” Atthis answer a dazzling 
fire burned in the eyes of the stranger, 
and he made such a quick, impetuous 
movement that the cord which held 
the medallion was broken, and it fell to 
the ground, Robert stooped to pick it 
up, and heard these words, which over- 
whelmed him with astonishment: “O 
my God, the remorse I have suffered 
for twenty-five years !” and fainted, but 
the care of the lady and Robert soon 
brought back consciousness, and when 
he opened his eyes he caught Robert 
in his arms, and cried, “Oh! thou art 
my son, my own Robert! and I am 
thy father. Wilt thou pardon me, my 
son, my dear child, wilt thou pardon 
me?” “What! you are my father!” 
cried the artist, deurious with joy. “ If 
you are, I must press you ‘o my heart, 
which has'so long called for you and 
needed you. I curse you ?—for 
what? My saintly mother did not 
teach me this, but the contrary. O 
my God!” he said on bended knee, 
“you have fulfilled my prayers, you 
have given me my father.” It is in 
yain that we can find words to express 
this touching scene. Robert was fold- 
ed in his father’s arms, repeating in a 
tender voice, “ My father, my father !” 
He covered him with caresses and 
kisses, and called his name with a joy 
80 expressive, and a love so profound, 
that the count wept bitterly, and cried, 
raising his eyes to heaven, “O 
Stephanie, what noble vengeance thou 
hast given me!” Then gazing on his son, 
he was filled with prile at seeing the 
child whom he had lost when an infant, 
and found whena young man of splen- 
did genius and glorious intellect. He 
said to him, with some emba: rass ren: 
but with a lively interest, “ My son, 
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where is thy mother? What does she 
now ?” 

“ Alas !” said Robert, pointing to 
heaven, “she is there! She sees us, 
and her nobie soul rejoices in our hap- 
piness.” 

The count understood it, his head 
was cast down, overwhelmed by the 
bitterness of his remembrances and 
his remorse. Robert had_ seized 
his hand and was pressing it affec- 
tionaiely, when he took the young 
woman and presented her to Robert, 
saying: ‘This is thy cousin, Julia de 
Moranges, who has been to me the best 
and most indulgent of nieces. I know 
you will love each other. They shook 
hands with frank cordiality, but here 
both filled with emotion at this strange 
meeting, and as this was not a favor- 
able place for more extended explana- 
tions, and the guides were already im- 
patient of so long a delay, they con- 
cluded to go on, and God knows the 
most tender sentiments filled Rotert’s 
mind. Filial love had ever been his 
first and strongest sentiment, and it 
burned in his heart with a passionate 
energy that charmed the count, and 
made him stop each moment to em- 
brace his son, who kad been the con- 
stant object of his regrets, for whom 
he had wept so much, and whose loss 
was the cause of the sorrow which had 
brought on permature old age. 

Arriving at the top of this mountain, 
which is more than 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea, our travellers are 
ona plateau four leagues in circum- 
ference and covered with green pas- 
ture that charms the eyes, and in the 
middle of it was a large lake about 
thirty feet deep, filled with several 
varieties of fish. 

The count was a man of extensive 
and varied information, and it was a 
pleasure for Robert to hear him talk, 
80 charming and attractive was his con- 
versation ; and questioned by his son, 
the count related many things concern- 
ing Mont Cenis. “There is a cer- 
tain celebrity,” said he, “ attached to 
the mountain we are crossing. Some 
authors pretend that Hannibal crossed 
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here to enter Italy, and it is certain 
that Augustus opened a route, that 
was enlarged by Charlemagne. Thou 
hast before thee,” added he, “the still 
more recent traces of the work that 
Napoleon commenced, and which is 
truly worthy of the great man who 
brought it thus far to perfection.” It 
was not until they were descending the 
mountain that the count commenced 
to relate his life to his son, which we 
already know from his mother, but we 
cannot pass over in silence his poign- 
ant regrets at the loss of such saintly 
and sweet intercourse. When he look- 
ed at his son, left an orphan at twelve 
years of age, with no resources but 
his perseverance and good conduct, 
and reflected that he had come out 
of obscurity and made friends and a 
name, he blessed the wife whom he 
had so cruelly injured and who had 
given him a son, the glory of his white 
hairs and the love of his old age. But 
his remorse for his treatment of his 
wife was nothing to the fear that his 
son would refuse him his esteem and 
tenderness and would not consentto live 
with him. But these dread thoughts 
could not remain long in his mind; 
the respectful manner and caressing 
words of his son effaced them. The 
more he studied the character of Rob- 
ert the more he felt tie need of his 
love and of pleasing him, and the 
stronger was his desire to win the 
heart on which he set so high a price. 
To obtain this he gave him his entire 
confidence, and let him read his heart 
as he would an open book, and Rob- 
ert saw the remorse his guilty conduct 
toward his mother had caused him, It 
was a painful avowal to make his son, 
but he had the courage; and the next 
day, after Robert had related to him 
the principal events of his life, he 
drew him to him, saying: 

“T owe to thee, my child, a history 
of the years I have passed far from 
thee and thy mother, but it is not that 
I wish to make a parade of my regrets 
and my sufferings, but simply to tell 
thee in what way God called me to him- 
self and to virtue.” 
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“My father,” said Robert, “if the 
recital gives you pain, if it recalls too 
vividly your sorrows, do not tell me, 
I pray you, for I would rather you 
should chase away all sadness and 
smile yourself to life. I know I shall 
love you, and I want you to forget 
what you have suffered. It is not for 
me to judge you, and believe me, that, 
no matter what you say, my respect 
and love for you will always be the 
same.” 

The count took the hand of his son, 
but could not reply for some moments, 
then commenced thus : “ If thy mother 
has not spoken to thee of my cruelty 
and injustice toward her, and, still more, 
if she has rather exculpated than ac- 
cused me to thee, I owe it to her mem- 
ory to avow that I alone was the 
guilty one, and that she was to me, to 
the last moment, a model of goodness, 
patience, and gentleness. She was 
right to leave me, for I was then so 
blinded by my passions that the threat 
which decided her to go I would with- 
out doubt have executed, if she had 
not taken the desperate part which has 
turned so happily to thy advantage. I 
say it to my shame, I was barbarous, 
wicked, and ungrateful to thy mother, 
and what is more frightful is that I 
was so with premeditation. Incapa- 
ble of controlling my temper, and my 
pride wounded by the reproaches of 
my family, and by the railleries of the 
young fools I called my friends, I car- 
ried my treatment to blows and insults 
to her who gave thee birth. I know I 
make thee shudder and fill thee with 
horror, but I have cruelly expiated 
these moments of passion, for at heart 
I loved thy mother, and, when I re- 
flected, I cursed my feebleness and 
self-love. Unfortunately these mo- 
ments were of short duration, and the 
world and its attractions acted in a 
‘atal manner on my heart, filled with 
the deplorable maxims of a corrupt, 
irreligious, frivolous, and mocking 
society. What, then, could stop me 
in the mad career which would soon 
bring me to the abyss already yawn- 
ing under my feet? Nothing, for 


I hardly believed there was a God, 
and had none of the faith which thy 
mother has planted in thy heart. [ 
was as blind and insensate as a 
drunken man, who knows neither 
where he is nor what he says. No 
curb could be put to my passions, 
for I was like the brute that obeys his 
instincts, only more miserable, as I had 
the voice of conscience to enlighten me 
while he is deprived of the soul, which 
is the divine essence. See, then, what 
I was when thy mother took thee far 
from me; and I wasin a perfect trans- 
port of fury when on my return to 
the house I learned from the servants 
that thy mother had gone, taking thee 
with her. At first, rage was the only 
passion that possessed my soul, and it 
was perfectly incomprehensible to me 
that a being as gentle as thy mother 
had ever proved herself should have 
the courage to take such a step; but 
maternal love was stronger than all 
things else to her, and when I found 
thy empty cradle, I wept and tore my 
hair in despair. It was the first time 
I had really felt as if I was a father; 
for when I kissed thy fresh young face, 
it was more from pride than from pa- 
ternal tenderness; but when I knew 
thou wert gone forever, my heart was 
broken. I awoke at once, under the 
shock of this most agonizing, tortur- 
ing sorrow, and from that moment my 
life of expiation commenced. But I 
do not date my return to God from 
that day, for it was a long time before 
my lips uttered a prayer. I -sufféred 
more than tongue can tell in the delir- 
ious life into which I was plunged, and 
which soon destroyed my health and 
left me with a sickness which was 
long and dangerous. In my hours of 
suffering and anguish you were always 
present to my mind, and I knew no 
one to whom I could confide my sor- 
row, and feared to die without seeing 
you. Days succeeded each other, un- 
til they became years; my despair in- 
creased and my loneliness was horri- 
ble. The sign of a reprobate was 
marked like the curse of Cain upon 
my brow, and I was consuming myself 
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in useless regrets, without having re- 
course to the love and compassion of 
God, when a providential accident 
brought near me one of those angels 
of charity who consecrate their lives 
to the care of the sick and sorrowing. 
“ A good sister of the order of St. 
Vincent de Paul came one day to excite 
my interest in favor of the poor, and 
her angelic face and her tender and 
persuasive voice touched me deeply. 
I was strangely attracted to her, and 
could not help contrasting her nranner 
with the means used by women of the 
world to obtain what they desire, It 
was with pleasure, 1 might even say 
joy, that I gave her my purse, and we 
became engaged in conversation, She 
had read in my face the ravages of 
passion &nd the storms of the heart ; 
and, as all sorrows were familiar to her, 
she easily guessed those of my soul, 
and forced me by her winning manner 
to confess to her the cause of my suf- 
ferings. —LThen when she knew all, she 
spoke to me in a language so filled 
with faith and charity that my frozen 
soul thawed under the warmth of her 
burning words. The name of God 
was so eloquent in her pure mouth 
that before she left me I pronounced 
it with faith and confidence. From 
this moment I prayed, and the saintly 
woman came several times to finish her 
work of grace. By her cares my 
body regained some strength, and my 
soul felt all the hopes of a Christian, 
all the salutary truths of our sublime 
religion. My repentance took’ the 
character of resignation, which gave 
some calmness and tranquillity to my 
desolate days. I bade adieu to the 
world, putting far from me its perfid- 
ious and deceitful charms, which I had 
before so eagerly sought, and all the 
illusions which had appeared seductive 
and worthy of my homage were d‘s- 
pelled. ‘Lhe veil had fallen from my 
eyes, and I loved now what I had 
hated. Thy mother appeared to me 
with her virtues and her touching 
simplicity and her charming candor 
and purity, and, now that I was ina 
state to appreciate her, I could behold 
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her no more. At this time I lost my 
sister Helena, of whom thy mother 
has spoken to thee, and she left a 
daughter, thy cousin Julia. I took 
her to my home and heart, but still 
she did not console me for thy loss ; 
for, good and amiable as she was, she 
was not my son, and the lost happiness 
is what we always sigh for, and which 
can never be replaced. My niece 
married and soon became a widow, 
when she returned to me, and, finding 
all her efforts to diminish my sadness 
without effect, she proposed our travel- 
ling. We have been all over Europe, 
and everywhere I looked for you and 
enquired for you, for a secret voice 
said to me always, ‘ Go on! go on! thou 
wilt find him.’ I had already explored 
Italy from one end to the other, had 
visited cold England, crossed the Ger- 
man States, been through Spain and 
Portugal, when the fiery inquietude, 
which kept me always moving made 
me turn my steps a second time toward 
Italy. It was doubtless a presentiment, 
since it was on this earth, a thousand 
times blessed, that I found thee—that 
we met! I feel that God has pardon- 
ed me, and my sorrows are at an end. 
Thou art the conciliating angel, the 
treasure and consolation and the last 
happiaess of a penitent old man who 
has lost and suffered much. Oh! may 
thy love be the sign of the forgiveness 
thy mother has sent me, and a bond 
of peace and felicity. But,” said the 
count, in a suppliant tone, in terminating 
this long and painful confession, “ thou 
wilt not leave me, Robert? thou wilt live 
with me, my,son ? It would be too cruel 
to deprive me of thy presence, and, 
afier having found my earthly heaven, 
thou wilt not plunge me into the depths 
of hell; for if I lose thy tenderness, I 
lose all.” 

“My father,” replied Robert, “I 
could not leave you. I am too happy 
to possess your love to deprive myself 
of so sweet a joy. God has reunited 
us, and we willnever again separate!” 
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“My father,” said Robert, “if the 
recital gives you pain, if it recalls too 
vividly your sorrows, do not tell me, 
I pray you, for I would rather you 
should chase away all sadness and 
smile yourself to life. I knowI shall 
love you, and I want you to forget 
what you have suffered. It is not for 
me to judge you, and believe me, that, 
no matter what you say, my respect 
and love for you will always be the 
same.” 

The count took the hand of his son, 
but could not reply for some moments, 
then commenced thus : “ If thy mother 
has not spoken to thee of my cruelty 
and injustice toward her, and, still more, 
if she has rather exculpated than ac- 
cused me to thee, I owe it to her mem- 
ory to avow that I alone was the 
guilty one, and that she was to me, to 
the last moment, a model of goodness, 
patience, and gentleness. She was 
right to leave me, for I was then so 
blinded by my passions that the threat 
which decided her to go I would with- 
out doubt have executed, if she had 
not taken the desperate part which has 
turned so happily to thy advantage. I 
say it to my shame, I was barbarous, 
wicked, and ungrateful to thy mother, 
and what is more frightful is that I 
was so with premeditation. Incapa- 
ble of controlling my temper, and my 
price wounded by the reproaches of 
my family, and by the railleries of the 
young fools I called my friends, I car- 
ried my treatment to blows and insults 
to her who gave thee birth. I know I 
make thee shudder and fill thee with 
horror, but I have cruelly expiated 
these moments of passion, for at heart 
I loved thy mother, and, when I re- 
flected, I cursed my feebleness and 
self-love. Unfortunately these mo- 
ments were of short duration, and the 
world and its attractions acted in a 
fatal manner on my heart, filled with 
the deplorable maxims of a corrupt, 
irreligious, frivolous, and mocking 
society. What, then, could stop me 
in the mad career which would soon 
bring me to the abyss already yawn- 
ing under my feet? Nothing, for 


I hardly believed there was a God, 
and had none of the faith which thy 
mother has planted in thy heart. [ 
was as blind and insensate as a 
drunken man, who knows neither 
where he is nor what he says. No 
curb could be put to my passions, 
for I was like the brute that obeys his 
instincts, only more miserable, as I had 
the voice of conscience to enlighten me 
while he is deprived of the soul, which 
is the divine essence. See, then, what 
I was when thy mother took thee far 
from me; and I wasin a perfect trans- 
port of fury when on my return to 
the house I learned from the servants 
that thy mother had gone, taking thee 
with her. At first, rage was the only 
passion that possessed my soul, and it 
was perfectly incomprehensible to me 
that a being as gentle as thy mother 
had ever proved herself should have 
the courage to take such a step; but 
maternal love was stronger than all 
things else to her, and when I found 
thy empty cradle, I wept and tore my 
hair in despair. It was the first time 
I had really felt as if I was a father; 
for when I kissed thy fresh young face, 
it was more from pride than from pa- 
ternal tenderness; but when I knew 
thou wert gone forever, my heart was 
broken. I awoke at once, under the 
shock of this most agonizing, tortur- 
ing sorrow, and from that moment my 
life of expiation commenced. But I 
do not date my return to God from 
that day, for it was a long time before 
my lips uttered a prayer. I suffered 
more than tongue can teil in the delir- 
ious life into which I was plunged, and 
which soon destroyed my health and 
left me with a sickness which was 
long and dangerous. In my hours of 
suffering and anguish you were always 
present to my mind, and I knew no 
one to whom I could confide my sor- 
row, and feared to die without seeing 
you. Days succeeded each other, un- 
til they became years; my despair in- 
creased and my loneliness was horri- 
ble. The sign of a reprobate was 
marked like the curse of Cain upon 
my brow, and I was consuming myself 
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in useless regrets, without having re- 
course to the love and compassion of 
God, when a providential accident 
brought near me one of those angels 
of charity who consecrate their lives 
to the care of the sick and sorrowing. 
“ A good sister of the order of St. 
Vincent de Paul came one day to excite 
my interest in favor of the poor, and 
her angelic face and her tender and 
persuasive voice touched me deeply. 
I was strangely attracted to her, and 
could not help contrasting her manner 
with the means used by women of the 
world to obtain what they desire, It 
was with pleasure, ] might even say 
joy, that I gave her my purse, and we 
became engaged in conversation, She 
had read in my face the ravages of 
passion and the storms of the heart ; 
and, as all sorrows were familiar to her, 
she easily guessed those of my soul, 
and forced me by her winning manner 
to confess to her the cause of my suf- 
ferings. Then when she knew all, she 
spoke to me in a language so filled 
with faith and charity that my frozen 
soul thawed under the warmth of her 
burning words. The name of God 
was so eloquent in her pure mouth 
that before she left me I pronounced 
it with faith and confidence. From 
this moment I prayed, and the saintly 
woman came several times to finish her 
work of grace. By her cares my 
body regained some strength, and my 
soul felt all the hopes of a Christian, 
all the salutary truths of our sublime 
religion. My repentance took’ the 
character of resignation, which gave 
some calmness and tranquillity to my 
desolate days. I bade adieu to the 
world, putting far from me its perfid- 
ious and deceitful charms, which I had 
before so eagerly sought, and all the 
illusions which had appeared seductive 
and worthy of my homage were d's- 
pelled. ‘Lhe veil had fallen from my 
eyes, and I loved now what I had 
hated. Thy mother appeared to me 
with her virtues and her touching 
simplicity and her charming candor 
and purity, and, now that I was ina 
state to appreciate her, I could behold 
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her no more. At this time I lost my 
sister Helena, of whom thy mother 
has spoken to thee, and she left a 
daughter, thy cousin Julia. I took 
her to my home and heart, but still 
she did not console me for thy loss ; 
for, good and amiable as she was, she 
was not my son, and the lost happiness 
is what we always sigh for, and which 
can never be replaced. My niece 
married and soon became a widow, 
when she returned to me, and, finding 
all her efforts to diminish my sadness 
without effect, she proposed our travel- 
ling. We have been all over Europe, 
and everywhere I looked for you and 
enquired for you, for a secret voice 
said tome always, ‘ Go on! go on! thou 
wilt find him.’ I had already explored 
Italy from one end to the other, had 
visited cold England, crossed the Ger- 
man States, been through Spain and 
Portugal, when the fiery inquietude, 
which kept me always moving made 
me turn my steps a second time toward 
Italy. It was doubtless a presentiment, 
since it was on this earth, a thousand 
times blessed, that I found thee—that 
we met! I feel that God has pardon- 
ed me, and my sorrows are at an end. 
Thou art the conciliating angel, the 
treasure and consolation and the last 
happiness of a penitent old man who 
has lost and suffered much. Oh! may 
thy love be the sign of the forgiveness 
thy mother has sent me, and a bond 
of peace and felicity. But,” said the 
count, in a suppliant tone, in terminating 
this long and painful confession, “ thou 
wilt not leave me, Robert? thou wilt live 
with me, my,son ? It would be too cruel 
to deprive me of thy presence, and, 
after having found my earthly heaven, 
thou wilt not plunge me into the depths 
of hell; for if I lose thy tenderness, I 
lose all.” 

“My father,” replied Robert, “I 
could not leave you. I am too happy 
to possess your love to deprive myself 
of so sweet a joy. God has reunited 
us, and we willnever again separate !” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Nothing can be dearer to a man than a father he 
is proud of.” 


Some days after this interview, 
Robert, the count, and Julia were trav- 
elling toward Auvergne. If the dead 
could feel in their cold graves, certain- 
ly Robert’s mother would have felt a 
deep and holy joy in seeing her son 
and her husband kneeling on her tomb. 
But their eyes were not on the grave, 
but raised toward heaven, and Robert 
saw the same vision which had appear- 
ed to him in his youth, and he cried 
out: “I see it! O my father, I see 
it! She blesses us.” 

The name of Dormeuil was effaced 
from the modest stone, and that of 
Countess de Verceuil substituted, to the 
great astonishment of the people of the 
surrounding country. ‘Then the count 
visited the little house which had fall- 
en in ruins, and here Robert called up 
a thousand tender memories, and 
thanked God for the manifestation of 
his love in permitting him to find his 
father. But it was not for the rank he 
would have in the world, nor for the 
titles society would look upon with jeal- 
ous eyes, nor for this wonderful elevation 
of his talent, which dazzled and made 
him happy. It was the power which 
God had put into his hands, to enable 
him to do good to others, and the know- 
ledge of the future of repose and com- 
fort he could ensure to the two objects 
of his early affection, good Madame 
Gaudin and the old soldier of the 
guard. It was of them that he thought 
when he said,“I am rich.” How he 
longed to see Paris, and to be folded 
again to the hearts of his friends, from 
whom he had so long been separated. 
His father, seeing his impatience, 
smiled at the projects he formed for 
them, but was none the less anxious 
to know them and thank them for the 
cares they had bestowed on his son. At 
last they arrived, and when they reach- 
ed the house a cruel thought crossed 
Robert’s mind, that they might be “no 
more.” His heart beat, and he scarce- 
ly dared to knock, but listened a mo- 


ment, and—oh! what happiness—two 
well-known voices fell upon his ear, 
One said: “ Six months have passed 
since his last letter, and no news of our 
dear child. What can have happen. 
ed him ?” “ You must have patience, 
good woman,” said the other voice, 
“he can’t always find opportunities to 
write. I believe the reason he does 
not write is, that he intends to come 
some day soon.” “ Ah! I know heis 
not sick, and it is the faith of Cyprien 
says it. The Lord is too just to make 
so good a boy ill.” 

Completely reassured, Robert knock- 
ed and entered immediately. Two 
cries came at the same time from two 
hearts that joy suffocated. Robert 
raised Madame Gaudin in his arms; 
her too sudden surprise Mad over- 
whelmed her with emotion, and Cy. 
prien cried, “It is you, it is you!’ 
wiping away a tear. “I am happy, 
now, Mister Robert. Iknew you would 
come back, but I have had a time con- 
soling this poor woman, who saw every- 
thing in blackness and despair.” 

Robert pressed the faithful soldier 
to his heart, then .covered Madame 
Gaudin with caresses, enquired for 
her health, and wished to know if ei- 
ther of them had suffered in any way 
since he left them. When the confu- 
sion of this sudden meeting had sub- 
sided a little, both Cyprien and dame 
Gaudin perceived that Robert had no 
luggage. “ Where are your effects, 
my child?” said the good woman. 
Robert smiled, and said he had left 
them at home. “ How at home? 
And do you not intend to remain 
with us, my dear Robert?” “ Yes, of 
course, but we will live in another 
house, and I will take you to your 
new home.” She opened her aston- 
ished eyes, and followed Robert, who 
descended the steps, and, calling a car- 
riage, made his friends get in, and di- 
rected the coachman to drive them all 
to No. 110, rue Grenelle, Saint Ger- 
main. 

On the way Madame Gaudin tried 
to draw from him his secret, but all at- 
tempts were useless, for he took de 
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light now in teasing her. Stopping in 
front of the hotel where his father was, 
he took the arm of his worthy bene- 
factress and conducted her to the sa- 
loon where the Count de Verceuil 
waited. “ Father,” said he, as he enter- 
ed, “here is the excellent woman who 
has tuken the place of a mother to me, 
and who for my sake generously sacri- 
ficed all she had.” “Madam,” said 
the count with amiable courtesy, “ ex- 
cuse me that I did not come for you 
myself, as it was my duty to do, but I 
wished to allow Robert the pleasure 
of surprising you. You are at home 
here, madam, in the house of my son, 
and I hope you will always be his 
friend.” “ Your son ?” she said, half stu- 
pefied. * Who, then, is your son? Ah! 
1 know,” she cried with lively anguish, 
a secret sentiment of jealousy coming 
into her heart; “it is Robert. God 
is just, and has given him this recom- 
pense. What I have done for your 
son, monsieur, any one else would have 
done in my place, for no one could 
have helped loving so good and gen- 
erous a child. But I do not merit so 
much kindness at your hands. Iam 
only a poor creature, without either 
education or manners, so how can I 
live with you?” “These things are 
of little value in my eyes, my dear 
madam. What I honor in you, and 
what all honest and virtuous people 
would consider above everything else, 
is the nobleness of your soul and the 
virtues of which you have given so 
bright an example. You will give me 
great pain if you refuse an offer that 
comes from the heart, and that I make 
you in my name and the name of my 
son. We will live and enjoy together 
the favors God has been pleased to 
bestow upon us. And you will be 
ours,my brave Cyprien,” said the 
count, taking the hand of the old sol- 
dier. “I know you love my son, and 
this entitles you to my friendship. 
Will you accept it?” “Oh! yes; with 
all my heart,” replied Cyprien, looking 
affectionately at Robert, who was 
watching silently the interview be- 
tween his father and his friends. 
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His father was kind and good, and 
often he blessed the day they met. 
Nothing can be dearer to a man’s 
heart than a father he is proud of. 
Robert had experienced this feeling 
for his mother, whom he venerated 
almost as much as God. She was to 
him the type of every virtue. His 
misfortunes and affliction had entirely 
changed his father, and to the vain 
pleasures of the world had succeeded 
the practices of religion and the duties 
of the Christian. All the virtues he 
admired in his mother he found in the 
paternal heart, tried in the crucible of 
adversity. In a word, the father was 
worthy of the son as the son was wor- 
thy of the father, and a sweet harmony 
reigned in this family, bound to each 
other by the tenderest ties. All rank 
was effaced, and the noble count, the 
heir of a great name and an immense 
fortune, and the old woman and the 
old soldier lived with no other desire 
than to make each other happy. Rob- 
ert did not give up his profession, and 
his name is now illustrious in the world 
of art! He married his cousin Julia 
de Moranges, and crowned with joy and 
happiness the last days of his father,who 
now sleeps the sleep of the just. Thus 
ends our story. We have tried to trace 
the struggling life of Robert, and 
its glorious recompense. We have 
tried faithfully to reproduce his touch- 
ing virtues and the noble and beautiful 
sentiments that adorned his soul, and 
also to inspire our young readers with 
a desire to imitate him. We have tried 
to show the efficacious and all-power- 
ful help of religion in nourishing the 
teachings of a Christian mother, and 
that a good and persevering child can 
overcome all obstacles. Have we, 
then, succeeded and obtained your ap- 
probation? If there are among you, 
my dear readers, some poor little or- 
phans like Robert, call down the bless- 
ings of your mother upon your heads, 
and, though she lives in heaven, she 
will watch over you with tender solici- 
tude, and the God of the motherless 
will be your sure refuge and your final 
Saviour. Think not that you can live 
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without constant prayer to God, the 
author of your beings and the giver of 
every good and perfect gift. Put your 
whole trust and confidence in him and 
his mercy, and, whether obscurity or 
fame be yours, always remember that 
he knows best, and places you in 
whatever position best suits you. 
Should he give you the transcend- 
ent gift of genius, you must strug- 
gle hard to obtain its rewards, and, 


Confiteor. 


whatsoever you do, remember to do 
it for the honor and glory of God 
and the good of mankind; and then, 
when you are called to leave this 
life for that better world where all 
cares cease, you can welcome death, 
which will open for you the gate of 
life, and exchange with joy the chang. 
ing scenes of earth for the unfading 
bliss of heaven ! 





ORIGINAL, 


CONFITEOR. 


“ Confess therefore your sins one to another.”—Sr. James yv. 16, 


BY RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 


WueEn to God alone I make confession, 
Why, my shameful heart! so light thy task ? 
While so deep the shame and the emotion 
When to man thou must thy guilt unmask ? 


Only here we find the true abasement: 
More than God we dread the eye of man! 
Hence the justice that, by heaven’s ordaining, 
Human guilt a human eye should scan! 


Ah! how oft, by some great sin o’ermastered, 


Hearts in secret pray, but all in vain! 
Not till human ear has heard the story 
Peace descends and Guilt can smile again ! 


Thus must sin requite both earth and heaven ; 
Since ’gainst man the wrong as well as God! 

Just amends are due the Heavenly Father— 
Due my brother of this earthly sod! 


Ye who fain would find a peace that’s vanished, 
Heaven demands no long, desponding search ! 
Seek the kind, attentive ear of Jesus, 
Seek his listening human ear—the Church ! 
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From The Contemporary Review. 


MEDLEVAL UNIVERSITIES.* 


UNIVERSITIES are not mentioned in 
medieval documents before the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. At 
that period, however, they stand before 
the eyes of the historian already fully 
developed, and in the very prime of 
vigorous manhood, without offering 
any clue as to their birth and lineage, 
except such as they bear visibly im- 
printed in their very nature. This 
remark holds good only for the most 
ancient universities—Paris, Oxford, 
and Bologna—all the other institutions 
of the kind being easily traced to their 
foundation, and recognized as copies of 
the ancient types. ‘There are, indeed, 
documents extant which refer the foun- 
dation of the three mentioned univer- 
silies to a very respectable antiquity, 
and according to which Paris claims 
Charlemagne as its founder ; Oxford, 
Alfred the Great; Bologna, the Em- 
peror Theodosius II. ; and Naples, the 
Emperor Augustus. But these docu- 
ments are each and all the fabrications 
of later times, which, agreeably to 
medieval disregard of critical investi- 
gation, could easily spring up and find 
credence, because they supplied by 
fables what could not be gained by 
historic evidence, the halo of remote 
antiquity. Setting, therefore, apart 
these spurious credentials, we prefer to 
trace the lineage of our venerable in- 
stitutions as near as possible to their 
source by reading and interpreting the 
record they bear of themselves. 

Twice during the middle ages the 
church saved literature from utter ruin: 
first when barbarous nations overflood- 
ed Europe in the great migration, and 
a second time during the confusion 


* This article is not written by a Catholic, which 
the reader will easily see from some of its expres- 
sions. With these exceptions the article is very in- 
teresting —Ep, C. W. 








which arose upon the death of Char 
lemagne. Science was indeed the 
enfunt trouvé, to take care of which 
there was no one in the wide world 
but the church alone. Under its fos- 
tering care literature and learning 
started on a new career in the asylums 
erected in the schools of abbeys, monas- 
teries, and convents—a career, how- 
ever, characterized by a peculiar timid- 
ity, which shrank from a critical anal- 
ysis of sacred and profane literature 
alike—abhorring the latter for its 
savor of heathenism, revering the 
former with too much awe to subject 
it to dissecting criticism. In this nar- 
rowness of space, this timidity of de- 
velopment, the youthful plant might 
have been stunted in its growth, but 
for the breath of life which the genius 
of human civilization imparted to its 
feeble offshoot to rear it to the full 
vigor of manhood. This inspiration 
again proceeded from the church, which 
made the very marrow of her substance 
over to the school, that it might feed 
on it and wax strong, so as to become 
the bearer of medieval civilization, the 
leader of society in science and educa- 
tion. At a period when the church 
had given form to its doctrines by in- 
vesting them in a dogmatic garb, 
so as to remove them from beneath 
the ruder or careless touch of experi- 
menting heresy, faith was satisfied, and 
in its satisfaction felt secure from any 
perilous raid on its domain. Hence, 
it became less timid in facing the dis- 
secting-knife of the philosopher; nay, 
on the contrary, it soon detected the 
new additional strength it might de- 
rive from the disquisitions of philo- 
sophical science; and thus it came to 
pass that the dogma of the church left 
the bosom of the mother that gave it 
birth, and placed itself under the guar- 
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dianship of the school. The result of 
this transmigration is but too evident. 
First of all, the interest of philosophical 
inquiry was duly regarded by obtain- 
ing by the side of faith its share in the 
cultivation of the human mind, and, on 
the other hand, the dogma or symbol 
of faith, which hitherto had evaded the 
grasp of human intellect, and therefore 
assumed the position of a power which, 
though not hostile, was yet not friendly 
to the aspirations of the human mind, 
now turned its most intimate and faith- 
ful ally. The motto of this alliance 
between dogma and philosophy—the 
well-known “ Credo ut intelligam”—is 
the key-note of scholasticism. Thus, 
then, theology became the science of 
the school, when the dogma was com- 
pletely confirmed and established, and 
the school sufficiently developed to re- 
ceive it within its precincts ; and this 
alliance, which produced a Christian 
philosophy in scholasticism, was the 
principal agent also in bringing about 
a new phase of the medizval school in 
the Studium Generale or University. 
From the earliest centuries it had 
been a practice with the Christian 
church in newly converted countries 
to erect schools by the side of cathe- 
drals. Where our Lord had his tem- 
ple, science had a chapel close by. 
These cathedral schools became in 
the course of time less exclusively 
clerical, at the same rate as the char- 
ters of cathedrals turned more secular 
in their tendencies. In consequence 
of this metamorphosis the cathedral 
school attracted a large number of 
secular students, while the monastic 
schools more properly limited them- 
selves to the education of the clerical 
order. But for all that the cathedral 
school bore a decidedly clerical charac- 
ter. The bishop continued to be the 
head of the schools in his diocese, and 
through his chancellor (cancellarius) 
exercised over the students the same 
authority as over all others that stood 
under episcopal jurisdiction. Very 
often we meet with several or many 
schools connected with different church- 
es of one and the same diocese. In 


this case each school had its own “ ree. 
tor,” but all of them were subject to 
the supervision and jurisdiction of the 
bishop, or his representative the chan- 
cellor. Though they followed their 
literary and edicational pursuits each 
within its own walls and independent. 
ly of the others, yet on certain occa- 
sions they were reminded of their con. 
sanguinity of birth and their relation- 
ship to the church, when on festive 
celebrations, such as the feast of the 
patron saint of the diocese, rectors, 
teachers, and students of the different 
schools rallied round the banner of their 
diocesan, and appeared as one body 
under their common head, the bishop. 
Thus we see the cathedral schools 
brought nearer to each other by two 
agencies of a uniting tendency—the 
jurisdiction of the bishop and their re. 
lation to the church. That which had 
grown spontaneously out of the cir- 
cumstances of the time awaited only 
the “ fiat” of the mighty to accomplish 
its metamorphosis, and assume its final 
shape in the Studium Generale. The 
church required an able expositor of 
her dogmas, a subtle defender of her 
canonical presumptions, and both she 
found in the school. Popes then grant- 
ed privileges and immunities to the 
cathedral and monastic schools of cer- 
tain cities, and these schools, following 
the impulse and tendencies of the age, 
united in corporations and became uni- 
versities. Under the cireumstances it 
must appear a vain attempt to search 
for documentary evidence as to the 
first foundation of the three ancient 
universities. We can only adduce 
facts to show when and where such 
establishments are first mentioned, and 
yet we must not draw the conclusion 
that universities are contemporary with 
those documents which first bear direct 
testimony to their existence. For we 
all know that in primitive ages, when 
new institutions are gradually being 
developed, centuries nay pass before 
the new-born child of a new civilization 
is christened, and receives that name 
which shall bear record of its existence 
to future generations. As far back as 
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the eleventh century, we find at Paris 
schools connected with the churches of 
Notre Dame, St. Geneviéve, St. Victor, 
and Petit Pont, but it appears doubtful 
whether they had been united in a Stu- 
dium Generale before the end of the 
twelfth century. The first direct men- 
tion of a “ university” at Paris is made 
inadocument of the year1209. Oxford 
may, in point of antiquity, claim equal- 
ity at least with Paris; and the as- 
sumption that Alfred the Great planted 
there, as elsewhere, educational estab- 
lishments is certainly not without some 
plausibility. Concerning the existence 
of monastic schools in that town pre- 
viously to the twelfth century, not a 
doubt can be entertained ; but to refer 
the foundation of Oxford University to 
the times of Alfred the Great is sim- 
plyan anachronism. Oxford, quite as 


much as Paris, or rather more so, 
hears in the rudimentary elements cf 
its constitution the unmistakable traces 
of its origin in the cathedral and mo- 
nastic schools. Bologna was one of the 
most ancient law schools in Italy. 
Roman law had never become quite 


extinct in that country; and in the 
great struggles between spiritual and 
temporal power, ever and again re- 
newed since the eleventh century, it 
was ransacked with great eagerness 
for the purpose of propping up the 
claims of either pope or emperor, as 
the case might be. The Italian law 
schools, therefore, enjoyed the patron- 
age of powers spiritual and temporal, 
which raised them to the summit of 
fame and prosperity, and then again 
dragged them to the very verge of 
ruin by involving them in the strug- 
gles and consequent miseries of the 
two parties. ‘The Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa well understood how to ap- 
preciate the vantage-ground which pre- 
sented itself in the codices of the an- 
cients for the support of imperial pre- 
sumptions, and consequently he ex- 
pressed his favor and good-will to 
the lawyers of Italy by confirming the 
ancient law school at Bologna—a con- 
firmation which was combined with 
extraordinary privileges to professors 
VOL. V.—14 
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and students sojourning in that town, 
or engaged on their journey there or 
back. Bologna may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a privileged school or uni- 
versity since the year 1158, without, 
however, being such in the later ac- 
ceptation of the term, that is, endowed 
with the four faculties. Concerning 
this distinction we shall have to ad- 
vance a few remarks hereafter. 

The term university (universitas), 
in its ancient signification, denotes 
simply a community, and may, there- 
fore, be applied to the commune of a 
city. Hence, the distinction will be 
evident between the expression “ Uni- 
versitas Bologne” and “ Universitas 
Studit Bonnensis”—the commune of 
Bologna, and the community of the 
university of Bologna. The elder 
title of a university is Studium, a term 
applied to every higher school, and 
supplied with the epithet Generale 
either from the fact of divers faculties 
being taught, or students of all nations 
being admitted within its pale. ‘The 
most distinctive trait of the Generale 
Studium is manifested in the social 
position it had gained as a corporate 
institution invested with certain rights 
and privileges, like all other guilds or 
corporations of the middle ages. The 
university was the privileged guild, 
the sole competent body from which 
every authority and license to teach 
science and literatureemanated. The 
man upon whom it conferred its de- 
grees was, by the very fact of gaining 
such distinction, stamped as the scholar, 
competent to profess and teach the 
liberal arts. The graduate, however, 
gained his social position not by the 
act of promotion, but by the privileges 
which the governing heads of church 
and state had connected with that act. 
Hence, it was considered an indispen- 
sable condition that a newly erected 
university should be confirmed in its 
statutes and privileges by the pope, 
the representative of the whole com- 
munity of Christians. ‘The universi- 
ties having gained a social position, 
their members were henceforth not 
merely scholars declared as such by a 
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competent body of men, but they also 
derived social advantages which lay 
beyond the reach of those who stood 
outside the pale of the university. 

A short sketch of the universities 
erected in different European coun- 
tries after the pattern of the three par- 
ent establishments may suffice to give 
our readers an idea of the zeal and 
emulation displayed by popes and em- 
perors, princes and citizens, in the pro- 
motion of learning and civilization. 

In the year 1204 an unfortunate 
event befell Bologna. Several pro- 
fessors, with a great number of schol- 
ars, removed from that place to Vi- 
cenza, where they opened their schools. 
This dismemberment of the university 
of Bologna must have had its cause in 
some—we do not learn exactly what 
—internal commotion. The secession 
was apparently of very little effect, for 
the university of Vicenza, to which it 
had given rise in 1204, ceased to exist 
in the year 1209, most probably in 
consequence of the professors and 
scholars returning to the alma of Bo- 
logna as soon as this could be oppor- 


tunely done. A more detailed account 
has been handed down to us concern- 
ing the secession of 1215, when Ro- 
fredo da Benevento, professor of civil 
law, emigrated from Bologna to Arez- 
zo, and erected his chair in the cathe- 


dral of that city. A crowd of scholars 
followed the course of the great mas- 
ter. From letters written by Pope 
Honorius between 1216 and 1220, it 
would appear that the citizens of Bo- 
logna, in order to prevent the dismem- 
berment of their university, tried to 
impose upon the scholars an oath, by 
which they were to pledge themselves 
never, in any way, to further the re- 
moval of the Studium from Bologna, 
or to leave that school for the purpose 
of settling elsewhere. The students, 
however, refused to take this oath of 
allegiance, a refusal in which they 
were justified by the pope, who ad- 
vised them rather to leave the city 
than undertake any engagement preju- 
dicial to their liberties. The result 
was the rise of the university of Arez- 
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zo, where, besides the ancient schools 
of law, we find in the year 1255 the 
faculties of arts and medicine. From 
a similar dissension between the citi- 
zens and scholars seems to have been 
caused the emigration to Padua, where 
the secessionist professors and scholarg 
established a university which soon 
became the successful rival of Bolog. 
na. 

In the year 1222 the Emperor 
Frederick IL., from spite to the Bo. 
lognese, and a desire of promoting the 
interests of his newly erected univer. 
sity of Naples, commanded all the 
students and professors at Bologna 
who belonged as subjects to his Sicil. 
ian dominions to repair to Naples, 
The non-Sicilian members of the Al- 
ma Bonnensis he endeavored to allure 
by making them the most liberal pro- 
mises. At any other time this un- 
generous stratagem might have re- 
sulted in the entire ruin of the univer- 
sity of Bologna; this city, however, 
being a member of the powerful Lom- 
bard League, could afford to laugh at 
Frederick’s decrees of annihilation, 
As long as its founder and benefactor 
was alive, the university of Naples en- 
joyed a high degree of fame and ex- 
ellence among the studia of Italy, for 
Frederick spared neither expense nor 
labor in the propagation of science 
and literature. 

Pope Innocent IV. erected the uni- 
versity of Rome about the year 1250, 
and conferred upon it all the privileges 
enjoyed by other establishments of the 
kind. But the praise of having raised 
that university to its most flourishing 
condition, and endowed it with all 
the faculties, is due to Pope Boniface 
VIII. 

Lombardy owed its literary fame 
to the noble Galeazzo Visconti, who 
formed the design of erecting a uni- 
versity close to Milan which should 
provide for the increased wants ip 
science and education among the pop- 
ulation of that capital and the sur- 
rounding cities. ‘The site chosen for 
the purpose was Pavia, which had for 
a long time been the resort of literati 
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of every description who had been 
educated in the neighboring university 
of Bologna. The new university soon 
acquired great fame, enjoying the spe- 
cial patronage of the Emperor Charles 
IV. of Germany. 

The French universities were or- 
ganized after the model of Paris, but 
most of them had to be contented with 
one or several of the faculties, exclu- 
sive of theology, which was, and con- 
tinued to be, a-privileged science re- 
served to Paris and a few of the more 
ancient universities. Thus we see 
that Orleans, where a flourishing 
school of law had existed since 1234, 
was provided in 1312 with the charters 
and privileges of the Studium Gene- 
rale. Montpelier University, accord- 
ing to some historians, was founded in 
1196 by Pope Urban V.; ; but with 
certainty we can trace its famous 
school of medicine only as far back 
as the year 1221. To this was add- 
ed the faculty of law in 1230, and 
Nicolas IV. finally established, in 
1286, the faculties of civil and canon 
law, medicine and arts. Grenoble, 


Anjou, and a few others, though en- 
titled to claim the privileges of the 


Studium Generale, hardly ever ex- 
ceeded the limits of ordinary schools, 
whether in arts, law, or medicine. 

The system of centralization, which 
at that time had already gained the 
upper hand in the church and state of 
France, impressed its type on social 
and scientific life as well. Paris be- 
eame the all-absorbing vortex which 
engulfed every symptom of provincial 
independence ; and the Alma Parisi- 
ensis developed in her:bosom, as spon- 
taneous productions of her own body, 
the colleges which were founded on so 
grand a scale as to outweigh in impor- 
tance all the minor universities, each 
college forming, so to say, a “ uniyer- 
sitas in universitate.” This observa- 
tion holds good for England and the 
English universities. 

Turning our attention to Germany, 
we find, in accordance with the social 
conditions of the country, the develop- 


ment of academic life taking a some- 
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what intermediate course between the 
Italian universities on the one side, and 
Paris and Oxford on the other. 
Though emperors and territorial prin- 
ces vie with each other in the pro- 
motion of educational establishments, 
Germany nevertheless bears a close 
resemblance to Italy in so far as in 
both countries the opulent citizens are 
among the first to exert themselves in 
the propagation of science and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. The university 
of Prague, founded by the Emperor 
Charles IV. in 1318, was soon followed 
by that of Vienna, founded in 1365 by 
Albertus Contraetus, duke of Austria, 
and Heidelberg. erected by Rupert of the 
Palatinate, and confirmed by the pope 
in 1386. The university of Cologne 
owed its origin to the exertions made 
by the municipal council, who succeeded 
in gaining a charter from Pope Urban 
VI. in 1388. rfurt also is mainly 
indebted to the zeal of the citizens and 
the town council for its erection, which 
took place in 1392. Letpzig was 
founded, in its rudiments at least, in 
1409 by the Elector Frederick I. of 
Saxony, but it started into the full 
vigor of academic life under the im- 
pulse imparted to it by the immigration 
of two thousand students, Catholic 
Germans, who, to escape Hussite per- 
secution, had departed in a body from 
the university of Prague. 

Spain, which we should expect to 
see forward in promoting institutions 
of learning, did not much avail herself 
of those fruits of science which had 
ripened to unequalled splendor under 
the Arabs in the eleventh century. 
Recalling, however, to mind the fearful 
struggles between the Christian and 
Arab population, struggles which for 
centuries shook that country to its very 
foundations, we can readily make al- 
lowance for the slow advance of learn- 
ing in this state of bellicose turmoil. 
Yet, in spite of these unfavorable con- 
ditions, the schools received no incon- 
siderable attention from the Christian 
rulers of the country. The ancient 
school of Osea, or Huesca, was revived ; 
Saragossa, which is said to have been 
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founded in 990 by Roderico & S. Alia, 
began to thrive again ; Valentia was 
founded by Alphonse of Leon, and 
Salamanca in 1239 by Ferdinand of 
Castile and Leon, both of which schools 
arrived at their greatest splendor and 
the position of universities at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, as did 
also those of Valladolid, Barcelona, 
Saragossa, and Alcala. 

In order to give a general survey of 
the progress of academic establishments 
in the different European countries, we 
subjoin a list of all medizval universi- 
ties, with the dates of foundation, which 
in doubtful cases are accompanied by 
a note of interrogation. The dates of 
the most ancient universities require 
no further remark after our previous 
observations : 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


GUO Sd... ect Sectcboes 
St. Andrews 
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Vicenza . 
Rome... 
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FRANCE, 
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Grenoble 
Perpignan 
Poitiers 


Bordeaux 


Prague 


Heidelberg . 
Cologne .... 


Freiburg 
Trier (Treves) 
Ingoldstadt 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
TGR cnn cece ddcccaqce 
Coimbra, 


Copenhagen 

Cracow. 

Entering upon the subject of the 
constitution or organization of the uni- 
versities, we need hardly remind our 
readers that, in accordance with the 
nature of their origin and with the 
spirit of uniformity which pervaded the 
middle ages, the constitution of the 
different universities was everywhere 
essentially the same. The university 
of the most ancient date was not an ex- 
clusive school or establishment existing 
only for the higher branches of erudi- 
tion, but it was a system of various 


schools, which chiefly aimed at the 
education of a competent body of teach- 
ers, a corporation of scientific men. 
This purpose could be, and indeed 
was, attained without splendidly en- 
dowed colleges or spacious lecture- 


rooms. ~The university, in its first 
rudimentary appearance, is an ideal 
rather than a reality. There are no 
traces of buildings exclusively appro- 
priated to academic purposes, but the 
first house or cottage or barn, if need 
were, was made subservient to scientific 
pursuits, whenever a licensed teacher 
or magister pleased to erect his throne 
there. Nor did the Studium Generale 
confine itself to giving finishing touch- 
es of education, but it comprised the 
whole sphere of development from boy- 
hood to manhood, so that the boy still 
“living under the rod” could boast of 
being a member of the university with 
the same right as the bearded scholat 
of thirty or forty years of age. The 
same academic privileges which were 
enjoyed by the magister or doctor ex: 
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tended to the lowest of the “ famuli” 
that trod in the train of the academical 
cortige. A Corpus Academicum, with 
its various degrees of membership, its 
distinction of nations and faculties, its 
eculiar organization and constitution 
—such are the characteristic traits of 
all the medieval universities which we 
are about to examine. To the Corpus 
Academicum belonged the students 
(scholares), bachelors (baccalaurei), 
licentiates, masters (magistri), and doc- 
tors, with the governing heads, the 
proctors (procuratores), the deans (de- 
eani), and the rector and chancellor 
(cancellarius). ‘To these were added 
officials and servants of various de- 
nominations, and finally the trades-peo- 
ple of the university, designated as 
academic citizens. Every student was 
obliged to present himself within a cer- 
tain time before the rector of the uni- 
versity in order to have his name put 
down in the album of the university 
(matricula), to be matriculated. He 
pledged his word by oath to submit to 
the laws and statutes of the university, 
and to the rector in all that is right and 
lawful (licitis et honestis), and to pro- 


mote the welfare of his university by 


every means in his power. At the 
same time he had to deposit a fee in 
the box (archa) of the academic com- 
munity, the amount of which was fixed 
according to the rank of the candidate, 
as it was not unusual for bishops, can- 
ons, abbots, noblemen, doctors, and 
other graduates to apply for member- 
ship in some university. After being 
matriculated and recognized as a mem- 
ber of the body, the student had to as- 
sume the academic dress, which char- 
acterized him as such to the world at 
large. The dress was identical with 
that of the clergy, and from this and 
other incidents every member of the 
school was termed clericus, and all the 
members collectively elerus universt- 
tatis, whence clericus (clerc) came to 
designate a scholar, and laicus a lay- 
man and a dunce as well, The wear- 
ing of secular dress was strictly pro- 
hibited, and we can appreciate the 
benefit of this arrangement on consid- 
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ering the exorbitant fashions which 
prevailed in those days, to the preju- 
dice of propriety and the ruin of pecu- 
niary means. ‘To carry arms, chiefl 

a kind of long sword, was a matter - 
lowed sometimes, more often connived 
at, but frequently prohibited at times 
of disturbances among the scholars 
themselves, or during feuds with the 
citizens. Against visiting gambling- 
houses or other places of bad repute, 
passing the nights in taverns, engaging 
in dances or revels, or other diversions 
unseemly in a “clere,” we find repeat- 
ed and earnest injunctions in the stat- 
utes of the universities. Where schol- 
ars were living together in the same 
house under proper surveillance, they 
formed a community known as bursa. 
Bursa originally denoted the contribu- 
tion which each scholar had to pay to- 
ward the maintenance of the commnu- 
nity, whence thé term was applied to 
the community itself. The burse had, 
like inns and public-houses, their prop- 
er devices and appellations, commonly 
derived from the name and character 
of the house-owner or hospes (host). 
Corresponding with the Continental 
burse were the English hospitia and 
aulz, or halls, which, however, may be 
traced to higher antiquity than the 
former. It is not difficult to recognize 
in these insfitutes the germs of the la- 
ter colleges. At the head of the hos- 
pitium or bursa stood the conventor, 
who was commonly appointed by the 
rector, in some places elected by the 
members of the bursa, and who had to 
direct the course of study, guard the 
morals of the students, etc. If the 
hospes or host was a master or bache- 
lor, the functions of conyentor natural- 
ly devolved upon him. The provisor 
took charge of the victuals, watched 
over the purchase and preparation of 
the same, and settled the pecuniary 
affairs with the hospes. Discipline in 
the bursz and halls was rigorous and 
severe, and it could not be otherwise 
at a time when the individual man 
was not restrained by a thousand for- 
malities and conventionalities, but al- 
lowed to develop freely his inherent 
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faculties and powers, often to such a 
degree as to prove prejudicial to the 
peace of society, unless they were 
curbed by the severe punishment 
which followed transgression. We 
meet in the earliest times of the uni- 
versities with but very few systematic 
regulations as far as internal discipline 
is concerned. This was a matter of 
practice, and left rather to be settled 
according to the requirements of each 
case as it arose. Practice, again, 
taught the pupil a lesson of abstemi- 
ousness and self-denial which might 
go far to outdo in its effect our best 
text-books on moral philosophy. The 
convictorial houses, as well as the uni- 
versity at large, were poor, being 
without any funds but those which 
flowed from the contributions of the 
scholars and members of the universi- 
‘ty. A life of toil and endurance was 
that of the scholar, If he had a fire 
in the winter season to warm his limbs, 
and just sufficient food to satisfy his 
gastronomic cravings, he found himself 
entitled to praise his stars. The lec- 


ture-rooms did not boast of anything 
like luxury in the outfitting. 


Some 
rough structure of the carpenter's 
making which represented the pulpit 
was the only requisite piece of furni- 
ture; chairs were not wanted, as the 
pupils found sitting accommodation on 
the floor, which was strewn with straw 
or some other substance of nature’s 
own providing, and on which ardent 
disciples cowered down to listen to the 
words of wisdom flowing from the lips 
of some celebrated master. When, at 
a later period, the university of Paris 
went so far in fastidious innovations as 
to procure wooden stools for the pupils 
to sit upon, the papal legates who had 
come on a visitation severely censured 
the authorities for their indiscretion in 
opening the university to the current 
of luxury, which would not fail, they 
affirmed, to have an enervating effect 
on the mind and body of the pupil; 
and for a time the scholars had to de- 
‘seend again from the stool to the floor. 
Early rising was so general a habit in 
those days az to make it almost super- 
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fluous to mention that the pupils had 
gone through their morning worship 
and several lessons by the time the 
more refined student of modern days ja 
accustomed to rise. ‘ 
The lowest of academical degrees 
was that of Bachelor (Baccalaureus),* 
Certain historical evidence of the crea. 
tion of bachelors at Paris appears jn 
the bull of Pope Gregory IX.., of the 
year 1251, though the degree must be 
of a remoter date, for the pope alludes 
to it not as a novel institution, but 
in terms which induce us to admit its 
previous existence. When a scholar 
had attended the course of lectures 
prescribed by his faculty, and gone 
through a certain number of disputa. 
tions, he might present himself as a 
candidate for the bachelorship. Hay- 
ing passed his examination before the 
doctors (magistri) of his faculty to 
their satisfaction, and taken the usual 
oath of fidelity and obedience to the 
university, he gained the actual pro- 
motion by the chancellor. Hereupon 
he proceeded with his friends and 
others whom he chose to invite, ina 
more or less brilliant cortége, to the 
banquet which he provided in honor 
of the occasion. In the procession 
the staff or sceptre (baculus, sceptrum, 
virga) of the university was carried in 
front of the new-made bachelor, as the 
emblem of his recently gained aca- 
demical dignity. The bachelors were 
still only a higher class of students, 
and as such they are frequently call- 
ed Archischolares. They, of course, 
preceded the students in rank, were 
allowed to wear a gown of choicer 
material, and the cap called Quadra- 
tum, while the BirrettumT was reserv- 
ed for the doctors, The bachelors were 


* As to the derivation of this term hardly a doubt 
can be entertained. The ancient custom of carrying 
the academic staff or sceptre (baculus) before the 
candidate on his promotion to the first degree, un- 
doubtedly gave origin to the terms Bacularius and 
Baculariatus, which only in later times were cor- 
rupted into Buccalarius and Baccalaureus, Thus 
with Kink against Bulwus, Voight, and others, who 
give the most fantastic derivations, such as dataille 
(batalarius), bas-chevalier, etc. 

+ Quadratum, the square cap; dbirrettum, aterm 
still preserved in the French barretée, a cardinal’s 
hat; in German the term barrett is used for the cap 
worn by priests when in official dress, 
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closely connected with their respective 
faculties, and could not renounce this 
connection, or even choose another 
place of residence, without special per- 
mission. They formed the transition 
from the students to the masters, as 
they participated in the functions of 
poth. ‘They had to direct the private 
study and repetitions’ of the scholars, 
and work out the doctor’s system, 
which the latter merely sketched in 
its principal theses and rudimentary 
outlines. The bachelors, in fact, rep- 
resented the hardest worked people 
of the body academic. In later cen- 
turies they were actually ill treated 
by the doctors of Paris, who confined 
themselves to deliver one single lec- 
ture in the whole year, leaving all the 
rest of the work to their inferior fel- 
low-graduates. Besides their share in 
teaching the students, they performed 
other important duties. They were 


the industrious copyists of classical 
works, and while they thus toiled for 
the instruction of others in narrower 
or wider circles, they at the same time 
qualified themselves for the attainment 
of higher degrees, 


Opportunities for 
the advancement of their own erudi- 
tion were given in the disputations. 
It was incumbent upon every doctor 
or master (magister) from time to time 
tohold and direct a public disputation, 
at which the doctors, bachelors, and 
students were present. The doctors, 
clad in the furred doctor-gown (cappa, 
taphardum), and with the bdirrettum, 
took their places on elevated chairs, 
which were arranged in a circle round 
the walls of the hall. The cross seats 
were occupied by the bachelors, behind 
whom mustered the plebeian students, 
in earlier times cowering on the floor, 
later on provided with the luxury of 
seats. 

The presiding doctor, who directed 
the disputation, having entered the 
pulpit, chose from the text-book a 
certain passage and formed it into 
an argument (questio), the develop- 
ment or exposition of which was call- 
ed determinatio. Now the task of the 
bachelors commenced, who, with re- 
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spect to their functions, were called 
respondentes, and divided into defen- 
dentes and opponentes. They had 
their own pulpit, from which one or 
other individual of their class deliver- 
ed his argumentatio, pro or con, and 
then awaited the response of his an- 
tagonist. When, however, the con- 
test required « rapid succession of 
questions and answers, both occupied 
the same pulpit, facing each other in 
a contest which very often did not 
lack the stimulus of personal animosi- 
ty. When they became extravagant 
in their argumentation, strayed from 
the original question, or in the heat of 
the combat fell into excesses of lan- 
guage, it was the office of the presid- 
ing doctor to recall them to the point 
at issue, or, if need were, to impose 
silence. Sometimes, and perhaps not 
unfrequently, matters became so com- 
plicated as to leave a solution of the 
question more than doubtful, in which 
case the doctor, on his own authority, 
pronounced a decision, to which the 
contending parties kad to submit. Sim- 
ilarly to the practice prevalent in tour- 
naments, the disputations were wound 
up with a courtesy (recommendatio), 
a harangue in favor of the opponent. 
Students were not allowed to take part 
in the disputations directed by a doc- 
tor; but they had their own combats 
of the kind, presided over by a bache- 
lor. 

While promotion to the bachelorship 
took place four times a year, the com- 
petition for the license could occur only 
once or twice, commonly at the open- 
ing of the new scholastic year. The 
scientific requirements differed in dif- 
ferent universities and faculties, and 
the course of promotion was not every- 
where the same in all its details, but 
the following outlines will, we hope, 
give a fair picture of the generality of 
cases. ‘I'he day of competition for the 
license (licentia docendi) being agreed 
upon between the chancellor and the 
respective faculties, it was publicly an- 
nounced by placards at the entrance 
of churches and other conspicuous 
places, and several times pronounced 
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from the pulpits of the clergy. On the 
appointed day the candidates present- 
ed themselves before their respective 
faculties, and on the morrow they were 
introduced to the chancellor, to petition 
him that he would graciously accept 
them as candidates, and appoint the 
day of examination. Hereupon they 
pledged themselves by oath to be 
obedient to the chancellor, to promote 
the welfare of the university, to further 
peace and concord among the nations 
and faculties, to deliver lectures at 
least during the first year of their 
license, to be faithful to the doctrines 
of the church, and to defend them 
against every hostile aggression. Then 
the functions of the faculties began and 
ended with the examination of the can- 
didate, who, upon having passed satis- 
factorily, was recommended to the 
chancellor for the actual reception of 
the license. Thus it becomes evident 


that the license was not the gift of the 
faculty, but emanated from the chan- 
cellor as the representative of the bish- 
op, the church; nay, more, in several 
Italian universities it was, in spite of 
their democratic character, customary 


for the bishop himself to preside at 
the examination for the license and 
the promotion of the successful com- 
petitors. When the chancellor with- 
held his confirmation (as on several 
occasions of differences having arisen 
betvreen him and the university it did 
happen), the most brilliantly sustained 
examination failed to make a licentiate 
out of a bachelor. The examination 
for the three higher faculties was held 
in the presence of all the doctors, any 
one of whom had a right to examine 
the candidate on the previously ap- 
pointed “theses.” In the theological 
faculty the questions were everywhere 
fixed by the episcopal representative, 
the chancellor, who even might inter- 
fere in the examination itself. The 
same right could be claimed by him in 
the faculty of law. 

To pronounce judgment on the sci- 
entific qualifications of the candidate 
was the task of the whole faculty. On 
he appointed day the successful com- 
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petitors appeared in the church in the 
presence of the chancellor, and, kneel- 
ing down before him (0b reverentium 
Dei et sedis apostolice), they received 
the license, the chancellor using the 
formula: “ By the authority of God 
Almighty, the apostles Peterand Paul, 
and the Apostolic See, in whose name 
I act, I grant you the license of teach- 
ing, lecturing, disputing, here and 
everywhere throughout the world, in 
the name,” ete. (Ego, auctoritate Dei 
omnipotentis, et apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli, et apostolice sedis, qua fungor 
in hac parte, do tibi licentiaim, legendi, 
regendi, disputandi, hic et ubique ter- 
rarum, in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti. Amen.) 

After the act was over there followed 
the payment of fees and the inevitable 
banquet. The arts faculty conferred 
with the license the degree of the ma- 
gisterium at the same time. The li- 
cense enabled the candidate to teach 
in public at all the universities of 
Western Europe. In the earlier cen- 
turies this prerogative of universal 
recognition of the license was not en- 
joyed by all the universities. That of 
Paris was honored with it as early as 
the year 1279 by Pope Nicolas LL; 
Oxford did not receive it until the year 
1319; while the university of Vienna 
enjoyed it ever since its foundation by 
the bull of Pope Urban V. of the year 
1365. When the church had per. 
formed her functions by bestowing the 
license upon the candidate, he was not 
therewith a member of the faculty. 
For this purpose he had to seek ap- 
proval and reception from the respect- 
ive faculty itself (petere licentiam in- 
cipiendi in artibus, in medicina, etc.), 
which, in the regular course of events, 
was never withheld. There was in 
this proceeding a manifestation of cor- 
porate right and independence which 
the faculties loved to display on this 
occasion. Though hardly more than 
a formality, it tended to give expres- 
sion to their consciousness of being 
free corporations upon which no can- 
didate could be intruded, though it were 
by the highest functionary of the uni- 
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versity. The bachelors, as we intimat- 
ed before, may be considered a higher 
degree of students, and the licentiates, 
we may add, formed a lower degree of 
masters. ‘They, therefore, sat in the 
same compartments with the masters, 
put in the rear; they might, like the 
doctors, wear the cappa (gown), but 
not the birrettum ; nor were they al- 
lowed to deliver lectures on their own 
responsibility, but had to do so under 
the direction of a doctor. Licentiates, 
however, if reading by appointment of 
a doctor, or in his stead, were con- 
sidered independent lecturers. To 
make the licentiate a doctor, nothing 
was required but the act of promotion 
—a mere formality again, but of no 
slight importance, for it was the final 
transaction which stamped the candi- 
date as a man of learning, the legiti- 
mate and competent teacher. 

The act of promotion was celebrated 
with the greatest possible splendor. 
The tolling of the church bells gave 
the signal for the procession to prepare. 
All the doctors, licentiates, bachelors, 
and students, having previously assem- 
bled in front of the candidate’s house, 
they, upon the second signal being 
given by the bells, moved in a pomp- 
ous cortege toward the church, where 
the sound of trumpets and timbrels re- 
ceived them upon their entrance. For 
the court, the judges, the magistrates, 
and the members of the different facul- 
ties, separate accommodation was pro- 
vided, the populace filling the remain- 
ingspace. The doctors of the respect- 
ive faculties having taken their seats, 
the chancellor opened the proceedings 
by a brief allocution, in which he per- 
mitted the candidate te ascend the 
pulpit (auctoritate cancellarii). ‘The 
candidate delivered speech (pulchram 
et decentem arengam) in honor of the 
faculty, and finally petitioned for the 
insignia of doctor. Upon this the pro- 
moter (one of the doctors of the 
faculty) ascended the pulpit and held 
an oration recommendatory of the can- 
didate, and then, following his invita- 
tion, all the doctors formed a circle 
and received the doctorandus in their 
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centre, where the promoter transmitted 
into his hands an open and a closed 
volume as the symbols of his scientific 
avocations, gave him the kiss of peace 
as the mark of friendship and frater- 
nity, and placed on hie head the bir- 
rettum in manifestation of his new 
dignity. Immediately after these cere- 
monies the new doctor ascended the 
pulpit (now sua auctoritate) and de- 
livered a lecture on any theme fitting 
the occasion, thus availing himself at 
once of the acquired privilege. From 
this it would appear that the act of 
premotion belonged to the chancellor 
ax faculty jointly, and not to the 
university as such, for its actual head, 
the rector, took no part whatever in 
the proveedings. The doctor alone 
had the right of wearing a gown orna- 
mented with silk and fur, and the 
birrettum as indicative of his rank. 
In his social position he was considered 
of equal rank with noblemen, and 
therefore wore the golden ring and 
other attributes of the nobility, and in 
public manifestoes he always appears 
included in the aristocratic class of 
society. The titles of doctor and 
magister designated one and the same 
degree, and yet there was a shade of 
difference in their meaning, magister 
(master) being applied to scientific 
superiority or mastership, while doctor 
signified the person who, in conse- 
quence of this degree, exercised the 
functions of teacher or professor; 
hence, magister was the title of cour- 
tesy, doctor that of the professional 
man, @ distinction which will become 
evident from phrases such as this: 
Magister Johannes, doctor in theologia, 
ete. Every doctor enjoyed the right, 
and during the first year of his license 
undertook the duty, of lecturing in 
that faculty which had promoted him. 

The officials and servants formed no 
inconsiderable appendage to the uni- 
versity. They are mentioned under 
the names of notarit, syndici, thesau- 
rarit, and the lower orders of beadles or 
famuli of various descriptions. More 
important, if not in position, yet in 
number, were the academic citizens. 
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To these belonged tailors, shoemakers, 
laundresses, booksellers, stationers, and 
a host of different trades, which had to 
provide for the wants of university 
men exclusively, and formed a body 
distinct altogether from the city trades- 
men, All these servants of the uni- 
versity, the academic citizens and their 
servants, together with the servants of 
each individual belonging to the uni- 
versity, counted as members of this 
community. If we take into consider- 
ation that dignitaries of the church and 
of the state, and noblemen, visited the 
universities, accompanied by a numer- 
ous retinue of attendants and servants ; 
that even scholars of the wealthier 
middle classes were followed by two 
servants at least (and in this case call- 
ed “ tenentes locum nobilium”—gentle- 
men commoners ?), we can form an 
idea of the immense crowd of academic 
individuals resident in the great uni- 
versities. As to the number of aca- 
demic members in different places, the 
opinions of modern historians are at 
variance, and in spite of their contro- 
versies the real facts of the case have 
not been ultimately elicited. Wood, 
in his history of the university of Ox- 
ford, relates that in the year 1250 the 
number of members of that university 
amounted to 30,000! This fabulous 
number scarcely ever found credence 
among modern historians until Huber, 
the German historian of the English 
Universities, entered the lists as the 
champion of Wood’s thirty thousand. 
Though, historically, he has no new 
light to throw upon the subject, he 
makes his deduction in favor of the 
thirty thousand plausible enough. Tak- 
ing into consideration the facts we 
have just advanced concerning the 
wide range of the term of academic 
members, adducing, further, the circum- 
stance of Oxford having at that time 
attained the meridian of its glory by 
the immigration of Paris scholars in 
1209, and the settlement of the mendi- 
cant friars there, he certainly urges on 
our minds the belief that the number 
of academic people must have been 
amazingly great. But looking apart 
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from the circumstance that Wood’s as. 
sertion is not confirmed by direct docu. 
mentary evidence, that the average 
numbers mentioned before and after 
the year indicated turn in the scale 
between 38,000 and 5,000, we have 
scarcely any other measure by which 
to judge the above statement but the 
highest mark of numbers related of the 
other great universities. Allowing the 
most favorable circumstances to haye 
worked in unison toward assembling 
a large crowd at Oxford University, we 
yet believe no one will be likely to up. 
hold the assertion that Oxford Univer- 
sity was at that time, or at any time, 
more densely populated than Paris or 
Bologna. In the year 1250, we know 
for a fact Germany was not in posses- 
sion of one single university, and yet 
the number of academic scholars in 
that country was not inconsiderable. 
From want of a Studium Generale in 
their own country, German scholars 
had to visit foreign universities, and 
the current is clearly distinguishable 
in two directions, one to Italy for the 
study of law, the other to Paris for 
arts and theology. Even admitting 
Oxford’s fame for its dialectic and 
theological schools having been on an 
equality with that of Paris, we cannot 
conceive how, in its insular position, it 
could rival with the great continental 
universities which offered ready access 
to students from all parts of Europe. 
Now the greatest number ever men- 
tioned at the university of Paris is 
10,000, when in the year 1394 all the 
members of the university had to vote 
in the case of the papal schism, and 
even this number cannot be relied on, 
as, according to Gerson’s admission, 
several members gave more than one 
vote, and others voted who had no 
right to be on the academic suffrage. 
Admitting, however, that the gross 
sum may be an approximately fair es- 
timate, we turn our attention to Bo 
logna. This university undoubtedly 
contained all the advantages of celeb- 
rity, easy access, freedom of constitu- 
tion, and whatever else may conduce 
to attract numerous visitors. Yet the 
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highest number is 10,000, mentioned 
in the year 1262. The universities of 
Salamanca and Vienna, certainly not 
the least among academic establish- 
ments, even in the time of their great- 
est success and most flourishing condi- 
tion, could not boast of a number ex- 
ceeding 7,000. From these data it 
may become sufficiently evident what 
we have to believe of Oxford’s thirty 
thousand, a number which must stand 
on its own merits until it can be sup- 
ported and confirmed by direct historic 
evidence. It is true the line of demar- 
cation between trustworthy and fabu- 
lous accounts concerning numbers is 
very difficult to draw in medizval rec- 
ords, especially when they refer to 
institutions which, exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, experienced a con- 
tinual influx and reflux of scholars, so 
that the famous Bologna, which num- 
bered 10,000 members in 1262, had 
fallen to 500 in the year 1431, not to 
mention the intermediate degrees in the 
scale of numbers. 

The whole body academic, numerous 
and complicated though it was, did not 
require any considerable amount of 
regulating and governing agents. By 
the simplicity of rule and govern- 
ment the middle ages characteristic- 
ally differ from our own wonderful 
machineries which claim for every 
touch that is wanted the experienced 
hands of hundreds of officials, and 
even then they are oftentimes served 
badly enough. Self-government was 
the ruling idea in the middle ages, and 
consequently we see the universities 
directed in their complicated progress 
by a number of officials comparatively 
so small as to fill the modern observ- 
er with amazement. The university 
being divided into different bodies or 
corporations (the nations and faculties), 
it left the direction and management 
of these different institutions. chiefly 
to themselves. At the head of the 
nations stood the proctors (procura- 
tores), and the faculties were governed 
by their deans (decani). The range 
of their official rights and duties will 
be illustrated later on. ‘The president 
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of the different nations and of the four 
faculties was the rector. He was elect- 
ed for the space of a year, or six 
months only, by the proctors or presi- 
dents of the nations, and in earlier 
times regularly out of the arts faculty ; 
at a later period, and in the younger 
universities, out of one of the nations 
and one of the faculties alternately. 
The rector was not to be a married 
man—at Vienna no monk either; 
Prague required him to be a member 
of the clerical profession, imitating in 
this, as in almost everything else, the 
university of Paris, where even the 
professors were bound to celibacy 
(nullus uxoratus admittebatur ad re- 
gentiam). The rector was the head, 
the president (caput, principale) of the 
whole university. Oxford and Prague 
alone, where the supreme power was 
invested in the chancellor, form in this 
respect an exception, but only so far as 
names are concerned, for the Oxford 
chancellor was eo tpso rector of the 
university. The rector’s high dignity 


found expression in the title of Mag- 
nificus, which, in the middle ages, was 


allowed to none but princes imperial 
and royal, and a suitable dress distin- 
guished the highest official of the uni- 
versity whenever he appeared in pub- 
lic. It is surprising to learn what an 
important figure a university rector 
played on public occasions. At Paris, 
and later on at Vienna, the rector, 
when officiating in his avocation, pre- 
ceded in rank even the bishops. The 
rector of the university of Louvain 
(Loewen) was allowed a lifeguard of 
his own ; and even Charles V., attending 
on one occasion the convention of the 
university, took his place after the 
rector. At Leyden, the stadtholder, 
when appearing in the name of the 
states-general, allowed the precedence 
to the rector of the university ; and 
whenever the rector of Padua visited 
the republic of Venice he was received 
by the senate with the highest marks 
of honor. When at Vienna the court 
was prevented from attending at the 
procession on Corpus Christi, the ree- 
tor of the university took the place of 
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the sovereign immediately behind the 
sanctissimum. From the exalted sta- 
tion which a university rector occupied 
in society the fact is easily explained 
that dignitaries of the church, noble- 
men of the highest rank, and even 
princes of blood royal, did not slight 
the rectorial purple of the university. 
The rector wore, like the deans, a 
black gown, but on festive occasions 
he was dressed in a long robe of scar- 
let velvet. He acted as the president 
of the highest academic tribunal, and 
held his judicial sessions, assisted by 
the proctors, and if he so pleased he 
might invite the deans as well. - In 
criminal cases occurring within the 
bounds of the university, he could in- 
flict any, from the slightest to the se- 
verest penalties of the law. Hence, a 
sword and a sceptre were carried be- 
fore him when he traversed the streets 
or appeared on public occasions. He 


convened the meetings of the univer- 
sity corporations, and conventions held 
under any other authority (even that 
of the chancellor) had no legal power 
in carrying resolutions, What we have 
just stated concerning the rector holds 


good for the chancellor of Oxford. 
When Paris and other universities 
contrived to free themselves from the 
influence of their diocesan, Oxford 
never loosened the close ties which 
bound it to the church, and received 
without opposition its governing head 
from the bishop. But it must be borne 
ja mind that the chancellor of the uni- 
versity had nothing whatever to do 
with the church of Lincoln, which had 
its own chancellor. Once appointed 
by the bishop, Oxford’s chancellor en- 
tered upon all the functions, and the 
same independent position as the rec- 
tor elsewhere. On the other hand, 
however, he represented the chancel- 
lor of the other continental universi- 
ties, who formed the connecting links 
between the university and the church. 
During the middle ages the functions 
of the continental chancellor were re- 
stricted to the few cases of promotion 
at which he acted as the representative 
of the bishop, to give the sanction and 
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blessing of the church to proceedings 
which were deemed as natirally be. 
longing to her proper sphere of super. 
vision and authority. Having so far 
finished our sketch of the different 
members of the Corpus Academicum, 
we may finally let them pass in review 
as they appeared at processions and 
other public occasions, according to 
rank and precedence. At the head of 
the train we see, of course, the rector 
followed by the dean, doctors and li- 
centiates of theology, with whom went 
in equal rank the sons of dukes and 
counts, and the higher nobility general- 
ly. These were succeeded by the dean, 
doctors and licentiates of the law fac. 
ulty, and the students belonging to 
the baronial order, and with the medi- 
cal faculty proceeded the students of 
the lower nobility. The fourth divi. 
sion was formed by the dean and pro- 
fessors (magistri regentes) of the arts 
faculty and those bachelors of other 
faculties who were masters of arts, 
while the bachelors of arts followed, 
and the students closed the procession, 
they also being divided and following 
each other according to the succession 
of the faculties just described, where, 
ceteris paribus, seniority gave the pre- 
cedence. As in all institutions of medi- 
eval society the division of ranks was 
strictly observed, and in case of need 
enforced in the most rigorous manner, 
a transgression in this respect being 
visited on any member with severe, 
sometimes the severest penalty, that 
is, expulsion from the university. 

All the different degrees of individ- 
uals we have now examined were unit- 
ed in corporations, representing a union 
either according to local divisions in 
nations, or arranged with respect to 
scientific pursuits in faculties, Con- 
cerning the nations of the universities, 
former writers intricated themselves 
in great difficulties by recurring to 
hypotheses in which historical records 
did not bear them out. According to 
Bulseus and Huber the nations of the 
university represented the different 
tribes or nationalities which inhabited 
a country, and found a rallying point 
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at the centre of science and education. 
Now, this assertion is in open contra- 
diction to the character and nature of 
academic nations, as may become evi- 
dent from the following data which we 
have to advance. The nations of the 
English universities were, and always 
continued to be, those of the Boreales 
or northerners, and the Australes or 
southerners. Among the Boreales 
were included the Scotch, and with 
the Australes figured the Irish and 
Welsh. If it had lain in the plan of 
those institutions to preserve and foster 
the difference of national extraction 
and to develop it to the highest degree 
of contrast, how could this end be ob- 
tained by a corporation of men which 
contained in itself the contradictory 
elements of Celtic and Saxon deriva- 
tion, elements then more sharply de- 
fined and opposed to each other than 
now? Directing our attention to Paris, 
we find at an earlier epoch there also 
only two distinct nations, the French 
and the English, the former compris- 
ing Southern, and the latter Northern 
Europe. When these two nations 


were multiplied into four no regard 
whatever was paid to the different 
nationalities, for the divisions were 
the English, French, Picardian, and 


Norman. Why, we may ask, was 
the nation of the Normans to hold a 
separate position from that of the Eng- 
lish, with whom they were one body 
from a political point of view, or from 
the French, whom they resembled close- 
ly enough in language and manners ? 
When at the University of Vienna the 
Austrian nation comprised the Ital- 
ians, and the Rhenish nation, besides 
Southern Germans, the Burgundians, 
French, and Spaniards, where is the 
principle of nationality preserved ? 
Turning finally to the Italian univer- 
sities, we meet with hardly any other 
distinction but that of Oisalpine and 
Transalpine nations. How wide the 
difference between the nationalities of 
these academic nations must have been 
we may leave it with our readers to 
conclude, when we state the fact that 
in the Transalpine nation we find 


Germans, Scandinavians, French- 
men, Normans, Englishmen, and 
Spaniards. What then, will be the 
question naturally proposed, was the 
meaning, tendency, and character of 
academic nations? The middle ages, 
in defining and separating the mem- 
bers of the university into nations, did 
not intend to sharpen the national con- 
trasts and differences, but, on the con- 
trary, to soften them down, perhaps to 
destroy them altogether. Not natu- 
ral extraction, but the geographical 
situation it was which proffered the 
criterion for such division. If it 
were otherwise, they would have ap- 
plied to these divisions not the term 
of Nationes (that is, ubi natus), but 
that of Gentes. Its chief support our 
view will derive from the fact that in 
the middle ages the distinction of rank 
and avocations far outweighed that of 
nationalities in our acceptation of the 
term. Just as chivalrous knighthood 
represented, without respect to the 
different countries, an institution coa- 
lesced into one body or corporation, so 
likewise the school had its centres of 
unity, independent of nationalities. 
The chief criterion of nationalities, 
language, formed in the scholastic es- 
tablishments a centre of unity, Latin 
being the medium of conversation and 
literature, from the Baltic to the Adri- 
atic, and from Cracow to Lisbon. The 
division into nations consequently aim- 
ed at uniting the different tribes accord- 
ing to the different quarters of the 
globe whence they had come. Every 
university was looked upon as a geo- 
graphical centre, and the different 
nationalities were grouped into na- 
tions, and designated by the names 
of those peoples which resided near- 
est to the central point, the university. 
It is true, the division recognized by 
the university did not object to second- 
ary combinations among students of 
the same nationality if they wished 
to enter into a léague with their coun- 
trymen, so that the Germans, for in- 
stance, who belonged to the English 
nation at Paris, and to the Transal- 
pine nation of the Italian universities, 
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might at any place form a separate cor- 
poration known as a province. These 
provinces, however, were not recog- 
nized by, or in any official relation to the 
university. The nations chose, each 
separately, every six months, the 
proctors (procuratores). The name 
itself implies the nature of their office, 
that of being the representatives, the 
advocates, the attorneys of their re- 
spective nations. Not only graduates, 
but even students were eligible to, the 
office, because doctrine or learning was 
not at all concerned where academic 
relationship offered the sole guide in 
the election. When the whole uni- 
versity was convened, each nation 
voted separately, and the majority 
out of the four votes (of the four na- 
tions) decided. Questions which con- 
cerned the pecuniary contributions of 
all the members, or the external rela- 
tions of the university and the like, 
were discussed and settled in the con- 
vention of the nations. ‘The proctors, 
with the rector as their head, formed 
the court of academic jurisdiction, and 
they also elected the rector, who in 
early times was nothing but the su- 
preme magistrate, the mayor, as it were, 
of the academic community. 

The nations of which we have treat- 
ed in the preceding paragraph formed 
the first and natural division of the 
Corpus Academicum into independent 
corporations, and may therefore out- 
reach in antiquity the faculties. As 
soon, however, as the different branches 
of learning had fully grown into dis- 
tinct sciences, it was merely in accord- 
ance with the corporate spirit of the 
times that the scholars of each re- 
spective science separated into inde- 
pendent bodies and assumed the form 
and constitution of corporations. The 
origin of these scientific corporations or 
faculties is, like that of the nations, and 
of the first universities themselves, 
shrouded in obscurity. The sciences 
represented in the different faculties 
may surely be traced back to the early 
centuries of medizval education, hav- 
ing their prototype in the Trivium and 
Quadrivium of the monastic schools ; 


but without entering any further upon 
probabilities and conjectures about 
their origin, we proceed at once to a 
characterization of the faculties at the 
time of their full development, which jg 
historically authenticated. In all uni- 
versities the faculties represented the 
same quadripartite cyclus of sciences, 


that is, the Facultas Artium, Jurispru. : 


dentia, Medicine, and Theologie. It 
was not requisite for a Studium Gen- 
erale or university to comprise all the 
four faculties ; on the contrary, we find 
at the early epoch of academic life 
hardly any university which professed 
the four branches of knowledge. Paris 
and Oxford, for instance, were origin- 
ally contined to arts and theology, to 
which the schools of medicine and law 
were added at a later period, probably 
copied from the model schools of law 
and medicine in Italy. Turning to the 
peninsula of the Apennines we find 
there in the earlier times not a single 
university combining the theological 
with the other three faculties. Bologna 
did not gain the privilege of a theolog- 
ical faculty before the year 1362, 
when Pope Innocent VI. decreed that 
in the law university the faculty of 
theology should be established, and 
theological degrees conferred by the 
sume. Till then it had been customary 
for Italians to betake themselves to 
Paris, for the sake of obtaining pro- 
motion in theology. Of other Italian 
universities, Padua received a theolog- 
ical faculty by Pope Urban V., upon 
the intercession of Francesco da Car- 
rara, then Signor of Padua. Pisa, 
when obtaining the confirmation of 
Pope Benedict XII., was allowed the 
“ studium sacre pagine ;” but the right 
of promotion was a case altogether sepa- 
rately treated, and therefore expressly 
mentioned where it was bestowed, 
which, with regard to Pisa, did not 
take place. Ferrara also had a theo- 
logical school exclusive of the right of 
promotion; but in the year 1391 it 
succeeded in gaining the privilege of 
promotion in theology; which, by the 
end of the fourteenth century, was 
more universally conceded. But even 
o 
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then we find famous schools, such as 
Piacenza, Pavia, Lucca, Naples, Pe- 
rugia, and even that of Rome itself, not 
participating in the said prerogative. 
The university of Montpellier (like 
most of the French schools, Paris ex- 
cepted) had no theological faculty ; 
and Vienna, confirmed by Pope Ur- 
ban in 1365, was not favored with a 
theological faculty previously to the 
year 1384. These exceptions were 
owing to various causes, partly of a 
local, partly of a higher and more im- 
portant nature. The interests of neigh- 
boring universities, for instance, might 
threaten a collision (as in the case of 
Prague and Vienna), or the pursuits 
of theological studies could be amply 
provided for by monastic and eathedral 
schools. But the principal cause of 
this system appears to lie in quite a 
different circumstance. The method 
of scholastic sophisms had, in spite of 
the opposing movements of the popes, 
gained day by day more ground in the 
theological department, a fact which 
made a strict supervision, and there- 
fore a more limited scene for theolo- 
gical operations a real desideratum, 
The greatest caution was deemed ne- 
cessary, owing to the fact that even at 
Paris, since the scholastic method had 
gained superiority, startling doctrines 
were advanced, divergent from the tra- 
ditional teaching of the church, and 
sufficient to cause apprehension. 
Admission to degrees depended first 
of all on the diligent attendance at 
lectures, which the candidate had to 
prove by testimonials, and secondly on 
a certain number of years which he 
had to devote to the special studies of 
his faculty. For the bachelorship of 
arts a study of two, for the magisterium 
a study of three years was required. 
In the faculty of law the bachelor had, 
previously to his promotion, to go 
through a course of three years, and 
after seven years of study the license 
would be granted; while the medical 
faculty imposed for the bachelorship 
two or three, for the license five or six 
years, differing in proportion to the 
candidate’s previous studies in the 
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faculty of.arts. After six years of 
theological study the candidate could 
attain the bachelorship in theology, 
whereupon his faculty pointed out one 
or other chapter of Holy Scripture on 
which he had to lecture under the 
superintendence of a doctor. Having 
passed three years in these pursuits he 
might gain permission to read on 
“dogmatics” or doctrinal theology 
(libri sententiarii). Bachelors were, 
therefore, divided into baccalaurei bib- 
lict and baccalauret sententiarii, and 
both designated as cursores. A bache- 
lor who had begun the third book of 
the sentences became baccalaurens for- 
matus, and after three years’ further 
practice, that is, after eleven years of 
theological study, he presented himself 
for the license. The head of each faculty 
the dean (decanus), was elected by the 
graduates out of his respective faculty, 
in some cases for six, in others for 
twelve months. The community of the 
university was represented in three dif- 
ferent conventions: the consistory (con- 
sistorium), the congregation (congrega- 
tio universitatis),and the general as- 
sembly (plena concio), The first was 
originally the judicial tribunal, and 
though its functions became more varied 
ata later time, it continued to be the rep- 
resentative. assembly of the academic 
nations. The congregation was a 
meeting of a more scientific, and, as it 
were, aristocratic character, including 
only the doctors and licentiates of the 
different faculties. It formed the 
court of appeal from the sentence of 
the respective faculties. The general 
assembly, comprising all the members 
of the university, was convened on but 
few occasions, and then only for the 
celebration of academic festivals, or for 
the publication of new statutes, or espe- 
cially in cases when contributions were 
to be levied from all the members of 
the university. On the last-mentioned 
occasion only had the students or un- 
dergraduates the right of voting; in 
every other instance they were restrict- 
ed to silence, or the more passive 
though uproarious mode of participa 
tion, by applauding or hissing the pro- 
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posals and discussions of their elders 
and betters. Here, again, we have to 
point out a characteristic difference 
between the Cismontane and Trans- 
montane universities. While the 
whole constitution of the universities 
on this side of the Alps, with their 
laws, statutes, etc., was dependent on 
the aristocratic body of the graduates, 
the universities of Italy, and chiefly 
that of Bologna, display a thorouglily 
democratic character. At Bologna the 
students were the gentlemen who, out 
of their number, elected the rectors. 
The Italian rector was, in fact, identical 
with our proctor, though his functions 
extended over a wider range. The 
aristocratic congregation of faculties is 


almost totally unknown in Italian uni- © 


versities, where the nations preserved 
their predominant position all through 
the middle ages. The professors were 
hardly more than the officials of the 
students, and in their service, though 
in the pay of the citizens. In the 
documents we never read of any legal 
transaction being performed by the 
faculties, but always by the rectors and 
the nations, or the rectors and the 


students, and even the papal bulls with 
respect to the Italian universities freely 
use the expression of a universitas 


magistrorum et scholarium. In short, 
the Italian universities were democ- 
racies, while the western, and chiefly 
the English universities present traits 
of a decidedly aristocratic character. 
To complete the sketch of the organ- 
ization of medieval universities we 
mut add a few remarks concerning 
their position in society, and the rela- 
tion in which they stood to civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities. The mem- 
bers of the body academic were sub- 
ject to three distinct tribunals: inter- 
nal discipline and jurisdiction belonged 
to the functions of the rector and proc- 
tors; violations of the common law 
which were committed outside the 
pale of the university, and required 
the apprehension of the delinquent, lay 
within the pale of the bishop’s juris- 
diction ; and all cases falling under the 
head of atrocia were, for final deci- 
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sion, reserved to the law courts of the 
crown. The bounds of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction being rather vague and 
undefined, collisions between the eccle- 
siastical and secular authorities would 
naturally arise. In order to provide 
for all emergencies the pope appoint. 
ed conservatores, individuals who had 
no direct connection with the universi- 
ty, and could therefore the more effect. 
ually step forward as mediators when 
they considered its immunities and lib. 
erties endangered. The university of 
Oxford, for example, was placed under 
the guardianship of the episcopal sees 
of London and Salisbury, and the 
“ ward,” it would appear, contrived to 
get into so many scrapes that the 
charge of conservators was rendered 
anything but asinecure. At one time 
we find them in a controversy with the 
crown, at another in a deadly feud 
with the city magistrates, and again oc- 
casionally exchanging not very friend- 
ly wishes with the bishop of Lincoln, the 
diocesan of Oxford. When they found 
their opponents refractory, they appeal- 
ed to the pope, who at once despatch- 
ed a legate to the scene of action, where, 
in nine cases out of ten, the contro- 
versy was decided in favor of the uni- 
versity, the darling child of the church. 
By the constitution of Pope Gregory 
1X., granted to Paris University in 
the year 1231, and soon extended to 
Oxford, the functions of the academic 
by the side of civil and ecclesiastic au- 
thorities were more clearly and satis- 
factorily detined. Most conspicuons 
in that constitution is a statute, ac- 
cording to which the chancellor of 
Paris as well as the municipal aa- 
thorities had to take an oath to honor 
and maintain the privileges of the uni- 
versity. The relations between the 
academic authorities and the city mag- 
istrates, or, to use an academic phrase, 
between gown and town, remained at 
all times in an unsatisfactory state. 
In Italy the universities to a great ex- 
tent owed their existence to the liber- 
ality of opulent citizens, who valued 
the institutions far to» highly to disgust 
them by any infringement of their priv- 
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ileges. Should, however, the eity of 
Bologna show difficulties in their path, 
the scholars, well aware of a friendly 
reception elsewhere, packed up their 
valuables, or pawned them in case of 
need, and emigrated to Padua. If 
the commune of Padua grew in 
any way obnoxious to the university, 
the rectors and students at once decid- 
edon an excursion to Vercelli. The 
cood citizens of Vercelli received them 
with open arms, and in the fulness of 
their joy assigned five hundred of the 
best houses in the town for the ac- 
commodation of their guests, paid the 
professors decent salaries, and to make 
the gentlemen students comfortable to 
the utmost the city engaged two copy- 
ists to provide them with books at a 
trifling price fixed by the rector. If 
the Bolognese emigrants did not feel 
comfortable at Imola, there was its 
neighboring rival Siena, which allured 
the capricious sons of the Muses with 
prospects fartoo substantial to be slight- 
ed by the philosophical students. These 
gentlemen having pawned their books, 
their “omnia sua,” the city of Siena 
paid six thousand florins to recover 
them, defrayed the expenses of the 
academic migration, settled on each 
of the professors three hundred gold 
florins, and—to crown these acts of 
generosity—allowed the students gra- 
tuitous lodgings for eighteen months. 
However much an Italian student 
might have relished an occasional 
brawl in the streets, there was hardly 
an opportunity given him to gratify 
his pugilistie tendencies, while in this 
country the street fights between 
students and citizens often assumed 
the most fearful proportions. The 
more English citizens fostered a feel- 
ing of independence, derived from in- 
creased wealth and social progress, the 
less were they inclined to expose them- 
selves to the taunts, and their wives 
and daughters to the impudence, of 
some lascivious youth or other. The 
students, on the other hand, able with 
each successive campaign to point out 
anew privilege gained, a new advan- 
tage won over their antagonists, would 
VOL. V.—15 


naturally find an oceasional fight tend 
to the promotion of the interests of the 
body academic, besides gratifying their 
private taste for a match, which in 
those days, and in this country es- 
pecially, may well-nigh have attained 
the pitch of excellent performance. 
We do not think it necessary or de- 
sirable to enter into the details of these 
rivts between town and gown which 
are very minutely narrated in Huber’s 
history of the English Universities. 
From the position which they had 
gained in England, it will easily be 
understood that the universities could 
not keep aloof from the great political 
contests of the times, so that as far 
back as King John’s reign the politi- 
cal parties had their representatives at 
the academic schools, where the two 
nations of Australes and Boreales 
fought many a miniature battle, cer- 
tainly not always with a clear discern. 
ment as to the political principles which 
they pretended to uphold. 

It is very curious to observe the 
manner of self-defence which those 
gigantic establishments adopted when 
they were pressed by the supreme 
powers of church or state. In the 
first instance, they had recourse to 
suspension of lectures and all other 
public functions, a step sufficiently 
coercive on most occasions to force 
even the crown into compliance with 
their wishes. Should, however, this 
remedy fail, they applied to still more 
impressive means, which consisted in 
dissolution of the university or its se- 
cession to another town. Even the 
most despotic monarch could not abide 
without apprehension the consequences 
of such a step, if resorted to by a pow- 
erful community such as Paris and 
Oxford, for it had received legal sanc- 
tion in the constitution granted by 
Gregory IX., and its results were 
far too important to be easily forecast 
or estimated. We have already allad- 
ed to the frequent migrations of Italian 
universities, and need, therefore, only 
point out the impulse imparted to Ox- 
ford by the immigration in 1209 of a 
host of secessionist students and pro- 
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fessors from Paris, the unmistakable 
influence on the development of Cam- 
bridge exercised by secessionist schol- 
ars of Oxford, and the rise of the uni- 
versity of Leipzig upon the immigra- 
tion of several thousand German stu- 
dents who, with their professors, seced- 
ed from Prague, where Slavonic na- 
tionality and Hussite doctrines had gain- 
ed the ascendency over Germans and 
Catholics. 

The universities gradually eman- 
cipated themselves, rose higher and 
higher in the estimation of society, 
and thus became the sole leaders and 
guides of public opinion. Popes and 
emperors forwarded their decrees to 
the most famous universities in order 
to have them inserted in the codes of 
canon and civil law, discussed in the 
lectures of the professors, and thus com- 
mended to a favorable reception among 
the public. As the highest authorities 
of church and state, so did individual 
scholars appreciate the influence of 
Alma Mater. It was not uncommon 
for literary men to read their com- 
positions before the assembled uni- 
versity, in order to receive its sanction 
and approval before publication. So 
did Giraldus, for example, recite his 
Topography of Ireland in the conven- 
tion of the university of Oxford, and 
Rolandino his chronicle in the presence 
of the professors and scholars of Padua. 

We cannot more fitly conclude our 
remarks on the social position of the 
medizval universities than by shortly 
nerrating the occasion on which they 
displayed, for the last time in the 
middle ages, the immense power of 
their social position. The university 
of Paris, as it behoved the most ancient 
and eminent theological school, took 
the lead in the movements which were 
made in the case of the papal schism. 
Ever memorable will be the occasion 
when, on Epiphany, 1391, Gerson, the 
celebrated chancellor of the university 
of Paris, delivered his address on the 
subject before the king. the court, and 
@ numerous and brilliant assembly. 
Owing to his exertions and the co- 
operation of the professors and mem- 
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bers of the university, certain proposals 
were agreed upon which tended to re. 
store peace and unity in the church, 
The king, for a time, was inclined to 
listen to these proposals, but being in. 
fluenced again by the party of Cle. 
ment VIL, he ordered the chancellor 
to prevent the university from taking 
any further step in the matter. All 
petitions directed to the king for a re- 
vocation of the sentence proving futile, 
the ‘university proceeded to apply 
means of coercion. All lectures, ser- 
mons, and public functions whatsoever 
were suspended until it should hare 
gained a redress of its grievances. 

In the year 1409 the Synod of Pisa 
was opened to take the long-desired 
steps against the schism. The uni- 
versities were strongly represented by 
their delegates, not the least in im- 
portance among the venerable constit- 
uencies of the Occidental Church, the 
number of doctors falling little short 
of a thousand. Reformation of the 
church in its head and members, and 
a revision of its discipline and hierar- 
chic organization, were loudly pro- 


claimed by the representatives of the 
universities, foremost among all by 
Gerson, the chancellor of Paris, the 


most brilliant star in the splendid 
array of venerable doctors and pre- 
lates of the church. 

Medieval universities were truly 
universal in their character, being 
united by one language, literature, and 
faith. With the sixteenth century na- 
tionalities were growing into over- 
whelming dimensions ; national liter. 
ature rose in defiant rivalry and joined 
revived antiquity in marked hostility 
against the scions of scholasticism; 
and, to give the final stroke, the unity 
of faith was crumbling piecemeal un- 
der the reforming spirit of the age. 
The ties which had bound medieval 
universities to each other and to their 
common centre were sundered. Some 
became defunct ; others led a precari- 
ous existence; all had a hard and 
troublesome time of it—a fact touch- 
ingly recorded in the annals of Vienna: 
“Ann. 1528: Propter ruinam un 
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versitatis nullus incorporatus est.” 
This sad epitaph might have been 
written over the portals of more than 
one university and public school by the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE LADY OF 


Two hundred years ago there dwelt 
in the lordly castle of Dinan, in Brit- 
tany, the chivalric Claud Marot, Count 
de la Garaye, and his gracious lady. 
Its fortress-like walls and majestic bat- 
tlements reared themselves against the 
sky and frowned upon the woods and 
vales around as if with conscious dig- 
nity and power. Fair Dinan’s town 
nestled in its protecting shadow as a 
gentle maid might seek security beside 
the burly form of some rough-appear- 
ing but tender-hearted giant. The 
porter kept its gates with a jealous yet 
a kindly eye, as should befit the keeper 


* The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
- : 12mo, pp. 115. New-York; Anson D, FP, Ran- 
ph. 


LA GARAYE.* 


of his master’s home, which was at 
once the sanctuary of his knightly 
honor and the hall of his knightly 
bounty. The gray-haired old sene- 
schal, with shoulders slightly stooped 
by age and reverence, met the courtly 
guests, and bowed them-welcome with 
a paternal smile and bustling orders to 
the underlings to prepare all needful 
things for their better cheer. The 
courtyard echoed to the baying of the 
hounds all eager for the chase, and 
men at arms in troublous times assem- 
bled here, mustered by the doughty 


“ Captains, then of warlike fame, 
Clanking and glittering as they came.” 


A retinue of well-fed servants and 
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buxom maids prepared the goodly 
feast, and ordered well the halls and 
chambers with their quaint and com- 
fortable furniture. Its noble master 
and mistress held sway within their 
castle with fitting grandeur of demean- 
or, albeit with that graciousness which 
marks the gentlefolk. Honored by 
all the country round, rich in worldly 
goods, yet richer in virtue, happy in 
each other’s love, the young count and 
his lady had but one thing to mourn, 
and that was that God had left them 
childless. A cruel accident banished 
for ever all hope of any heir: and so 
they lived and died, yet leaving a name 
behind them “better than sons and 
daughters ;” and on this our English 
poetess has weaved a poem of sur- 
passing beauty. We purpose to pre- 
sent some idea of it to our readers, 
merely saying by way of preface that 
if any one will read it as it is, he may 
dispense himself the further perusal 
of this article, which cannot convey in 
partial extracts that charm which per- 
vades these flowing pages when undis- 
turbed by the rude comments of a 
stranger. 

The poem opens with the prepara- 
tions for the chase, in which the lady 
is to take a part, and at once the noble 
pair are described to us: 


* Cheerful the host, whatever sport befalls, 
Cheerful and courteous, full of manly grace, 
His heart’s frank welcome written in his face ; 
So eager, that his pleasure never cloys, 
But glad to share whatever he enjoys ; 
Rich, liberal, gayly dressed, of noble mien ; 
Clear eyes—full, curving mouth—and brow serene; 
Master of speech in many a foreign tongue, 
And famed for feats of arms, although so young; 
Dexterous in fencing, skilled in horsemanship— 
His voice and hand preferred to spur or whip ; 
Quick at a jest and smiling repartee, 
With a sweet laugh that sounded frank and free, 
But holding satire an accursed thing, 
A poisoned javelin or a serpent’s sting; 
Pitiful to the poor ; of courage high ; 
A soul that could all turns of fate defy ; 
Gentle to woman ; reverent to old age.” — 


We hasten at once to add the second 
portrait, painted with a delicacy of out- 
line and warmth of coloring which 
display the touch of the master hand: 
** Like a sweet picture doth the lady stand, 

Still blushing as she bows; one tiny hand, 

Hid by a pearl-embroidered gauntlet, holds 

Her whip, and her long robe’s exuberant folds. 


The other hand is bare, and from her eyes 
Shades now and then the sun, or softly lies, 
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With a caressing touch, upon the neck 

Of the dear glossy steed she loves to deck 
With saddle-housings worked in golden thread, 
And golden bands upon his noble head. 

White is the little hand whose taper fingers 

Smooth his fine coat—and stil] the lady lingers, 

Leaning against his side; nor lifts her head, 

But gently turns as gathering footsteps tread ; 

Reminding you of doves with shifting throats, 

Brooding in sunshine by their sheltering cotes, 

Under her pluméd hat her wealth of curls 

Falls down in golden links among her pearls, 

And the rich purple of her velvet vest 

Slims the young waist and rounds the gracefy! 
breast.” 

The invited. guests having all ar- 
rived, the merry party set off with 
cheers and laughter, little dreaming of 
the sad ending of so joyfula day. The 
game secured, Count Claud and his 
lady, returning together, meet with a 
roaring stream over which they must 
leap their horses : 

** Across the water full of peakéd stones— 
Across the water where it chafes and moaas— 
Across the water at its widest part— 

Which wilt thou leap, O lady of brave heart?” 

Now comes one of the finest pas- 
sages in the whole volume. Who can 
read it without finding at the last line 
that he has been holding his breath ? 
* He rides—reins in—looks down the torrent’s course, 

Pats the sleek neck of his sure-footed horse— 
Stops—measures spaces with his eagle eye, 
Tries a new track, and yet returns to try. 
Sudden, while pausing at the very brink, 

The damp, leaf-covered ground appears to sink, 

And the keen instinct of the wise dumb brute 

Escapes the yielding earth, the slippery root; 

With a wild effort as if taking wing, 

The monstrous gap he clears with one safe spring; 

Reaches—(and barely reaches)—past the roar 

Of the wild stream, the further lower shore— 

Scrambles—recovers—rears—and panting stands 

Safe ‘neath his master’s nerveless, trembling 

hands.”’ 
But one word mars the power of these 


lines ; the word safe in the line, 
“The monstrous gap he clears with one safe spring.” 


The safety of the unexpected leap is 
told us just one instant too soon. There 
is an indescribable pleasure derived by 
the mind in béing held in suspense 
in the contemplation of one passing 
through imminent perils, and that sus- 
pense cannot be broken, though it were 
but for the short time that one takes to 
pass from one side of the page to the 
other, without loss of power in the de- 
scription, and of interest to the reader. 

But the lady! will she attempt to 
follow? Did she not mark his hair- 
breadth escape? The confusion of 
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thought in the mind of the count caused 
by his own peril, the sudden, unlooked- 
for leap, the fear lest his wife should 
try to follow ere he can turn to warn 
her of the danger, the dumb horror 
which seizes him as he sees her horse 
in the air leaping to hjs certain death, 
are told in a few rapid lines, and then 
follows the thrilling tableau : 


“Forward they leaped! They leaped—a colored 


flash 
Of life and beauty. Hark! a sudden crash— 
Blent with that dreadful sound, a man’s sharp cry— 
Prone—neath the crumbling bank—the horse and 
lady lie !” 
Like a madman he rushes to her relief, 
clambering “as some wild ape” from 
pranch to branch, trampling the lithe 
saplings under foot with giant tread. 
His love, his fear, his trembling excite- 
ment are told in one line: 


“The strength is in his heart of twenty lives.” 


What a depth of meaning there is in 
that one sentence, and how happy the 
choice of words. When, in reading, 
we came upon the word heart where 
we expected to find “ arm” or “ frame,” 
or some similar term which would ex- 
press the increase of muscular and 
neryous power consequent upon strong 
mental emotion, we confess to having 
been startled by its originality, and we 
admire the line as it stands as a master 
stroke of true poetic genius. 

Claud is so shocked at finding his 
beautiful and passionately loved wife 
apparently dead that he is struck deaf 
and dumb with grief. ‘The noise of the 
passing hunt, the baying of the hounds, 
the cheery calls of the huntsmen, and 
shouts of the merry guests he neither 
hears nor heeds. It is some time ere 
he realizes the terrible accident. At 
last the thoughts shape themselves in 
his disordered brain, and, with one wild 
glance at her prostrate form, he catches 
her in his arms, and 

“ Parts the masses of her golden hair, 

He lifts her, helpless, with a shuddering care, 


He looks into her face with awe-struck eyes : 
She dies—the darling of his soul—she dies |” 


Then follows one of those passages 
marked by that deep pathos for which 
this poem is so remarkable : 
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“ You might have heard, through that thought’s fear- 
ful shock, 
The beating of his heart, like some huge clock ; 
And then the strong pulse falter and stand still 
When lifted from that fear with sudden thrill 
He bent to catch faint murmurs of his name, 
Which from those blanched lips low and trembling 


came : 
*O Claud !’ she said : no more— 
But never yet, 
Through all the loving days since first they met, 
Leaped his heart’s blood with such a yearning yow 
That she was all in all to him, as now.” 


Some passing herdsmen came to their 
relief, and the bruised and corpse-like 
form of the lady is borne back to the 
castle on a rade litter of branches. It 
is impossible for us to refrain giving 
the strongly drawn contrast in the fol- 
lowing description : 

“The starry lights shine forth from tower and hall, 
Stream through the gateway, glimmer on the wall, 
And the loud pleasant stir of busy men 
In courtyard and in stables sounds again. 

And through the windows, as that death-bier passes, 

They see the shining of the ruby glasses 

Set at brief intervals for many a guest 

Prepared to share the laugh, the song, the jest; 

Prepared to drink, with many a courtly phrase, 

Their host and hostess—‘ Health to the Garayes |” 

Health to the slender, lithe, yet stalwart frame 

Of Claud Marot—count of that noble name ; 

Health to the lovely countess ; health—to her ! 

Scarce seems she now with faintest breath to 
stir.” 

And thus the first part of this exqui- 
site poem ends. The second part is the 
“ Convalescence” of the wounded lady. 
Her life returns, but she learns that 
she is an incurable invalid, that while 
life lasts she must remain maimed and 
sick, and, most cruel thought of all, 

“ Never could she, at close of some long day 


Of pain that strove with hope, exulting lay 
A tiny new-born infant on her breast.” 


She draws her fate from the unwilling 
lips of the physician, in whose friendly 
eyes the tears are glimmering as he 
pronounces 


“The doom that sounds to her like funeral bells.” 


And now she hurriedly glanees in her 
mind at all the dreaded consequences, 
among which arises the jealous fear 
lest she should lose the love of her be- 
loved Claud. His wife, indeed, but no 
longer his companion; only to have 
the hours his pity spared. Heart- 
broken and erushed, she murmurs 
against the holy will of God and prays 
for death. 

The poetess here introduces a thought 
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which shows her deep acquaintance 
with the human heart. We shrink 
from sympathy for our wounded pride, 
and strive to smile when our hearts 
are aching : 
“ Wan shine such smiles ; as evening sunlight falls 

On a deserted house whose empty walls 

No longer echo to the children’s play, 

Or voice of ruined inmates fled away ; 


Where wintry winds alone, with idle state, 
Move the slow swinging of its rusty gate.”’ 


Her high-souled husband grieves to 
see her drooping under the jealous 
loss of her strength and beauty, and, 
in his undoubting love, unable to sus- 
pect that she fears to lose that love, 


‘* Wonders evermore that beauty’s loss 
To such a soul should seem so sore a cross, 
Until one evening in that quiet hush 
That lulls the falling day, when all the gush 
Of various sounds seem buried with the sun, 
He told his thought. 

As winter streamlets run, 

Freed by some sudden thaw, and swift make way 
Into the natural channels where they play, 
So leaped her young heart to his tender tone, 
So answering to his warmth, resumed her own; 
And all her doubt and all her grief confest.”’ 


The unburdening of the sore, doubting 
heart and the tender, comforting, lov- 
ing assurance of Claud is one of the 
choicest scenes in the poem. Never 
did youthful lover pour forth more im- 
passioned utterances than fell from the 
lips of that true man and noble hus- 
band. He tells her that her beauty 
was but one of the “bright ripples 
dancing to the sun” glancing upon the 
silver stream of his happy life, and 
continues the metaphor : 
* River of allmy hopes thou wert and art; 

The current of thy being bears my heart.’’ 
And last of all, when she, still in- 
credulous of his unswerving faith, 
sighs ber girlish doubts and moans 
for death, he with full heart and fer- 
vent words repeats his tale of love 
and makes profession of love’s boldest 
offering, the sacrifice of his life, if it 
were the will of God, could she return 
again “to walk in beauty as she did 
before ;” and then he whispers to her 
the thought that has arisen in his soul 
to answer the “ wherefore” of the dread- 
ful accident : 


“ It may be God, who saw our careless life, 
Not 1, yet bot blameless, my sweet wife 
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(Since all we thought of in our youth’s bright May 
Was but the coming joy from day to day), 

Hath blotted out all joy to bid us learn 

That this is not our home ; and make us turn 
From the enchanted earth, where much was given 
To higher aims and a forgotten heaven.” " 


It is no little comfort in this age of 
sensual worldliness and practical unbe- 
lief in the pr@idence of God to find 
the voice of Christian philosophy sound- 
ing yet clear above the grovelling ut- 
terances of a too often degraded muse, 

The third part of our poem continues 
and exemplifies this thought. This 
world is God’s world; we are the 
people of his pasture, and the sheep of 
his hand. Bereavement, pain, unfore- 
seen and unexplained sorrow belong to 
life, and play their part in schooling the 
soul to higher aims. The heart must 
learn to wait on God. “Peace will 
come in that day which is known unto 
the Lord,” says the author of the Imi- 
tation of Christ. We, too, can bring 
our own experience to the proof, and 
know that a stronger hand and a 
wiser heart has led and lovedus. We 
quote but one extract from this third 
part; it is the summary of the whole: 


* All that our wisdom knows, or ever can, 
Is this : that God hath pity upon man ; 
And when his Spirit shines in Holy Writ, 
The great word ComrorTer comes after it.” 


To these sorrowing ones, bending 
beneath the cruel blow, and mourn- 
ing over blighted hopes, God sent a 
friend; His friend, the minister of His 
counsel and His comfort, a holy monk. 
Let us transcribe his portrait : 


“ Tender his words and eloquently wise ; 
Mild the pure fervor of his watchful eyes ; 
Meek with serenity of constant prayer 
The luminous forehead, high and broad and bare ; 
The thin mouth, though not passionless, yet still ; 
With the sweet calm that speaks an angel’s will, 
Resolving service to his God’s behest, 
And ever musing how to serve him best. 
Not old, nor young ; with manhood’s gentlest grace; 
Pale to transparency the pensive face, 
Pale not with sickness, but with studious thought, 
The body tasked, the fine mind overwrought ; 
With something faint and fragile in the whole, 
As though ’twere but alamp to hold a soul.” 


Words of holy counsel, lessons of 
humble sanctifying obedience, mingled 
with mild reproof, yet full of the deep- 
est and friendliest sympathy, fall from 
the lips of the good priest and charm 
the unquiet spirit to rest. Such words 
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had doubtless fallen upon her ears be- 
fore, but she had only been a hearer ; 
now she was perforce a learner. How 
natural her complaint : 


«What had I done to earn such fate from Heaven ?” 


And how deftly does the priest, 
wise in the counsels of God and 
in the sorrows of the human 
heart, catch up the text and bring 
its argument home to the questioner ! 
«What have the poor done?” he 
asks in return, “ what has the babe 
done that is just born to die?.... what 
has the idiot done ?....what have the 
hard-worked factory girls done?” 
(the verse says not factory girls, but 
implies it, a pretty little anachronism 
which we blame not, for the lesson of 
the Lady of La Garaye was meant for 
our own times)....“ what have the 
slandered innocent done?” And then 
he tells her, in strong contrast to her 
own luxury and ease, of the number 
. who sicken and die, forsaken, uncheer- 
ed by kind words, unaided by kind 
hands, wanting the commonest com- 
forts of health which become craving 
necessities for the sick, and bids her 
know that 


“What we must suffer proves not what was done,” 


The lady listened, and in her heart 
arose the wish to help the sick, the 
aged, and the poor. God had chosen 
her to be one of his angels of mercy 
to the suffering, and a minister of ben- 
ediction to those that mourn. And, 
choosing her, he called her to the trial, 
and led her, all unwilling yet, through 
the fire of affliction. How her wish 
was accomplished and what fruit it 
bore is quickly told: 


“ Where once the shifting throng 
Of merry playmates met, with dance and song, 
Long rows of simpxe beds the place proclaim 
A hospital, in all things but the name. 
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In that same castle where the lavish feast 

Lay spread that fatal night, for many a guest 

The sickly poor are fed! Beneath that porch 

Where Claud shed tears that seemed the lids to 
scorch, 

Seeing her broken beauty carried by, 

Like a crushed flower that now has but to die, 

The self-same Claud now stands and helps to guide 

Some ragged wretch to rest and warmth inside. 

But most to those, the hopeless ones, on whom, 

Early or late, her own sad-spoken doom 

Hath been pronounced—the incurables—she 
spends 

Her lavish pity, and their couch attends. 

Her home is made their home; her wealth their 
dole ; 

Her busy courtyard hears no more the roll 

Of gilded vehicles, or pawing steeds, 

Bat feeble steps of those whose bitter needs 

Are their sole passport. Through that gateway 
press 

All varying forms of sickness and distress, 

And many a poor worn face that hath not smiled 

For years ; and many a crippled child, 

Blesses the tall white portal where they stand, 

And the dear lady of the liberal hand,” 


Nothing, we think, could be added 
to increase the beauty of this picture. 
In noting the impressions made by the 
perusal of this charming poem one 
cannot help calling attention to its 
healthful, elevated tone, and the pu- 
rity of thought which pervades the 
whole. It is a gem of poetic art 
which all lovers of the true and beau- 
tiful mustadmire. It were needless to 
say that even by our copious extracts 
we have not presented all that is 
worthy of comment. There are very 
few verses, indeed, in the poem which 
do not possess equal merit with those 
of our quotations. The deep pathos 
which reigns throughout as its flowing 
rhythm glides smovthly along, is like 
the murmuring of a brook through 
quiet woods on a sunny day, compel- 
ling the chance wanderer to stop and 
pass a dreamy hour away by its leafy 
banks. There is a singular air of 
peacefulness and repose pervading 
it that we think to be its peculiar 
charm, and we envy not the reader 
who can rise from its perusal without 
feeling that he has enjoyed a delight- 
ful feast for both mind and heart. 
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A PILGRIMAGE to the places conse- 
crated by the events in the life of our 
Lord is, of necessity, full of the deep- 
est interest. However familiar we 
may be at home with the narrative 
of all that Christ has done for us, that 
mighty work of love is invested with 
new force and power when we kneel 
at the places where it was wrought— 
when we meditate on the incidents of 
our redemption on the spot where it 
was effected. The offices of the Pas- 
sion, in Jerusalem, have, therefore, a 
more striking character than in other 
lands. The ritual observances of the 
Catholic Church, everywhere so touch- 
ing, have in the Holy City the addi- 
tional impressiveness of recalling to 
memory events in the places where 
they occurred. 

Every day in the year there is a 
procession in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which is one of almost start- 
ling solemnity. ‘Those who have been 
privileged to take part in it can never 
forget the emotions it excited, and 
which are renewed daily as the fune- 
tion proceeds. Although no language 
can adequately express these feelings, 
yet a description of the procession it- 
self, with a reference to the cireum- 
stances in which it is made, may be of 
advantage, and aid, however imper- 
fectly, in the understanding of this 
most impressive devotion. The detail 
of a liturgical service involving many 
repetitions and sentences in Latin is 
necessarily somewhat dull; yet it is 
hoped that the unusual character of 
the office about to be deseribed will 
have sufficient attraction for the read- 
ers of THe CatHotic Wor tp to 
induce them to peruse these pages. 
Should the writer furnish other sketch- 
es of his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
they will probably be found of more 
general interest than this paper. 


Late in the afternoon, compline 
being finished, the procession is form. 
ed in the chapel of the Franciscans, 
Each person is furnished with a light. 
ed taper, which serves the double pur. 
pose of honoring the function and for 
reading the book of the hymns and 
prayers. The first time any one is 
present a large wax candle is given 
him, and this he is permitted to take 
away as a remembrance of the oflice ; 
on subsequent occasions the smaller 
one is used, which burns until the close 
of the service. The church being 
dark, it is difficult to read without this 
light, which also adds much to the im- 
pressiveness of the scene as the line 
of pilgrims stretches along. The num- 


ber of persons in the procession varies, © 


being, of course, larger when many 
strangers are in Jerusalem, as is the 
ease at Easter. Some of the Catholics 
of the city, and occasionally the sisters 
of St. Joseph, are present, the priests 
and brothers of the convent being al- 
ways there ; thus the whole office has 
dignity and is reverently gone through. 

While on the way from one station 
to the next, a hymn is sung; when the 
place is reached, incense is used ; the 
people all kneel; a versicle and re- 
sponsory are said, followed by a pray- 
er, concluding with Our Father and 
Hail Mary. Of course, the whole office 
is in Latin, and thus to ecclesiastics 
from every part of the world it has a 
familiar appearance. 

Beginning in the Latin chapel, in 
front of the altar of the blessed sac- 
rament, the function opens with the 
antiphon, O sacrum convivium, and the 
versicle, “ Thou hast given them bread 
from heaven, having in itself all sweet- 
ness.” The prayer of the blessed 
sacrament, Deus qui nobis, is said. In 
the same chapel, a few feet to the right 
of the high altar, is the station and al- 
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tar of the column of the flagellation of 
Christ. A recess in the wall contains 
a portion of the column behind a grat- 
ing of iron. In going to this, the 
hymn 77 rophe a cructs mysticais sung ; 
the antiphon and prayer, “ Pilate took 
Jesus and scourged him, and delivered 
him to them that he might be cruci- 
fied. I was scourged all the day, and 
my castigation was in the morning. 
Look down, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
upon thy church which thou hast re- 
deemed with thy precious blood, that 
it, being always enriched, may obtain 
eternal rewards: who livest and reign- 
est forever and ever. Amen.” 

With the hymn Jam erucem propter 
hominem the procession goes to. the 
prison of Christ, a dark place where, 
according to tradition, our Lord was 
detained some time. Antiphon and 
prayer: “I brought thee forth from 
the captivity of Egypt, Pharaoh being 
drowned in the Red sea, and thou 
hast delivered me to this dark prison. 
Thou, O Lord, hast broken my bonds ; 
to thee will I sacrifice the host of praise. 
Loosen, we beseech thee, O Lord, the 
chains of our sins, that, having been 
freed from the prison of this body, we 
may behold the light of glory, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The hymn Eece nune Joseph mys- 
ticus is sung as the procession moves 
to the place of the division of the gar- 
ments of Christ. Antiphon, ete. : “ The 
soldiers, therefore, when they had cru- 
cified Jesus, took his vestments and 
made HERE four parts, to each soldier 
a part, and the tunic. They divided 
HERE my vestments for themselves, and 
on my clothing they cast lots. O God, 
who, through thine only-begotten Son, 
didst confer the remedies of salvation 
on a fallen world, grant to us that, 
being freed from vices and adorned 
with virtues, we may be presented in 
white clothing before the tribunal of 
thy majesty. Amen.” 

The procession, chanting the hymn 
Crux fidelis inter omnes, now descends 
a flight of stone steps,~passes through 
the chapel of St. Helena, and down a 
second flight to the place where was 
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found the holy cross, the reward of the 
pious search of the mother of Con- 
stantine. Antiphon, ete. : “O blessed 
cross, which alone wast worthy to bear 
the Lord and King of heaven! Al 
leluia, This sign of the cross shall be 
in heaven when the Lord shall come 
to judgment. O God, who didst HERE 
raise up a miracle of thy passion in 
the finding of the glorious cross of sal- 
vation, grant that by the price of this 
wood we may obtain the favor of 
eternal life. Amen.” 

Returning now to the chapel of St. 
Helena, with the hymn, Fortem virilé 
pectore laudemus omnes Helenam, the 
people kneel in the centre of this edi- 
fice, while the priest who leads the 
devotion goes to the chief altar, which 
is near the place where the saintly 
empress waited while the search for 
the holy cross was made below. This 
chapel belongs to the Armenians. The 
antiphon, ete., are as follows: “ He- 
lena, the mother of Constantine, came 
to Jerusalem that she might tind the 
cross of the Lord. Alleluia! | Pray 
for us, O blessed Helena, that we may 
be made worthy of the promises of 
Christ. Mercifully hear the prayers 
of thy family, O Lord, that as it every- 
where rejoices in the fervid study of 
blessed Helena, who here joyfully 
found the wood of the holy cross so 
much desired, so, by her merits and 
prayers, it may be able always to re- 
joice in heavenly glory. Amen.” 

Thenext station is that of the column 
of the crowning and mocking, in going 
to which the hymn Cetus piorum exeat 
is sung. Antiphon, etc.: “I gave thee 
a royal sceptre, and thou hast put on 
my head a crown of thorns. Plaiting 
a crown of thorns, they put it on his 
head. O God, who, in the humility of 
thy Son, hast lifted up the fallen world, 
mercifully grant that, casting away the 
crown of pride, we may obtain the un- 
fading crown of glory, through the 
same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The procession now ascends the 
flight of steps leading to Calvary, go- 
ing first to the place of the crucitixioa, 
properly so called, where our Lord 
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was nailed to the cross. The hymn 
Vexilla Regis prodeunt is sung on the 
way from the place of mocking. The 
antiphon, ete. : “ They took Jesus, and 
led him forth, bearing his cross: he 
went to the place called Calvary, in 
the Hebrew Golgotha, where they cru- 
cified him. Here they pierced my 
hands and my feet, and they numbered 
all my bones. O Lord Jesus Christ, 
son of the living God, who, for the sal- 
vation of the world, at the sixth hour, 
didst ascend the gibbet of the cross on 
THis Calvary, and for the redemption 
of our sins didst shed thy precious 
blood, we humbly beseech thee that 
after our death thou mayest grant to us 
joyfully to enter the gate of paradise: 
who livest and reignest for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

A few steps to the left of this place 
is the spot where the cross was set up, 
and where the great High Priest of- 
fered the sacrifice which taketh away 
the sin of the world. Going to this, 
the hymn Lustris sex qui jam peractis 
is sung, the second verse of which re- 
counts, word by word, some of the in- 
cidents of the gospel narrative : 

“ Hic acetum, fel, arundo, 

Sputa, clavi, lancea, 

Mite corpus perforatur, 

Sanguis, unda profluit : 

Terra, pontus, astra, mundus 

Quo lavantur flumine !” 
The antiphon, ete.: “Now it was 
about the sixth hour, and darkness was 
over all the land even to the ninth 
hour; and the sun was darkened, and 
the veil of the temple was rent in the 
midst ; and Jesus, crying with a loud 
voice, said, ‘ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit ? and, saying these 
words, he HERE expired. We adore 
thee, O Christ, and we bless thee be- 
cause by thy holy cross thou didst 
HERE redeem the world.” The prayer 
(said in a low voice) : “ Look down, 
we beseech thee, O Lord, upon this 
thy family for which our Lord Jesus 
Christ did not hesitate to be delivered 
into the hands of the executioners and 
HERE to undergo the torment of the 
cross : who with thee liveth and reign- 
eth. world without end. Amen.” 


Procession in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


Chanting the hyinn Pange lingua 
goriost, the priest and people now de- 
scend to the stone of unction, where 
the Redeemer was wrapped in fine 
linen after he had been taken down 
from the cross. This is midway be- 
tween Calvary and the sepulchre, and 
on a level with the floor of the great 
church and the holy tomb. The nine 
verses of the hymn admirably express 
the thoughts and feelings which crowd 
the mind and heart. Redemption is 
accomplished, and through Christ's 
death we live. Antiphon, ete. : “ Jo. 
seph and Nicodemus took the body ot 
Jesus, and HERE bound it in linen with 
spices, as is the custom of the Jews to 
bury. Thy name is as oil poured out; 
therefore have the young loved thee. 
O Lord Jesus Christ, who, condescend- 
ing to the devotion of thy faithful in 
thy most holy body, didst permit it 
HERE to be anointed by them, that 
they might reverence thee the true 
God, King, and Priest, grant that by 
the unction of thy grace our hearts 
may be preserved from all infection of 
sin: who livest and reignest for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

The joyful hymn Aurora lucis ru- 
tilat is sung as the procession moves 
on to the most glorious sepulchre where 
was laid the Hope of the world, and 
whence he rose on Easter morn, tri- 
umphant over death and the grave. 
Antiphon, etc. : “ The angel here said 
to the women, ‘Fear not; ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth crucified ; he hath 
risen, he is not here: behold the place 
where they laid him. Alleluia.’ The 
Lord hath risen from this sepulchre, 
alleluia, who for us hung upon the 
wood, alleluia. O God, who, by the 
triumphant resurrection of thy Son, 
didst here bestow the remedy of sal- 
vation on the world, and, having con- 
quered death, hast unlocked for us the 
way of eternal life, by thine assistance 
further our earnest desires which thou 
hast put into our hearts ; through the 
same Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then, going to the place where 
Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene in 
the habit of the gardener, the hymn 
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Christus triumphum glori@ is sung. 
Antiphon, ete. : “ Jesus, rising early on 
the morning of the first day of the 
week, appeared HERE to Mary Mag- 
dalene, out of whom he had cast seyen 
demons. ‘Mary, touch me not, for I 
have not yet ascended to my Father.’ 
We beseech thee, O Lord God, that 
we may be helped by the prayers of 
blessed Mary Magdalene, at whose en- 
treaty thou didst not only raise up her 
brother who had been four days dead, 
but didst show thyself after thy resur- 
rection here as the living Lord: who 
livest and reignest for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

Lastly, going to the place where, 
according to tradition, Jesus appeared 
to his holy mother (this station being 
in the chapel of the Latins, in front of 
the altar of the blessed sacrament), 
the procession returns to the spot 
whence it started, singing the hymn, 

“Jesum Christum crucifixum 
Ob peccatorum crimina, 


Hune vidisti et flevisti, 
O gloriosa Domina,” etc. 


The above is an outline of the pro- 


eession which is made every day in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
But to have a full understanding of 
its impressiveness, one must be in Je- 
rusalem, and take part in it. In other 
countries, when reading of the passion 
and death of our Lord, we are left 
to imagine the appearance of places 
which are thousands of miles away ; 
and this consciousness of distance will 
ever hinder that vivid realization of 
the incidents which may be had on the 
spot where they occurred. When the 
word HIc (here) is said by the offici- 
ating priest, all bow down and kiss the 
floor ; and it is enough to melt a heart 
of stone to be so close to these most 
sacred spots when the mention of what 
our Lord has here done and suffered 
for our sins is made. There is no at- 
tempt to work upon the imagination or 
excite the feelings. The singing and 
praying are in a natural but reverent 
tone. It is felt that the devout Chris- 
tian needs only to be here when the 
prayers are said, to have his heart 
subdued and filled with penitence and 
adoring gratitude and love. 
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AT THREESCORE. 


THERE was but one in all the world, 
Fond heart, 
To whom thou gavest all, nor kept 
A part; 
And that was John. 
None e’er so gentle, nor so brave as he, 
None other's arm.so strong or sweet to me 
To lean upon. 


*Twas down upon the ocean shore 
One day, 
The heart I once had some one took 
Away; 
And that was John. 
Strange moment! for it seeméd then to me 
As if the rocks and sands and clouds and sea 
And all were gone. 
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You understand, I do not mean 
Quite all : 
Some one was there, so handsome, straight, 
And tall; 
And that was John : 
But he was all to me, and nothing there 
Nor aught in this wide world with him could bear 
Comparison. : 


Long years have passed, and now my step 
Is slow. 
Though weak his arm, yet strong his heart, 
I know, 
To lean upon. 
Beside me, seated in his high-backed chair, 
T see a tall old man with silvered hair; 
And that is John. 


i ee ee ee i ee, eee 


My day of life has always been 
Most bright, 
But now the shadows longer grow, 
And night 
Is coming on. 
I fear it not, for when my course is run, 
I look beyond the grave to meet with One 
More dear than John. 





Translated from the Spanish. 
THE REVENGE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Tuoven one brief spring restores to earth the flowers 
Swept from her lap by autumn’s stormy hours, 

Back to man’s breast a tifetime will not win 

The heart’s ease lost through one frail moment’s sin, 


Waite as a nest of gulls, in the 
cieft of a rock on the wild sea-shore, 
gleams Cadiz from the concavity of 
her walls. So audaciously is she seat- 
ed in the very midst of the billows that 
the land reaches out an arm to retain 
her. This slender arm of stone and 
sand, wearing La Cortadura, a fortress 
constructed during the glorious war 
of independence, as a bracelet, sepa- 
rates the violent waves of the ocean 
from the tranquil waters of the harbor, 
and conducts to the city of San Fer- 
niindo, which, situated in the curve of 


the bay, opens its dock-yards of La 
Carraca as hospitals to the vessels that 
return home, maltreated and bruised, 
from their perilous expeditions. 

Poor wanderers, to whom the tem- 
pests are ever repeating what the 
blasts of the world unceasingly say to 
mortals, “On, on!” When they 
reach their country, they lay hold of 
her with their anchors, as children 
clasp the necks of their mothers with 
their little hands. 

Beyond the city of San Fernando, 
the beautiful and worthy neighbor of 
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Cadiz, with its splendid Calle Larga, 
and its houses solid and shining as if 
built of massive silver, and beyond the 
pridge Zuazo, so ancient that its con- 
struction is attributed to the Pheeni- 
cians, the road divides into twobranch- 
es, the one on the left continuing to 
follow the carve of the bay, and that on 
the right taking the direction of Chic- 
lana. It enters this pleasant town 
through a grove of white poplars, 
which, settled like hoary patriarchs in 
the midst of green fields, seem by their 
whisperings to be encouraging the 
weaker plants to strengthen themselves 
and stand like them against the heavy 
south-west winds. ‘The town is large, 
and divided into two parts by the river 


Liro. 


From two neighboring heights it 


was overlooked in former times by a 
Moorish tower on the one, and a 
Christian chapel on the other ; symbols 
of its past and present. Within a few 
years the tower has disappeared and 
the chapel has become a ruin. 


There was a temple and an altar, where 

The lonely heart might weep and lay its care: 

Twept. Once more I passed that way, 

And it was fallen to decay: 

Whereat I wept again ! 

The chapel was under the invoca- 
tion of St. Anna. It was round and 
encircled by a colonnade, which com- 
manded the view, in all directions, of 
a magnificent landscape. 

At the foot of the isolated and aban- 
doned tower lay a cemetery. Mould- 
ering humanity creeping sympatheti- 
cally into the shadow of the decaying 
ruin. This tower—this seal of stone 
upon the archives of the place; this 
inheritance of generations, which the 
district had guarded like the remains 
of a dead chief, embalmed by the 
aroma of the flowers of the field; this 
austere ruin, which had no longer any 
relations except with the departed, who 
were turning to skeletons at its feet ; 
with the birds of night which hid them- 
selves in its obscure, recesses from the 
noise and light of day, and with the 
winds that came to moan sadly through 
its breaches—this inoffensive tower 
could not escape modern vandalism. 
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Neither respect for the memories it 
evoked, nor reverence for the burial 
place it so appropriately guarded, nor , 
the romantic in its aspect, nor the bis- 
toric in its origin, could avail it. They 
demolished it under the sage protest 
that it was “ ruinous.” A ruin “ ruin- 
ous !” A tower that bore the centuries 
as you wear days, “ ruinous, ruinous !” 
‘Lhat petrified mass which would have 
outlasted all your constructions of 
wood and clay ! 

The chapel, also, closed and forsak- 
en, has become the prey of destruction, 
and its noble colonnade has fallen. 
Groves, convents, feudal castles, and 
palaces, the very ruins are disappear- 
ing, and they are not even building 
factories or planting orchards where 
they stood ; to clothe the noble matron 
Spain, at least with muslin and flow- 
ers, instead of the tissues and jewels 
of which they despoil her. What, then, 
will remain to us? Pastures wherein 
to breed the ferocious beast, whose 
contests afford the refined and gentle 
diversion that enjoys, above all others, 
the favor of the people. My God! 


can it be that the natural ferocity and 
cruelty of man, like the atmosphere 
that discharges its electricity in thun- 
der, lightning, and tempest, must have 
vent and expression ? 

In .the times when Cadiz was the 


Rothschild among cities, times in 
which, according to strangers of note 
and credibility, her merchants lived 
with the pomp and splendor of ambas- 
sadors of kings, the greater part of them 
had in Chiclana country houses, built 
and furnished with marvellous richness 
and taste. Tarnished vestiges still re- 
main of that elegant luxury to which 
the coming of Napoleon’s Frenchmen 
gave the death-blow. 

In the present epoch, in which we 
often see fulfilled the saying, “ Ram- 
parts fall and dust heaps exalt them- 
selves,” when old men recount the 
splendors of those days, new — we 
will not say young—men receive 
their stories as tales of the thousand 
and one nights, with incredulity and 
criticism alternating upon their lips. 
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In their opinion, gallantry, generosity, 
and munificence afford material for an 
appendix to Don Quixote as fantastic 
’ virtues which can only exist in over- 
excited brains. 

At the close of the last century, 

when the events which we are about 
to relate began to take place, Chiclana 
was-at the zenith of her splendor, 
Cadiz shone with gold, and, like the 
sun, shed glory upon all her environs. 
Nowhere now do they throw away 
doubloons as they then did here, 
with the simple indifference of child- 
ren tossing soap-bubbles into the air, 
and the lordliness of princes who 
neither count nor value what they 
spend in compliment to others. In 
this epoch occurred the incident which 
is told of the celebrated Duchess of 
Alba and the youth, who, seeing twen- 
ty thousand dollars upon her table, 
observed, in her hearing, that this sum, 
which to her was such a trifle, would 
make a man’s fortune. “ Would you 
‘like to have it?” asked the duchess. 
The youth admitted that he would. 
The lady sent him the money and— 
closed her doors upon him. In these 
days the contrary would have succeed- 
ed. The money would not have been 
given, nor would the doors have been 
closed upon one who, by any means 
whatever, had acquired it. 

In one of the wide, cheerful streets 
of the above-named town stood a house 
of more distinguished appearance than 
the others, though it consisted of but 
one story, which was somewhat elevat- 
ed from the ground and reached by a 
flight of marble steps. ‘The door was 
of mahogany, studded with great nails 
of shining metal. The front of the 
house was surmounted by the arms 
of the family, carved in marble. No- 
bility and riches seek each other; in 
former times they were sisters, in these 
they are not even cousins, The house 
porch, the court, and all the apartments, 
even to the inferior offices, were paved 
with magnificent blocks of blue and 
white marble. Columns of jasper 
supported the four galleries which 
surrounded the court, and in the area, 
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in the midst of flowering plants and 
alabaster statues, a fountain flowed 
unceasingly, singing the same pure 
and infantile melody to the bud half 
opened in hope, and to the flower fall. 
ing in leafless despair. Between col- 
umn and column, embowered in green 
and flowery tapestries of jessamine and 
musk rose, hung the gilded cages of 
bright-hued birds. A canvas awning, 
cut in points at the edges, and bound 
with red, shaded the court and pre- 
served its refreshing coolness. The 
walls of the parlor were of white 
stucco upon a blue ground; the chairs 
and sofa were made of ebony, with 
heavy silver ornaments and coverings 
of azure gros de Tours. The furni- 
ture was of slight and simple form and 
in the Greek style, which the Revolu- 
tion had brought into favor, making it 
the order of the day, as it had also 
introduced the Phrygian cap, the names 
of Antenor, Anacharsis, Themistocles, 
Aristides, and other things less inoffen- 
sive than these. Upon the table, which 
was supported by four straight-fluted 
legs, stood a clock, constructed of white 
marble and bronze. At that tine 
the taste for the pastoral and idyllic 
in art had passed, dispossessed by the 
grave and classic allegories which were 
presently to be superseded by the can- 
non, banners, and warlike laurel wreaths 
with which Napoleon would dispel in 
wide air the ardor and zeal of the 
Revolution. In its turn the epoch of 
the Restoration, which put an end to 
the supremacy of the sword as the 
sword had terminated the rule of the 
democracy, brought back monarchical 
ideas and religious sentiments with 
the chivalry, loyalty, and ancient faith 
which were to introduce the Romantic 
in literature and the Gothic in arts and 
customs. Following closely upon these 
came the taste for the fashions of the 
times called “of Louis the Four- 
teenth” and “Louis the Fifteenth.” 
For men are, likeghildren, enthusiasts 
of the new, and ever trampling with 
contempt upon the idol of the mo- 
ment before. Shakespeare has said, 
« Frailty, thy name is woman!” Well 
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might he have added, “ Fickleness, thy 
name is man !” 

The clock formed a group, composed 
of an effigy of time, under the figure 
of an old man ; two nude young girls 
with arms interlaced, leaning upon the 
old man, and representing innocence 
and truth; and two other figures, wrap- 
ped in dark veils, symbolizing sin and 
mystery flying from time, who, with 
raised finger, appeared to threaten 
them. The effigy of time was well 
and expressively executed ; and when 
the clear and sonorous voice of the 
hour, counting its dead sisters, was add- 
ed to its expressive gesture, it seemed 
like the warning voice of an austere 
patriarch, and could not fail to affect 
him who, meditating upon the sense 
of the allegory, heard the measured 
echo of its strokes. On each side of 
the clock was a bronze candlestick, in 
the form of a negro standing upon a 
marble pedestal and adorned with 
brazen chains. The negro carried 
upon his head and in his hands bas- 
kets of flowers. In the centres of the 
flowers the candles were set. The 
ceiling was painted to represent light, 
floating clouds of gray and white, 
through which was seen a nymph of 
the air, apparently holding in her 
hands the tasselled cords of azure silk 
which sustained an alabaster lamp, 
destined to filter a light as mild and 
soft as that of the moon, a light ex- 
tremely flattering to female beauty, 
and therefore adopted for select re- 
unions, In the middle of the room, 
upon a mosaic stand, rested a great 
glass globe. In it swam fishes of 
those lovely colors which the water 
displays in emulation of the air that 
has its gorgeous birds, and the earth 
that parades its charming flowers. 
Here they lived, silent and gentle, 
unvexed by the circuit which bounded 
their action, like pretty idiots, seeing 
everything with their great eyes, and 
comprehending nothing. The globe 
was surmounted: by a smaller one 
filled with flowers, of which there was 
also a profusion arranged in jars in 
the recesses of the windows. The 
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windows were hung with lace-edged 
muslin. curtains, like those now used, 
except that the muslin was Indian in- 
stead of English, and the lace thread, 
made by hand, instead of cotton woven. 
As it was summer time, only a dim 
light was allowed to penetrate the 
drawn blinds. The atmosphere of the 
apartment was perfumed with flowers 
and pastilles of Lima. 

Upon the sofa reclined a woman of 
extraordinary beauty. One alabaster 
hand, hidden in a mass of auburn curls, 
supported her head upon the pillow of 
the sofa. A loose eambric dress, adorn- 
ed with Flanders lace, robed her youth- 
ful and perfect form. Through the lace 
of her robe just peeped the point of a 
little foot encased in a silken stocking 
and white satin slipper. At that time 
no other shoe was used by ladies of 
distinction upon any occasion, and 
luxury reached even to the wearing 
of lace slippers lined with colored 
satin. 

The apostles of the last foreign fash- 
ion, admirers of the buskin, regard 
with sovereign contempt this rich and 
elegant custom, which, in their eyes, is 
guilty of two mortal sins—that of being 
old-fashioned, and that of being Span- 
ish. The lady’s left hand was adorn- 
ed with a splendid brilliant, and held a 
cambric hagdkerchief of Mexican em- 
broidery, with which, from time to time, 
she dried a tear that slid slowly down 
her pearly cheek. 

The reader thinks that he divines 
the cause of this'solitary tear shed by 
a woman, young, beautiful, and sur- 
rounded by the evidences of a lux- 
urious and enviable position. He has 
decided that it must be the token of 
wounded affection, and has guessed 
wrong. Respect for truth, even at the 
sacrifice of admiration for the heroine 
of our story, obliges us to confess that 
this tear was not of love, but of spite. 
Yes, that brilliant drop, falling from 
eyes as blue as the sky of evening, 
gliding between those long, dark lash- 
es, and across those delicately glowing 
cheeks, was the evidence of spite. 

But before we proceed it is neces- 
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sary to explain the cause of the ill- 
humor of our heroine. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tne young lady we have been de- 
scribing was called Ismena, and was 
the only child of Don Iago O'Donnell, 
whose family, in common with many 
others, had emigrated from Ireland in 
the time of William of Orange. After 
the capitulation of Limerick, the troops, 
who belonged to the most noble fami- 
lies of Ireland, entered the service of 
France and Spain. Philip the First, 
as was to have been expected, wel- 
comed them, and they formed, in 1709, 
the regiments of Ibernia and Ultonia, 
and, later, a third called the Irlanda. 
These troops were commanded by 
James Stuart, duke of Berwick, na- 
tural son of James the Second by 
Arabella Churchill, sister of the famous 
Duke of Marlborough. The Duke of 


Berwick gained the battle of Almansa 
and took Barcelona by assault, and the 
king rewarded his great services with 


the dukedoms of Liria and Jerica, 
and made him a grandee of Spain. 
This gallant general had two sons, the 
elder was naturalized in Spain and in- 
herited the titles of Bervgick, Liria, 
and Jerica, to which he afterward 
united, by his marriage, that of the 
noble house of Alba, which had de- 
scended to a female. The second son 
established himself in France, where 
his descendants still exist and bear the 
title of dukes of Fitz-James. 

The above-mentioned regiments are 
represented in our days by the de- 
scendants of the loyal men who com- 
posed them, for, as we have been in- 
formed, there are now ninety Irish 
surnames in the Spanish army, names 
which, for their traditional loyalty and 
bravery, and their hereditary nobility, 
honor those who bear them. 

Don Iago O'Donnell married a 
Spanish lady, and his daughter, Is- 
mena, united in her person the beauty 
of both types. Her slight and grace- 
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ful Andalusian form was clothed in the 
white rose-tinted skin of the daughters 
of misty Erin, to which the impassi- 
ble coldness of its possessor gave a 
transparent pearliness and purity that 
nothing ever disturbed. Her large 
violet eyes beamed from beneath their 
dark lashes with the haughty and ex- 
pressive glance of the south. Her 
carriage, though somewhat lofty, was 
free and natural. Naturalness is, in- 
deed, but another name for that “ Span- 
ish grace” which has been so justly 
famed and eulogized. The irresistible 
attraction which is born of it, and 
which, in former times, women shed 
around them as the flame sheds light 
and the flowers perfume, they owed to 
the men, who used to abhor whatever 
was put on, affected, or studied ; ana- 
thematizing it in a masculine way 
under the expressive epithet “mo- 
nadas.”* In naturalness there is truth, 
and without truth there is no perfec- 
tion; in naturalness there is grace, 
and without grace there is no real 
elegance. Taste at present appears to 
lie in the opposite extreme, as if the 
Florentines should dress their Venus 
di Medicis as a show figure. 

The spirit of Ismena was far less 
richly endowed than her person. She 
possessed the cold, calm temperament 
of her father united to the haughty and 
domineering disposition she had in- 
herited from her mother, and these 
qualities were exaggerated in her by 
the overbearing pride of the rich, beau- 
tiful, and spoiled child: Her mind 
was ever occupied in framing for her- 
self a future as illustrious and brilliant 
as those which fortune-tellers prognos- 
ticate, and so she rejected all the lovers 
who offered her their affections, not 
one of them appearing likely to realize 
her dreams of greatness. But changes 
of fortune, like the transformations in 
magic comedies, come unlooked for 
and suddenly. Ismena’s father lost 
his whole fortune within a few months ; 
thanks to the treachery of the English, 
who seized so many of our ships and . 
so much treasure before making a for- 


* Monkey airs, apishness. 
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mal declaration of war with Spain. 
The fatal war which brought upon us 
the fatal family compact! Don Iago, 
who had just lost his wife, retired, 
ruined, to his country house in Chi- 
clana. But this retreat did not long 
remain to him, for the house was ad- 
vertised for sale by his creditors. The 
first person who presented himself as 
a purchaser was the General Count of 
Alcira. General Alcira had just re- 
turned from a long residence in 
America. Though he counted but 
fifty-five years, he appeared much 
older in consequence of the destructive 
action of that climate, which, with its 
hot miasms, impairs the European 
even as it corrodes iron. Notwith- 
standing his age, the general had be- 
come the heir of a young nephew, from 
whose title the rule of succession ex- 
cluded females. On his return he went 
to Seville, his native city, where he 
was received by his sister-in-law (who 
looked upon him as one come to de- 
prive her and her daughters of the 
riches and title they had possessed) 
with such bitterness and hostility that, 
although he was one of the most ge- 
nerous of men, he was justly indig- 
nant, and determined to leave Seville 
and establish himself in Cadiz, and he 
decided well. 

At that period, Seville, the staid, re- 
ligious matron, with rosary in hand, 
still more the buckram stays and the 
high powdered promontory — that, 
without the hair, must have been a 
weight in itself—and the hoops with 
which a lady could pass with ease only 
through a very wide door. At her 
austere entertainments she played Ba- 
ciga or Ombre with her canons, her 
judges, her aldermen, and her cava- 
liers. She had no theatre, being with- 
held therefrom by a religions vow. 
She had for illumination only the pious 
lights that burned before her numerous 
pictures of saints. She had no pave- 
ments, no Paseo de Cristiana. 

Of course there were no steam- 
boats, those swift news-bearers which 
have since united in such close friend- 
ship these sister cities, the twin jewels 
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of Andalusia. Cadiz, even more beau- 
tiful than she is now, wore her drape- 
ry in the low-necked Greek fashion 
which we still see in portraits of the 
beauties of those days. Cadiz, the se- 
ductive siren of naked bosom and 
silver scales, bathed in a sea of water, 
a sea of pleasure, and a sea of riches. 
She knew well how to unite the art 
and culture of foreign elegance with 
the dignity, ease, and spontaneity of 
Spanish grace, and, though the fair 
Andalusian had adopted certain things 
and forms that were foreign, she was 
none the less essentially Spanish in 
her delicate taste and cireumspection, 
and her attachment to her own nation- 
ality. 

For, strange to tell, in those days 
the pompous and high-sounding as- 
sumption of the “ Spanish” which now 
fills the unholy sheets of the publie 
press, and resounds through all dis- 
courses like hollow and incessant 
thunders, was unknown. It did not 


blare in lyric compositions; nor was it 
made the instrument of a party for 
the promotion of such or such ideas, 


nor was the bull Sefiorito* chosen 
with enthusiasm as its symbol. But 
that which was Spanish was had with 
simplicity, as the brave man has his 
intrepidity without proclaiming it, and 
as the fields have their flowers without 
parading them. Spanish patriotism 
was not upon the lips, but in the blood, 
in the being; it was the genius of the 
people; and it became them so well, 
was so refined and generous, so gen- 
(le and chivalric, so in harmony with 
the gracious southern type, that it came 
to be the admiration and delight of 
strangers. But we have apostatized 
from it, do not understand it, hold it 
in slight esteem, and, unlike the ass that 
covered himself with the rich golden 
skin of the lion, we, more stupid than 
he, instead of smoothing and cultivating 
that which nature has bestowed upon 
us, wrap ourselves in one that is in- 
ferior to it. Then the most candid 
gayety blended with an exquisite re- 


* The famous bull that, in 1850, in Seville, fought 
and kihed a large tiger. 
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finement pervaded social intercourse. 
There were neither clubs nor casinos, 
only reunions, in which gallantry was 
governed by the code contained in 
these ancient verses of Suarez: 


“You are feared and worshipped ; 
You to be obeyed : 
We the humble worshippers, 
Of your frowns afraid, 
You the lovely conquerors ; 
We your bondsmen true : 
Ladies dear and vanquishers, 
We are slaves to you. 
You the praised and honored ; 
Fairest under sun : ° 
We the lowly servitors, 
By your smiles undone.” 


The expression “ to acquire a man- 
ner” was not then in use, but the prac- 
tice of good manners was a matter of 
course and of instinct. The officers 
of the marine, brave and gentlemanly 
as they are now, but richer and more 
gallant, constituted the chief ornament 
of the society of Cadiz. They had 
formed themselves into a gay frater- 
nity, at the head of which were the 
officers of the man-of-war San Fran- 
cisco de Paula, and which, in playful 
allusion to the motto of the saint of 
this name—Caritas bonitas—styled 
itself “ La devota Hermandad de las 
Caritas Bonitas”* (The devoted Bro- 
therhood of Beauty). In the theatre 
the national pieces of our own poets 
were played, and the farces of Don 
Ramon de la Cruz were enthusiastic- 
ally applauded: at the brilliant fairs 
of Chiclana the inhabitants of Cadiz 
and Puerto congregated like flocks of 
gorgeous birds; and Cadiz retained, 
long years after, charms sufficient to 
inspire the song of Byron, that dis- 
criminating appreciator of the beauti- 
fal. 

The General Count of Alcira desir- 
ing to buy a country house, that of Don 
Jago O'Donnell was proposed to him, 
and he went to look at it. The unfor- 
tunate proprietor threw it open to his 
lnspection as soon as he presented him- 
self. The count was charmed with all 
that he saw in the elegant mansion we 
have already described, and, above all, 
with the daughter of its master, whom 


* Caritas bonitas, Pretty faces, 
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they encountered writing in a retired 
cabinet that received light and fra. 
grance from the garden. She was 
dressed in deep mourning, and weep. 
ing bitterly while she answered letters 
from two of her friends who had just 
married—one an English lord, and 
the other a nobleman of Madrid. How 
bitterly those letters caused Ismena to 
feel the contrast between the lot of her 
friends and that which compelled her, 
single and poor, to abandon even this 
house, the only thing that remained to 
her of the brilliant past. 

Her tears moved and interested the 
good general to such an extent that, 
having bought the house, he begged 
the occupant to remain in it and admit 
him, the buyer, as a member of his 
family and the husband of his daugh- 
ter. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Don Iago received this proposition as 
a message of felicity, and that his 
daughter hailed it as a means of escap- 
ing lower depths of the abyss into 
which fortune had hurled her. To 
paint the rage of the aunt’s sister-in- 
law when she heard of the projected 
alliance would be a difficult task. 
She spread calumnies upon Ismena, 
ridiculed the marriage, and spit out 
her venom in bitter sarcasms, prophe- 
sying that the union of the ambitious 
beggar with the worn-out valetudina- 
rian would remain without issue; in 
short, that Providence would mock 
their calculations, and cause the title, 
for lack of a male inheritor, to return 
to her own family. The excessive pride 
of Ismena, more than ever susceptible 
since her misfortune, was stung be yond 
endurance by those gibes and revilings. 
And she was still more chagrined 
when, after having been married two 
years without giving birth to a child, 
she seemed to see the prophecies of 
her enemy realized. It appeared that 
God would deny the blessing of child- 
ren to the wife who desired them not 
from the holy instinet of maternal love, 
but to satisfy a base pride and a con- 
temptible covetousness; not for the 
blessed glory of seeing herself surround- 
ed by her offspring, but from the 
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haughty and miserable desire of humi- 
liating a rival—of triumphing over an 
enemy. It is at this time and under 
the influence of these feelings that we 
have introduced Ismena, Countess of 
Alcira, bathed in tears. And for this 
we say that these drops, so cold and 
bitter, were not tokens of wounded 
love, but of rage and spite. 


CHAPTER Iil. 


Tue general had learned that the 
house in Chiclana was for sale from 
his secretary, who was the son of Don 
Jago’s housekeeper. A few words 
will explain this. 

The general, when young, had for 
many years an orderly whom he loved 
well. The Spanish orderly is the 
model domestic, the ideal servant. He 
is wanting in nothing, has always 
more than enough, and does whatever 
is asked of: him unquestioningly and 
with pleasure. If he were bidden, he 
would, like St. Theresa, plant rotten 


-onions through the same spirit of blind 


obedience. He has the heart of a 
child, the patience of a saint, and the 
attachment of that type of devoted af- 
fection, the dog. Like him he loves and 
cares for all that belongs to his master, 
and, most of all, for his children, if he 
has any, And to such a degree does 
he carry this devotion, that one of our 
celebrated generals has said that “ an 
orderly makes the very best of dry 
nurses.” He has no will of his own, 
does not know what laziness is, is 
humble and brave, grateful and oblig- 
ing. And in the household, where his 
coming may have occasioned the na- 
tural irritation and repulsion caused 
by whatever invades the domestic cir- 
cle, his departure is always sincerely 
felt. 

Before he left Spain the general, 
then a captain, had lived for a long 
time with his orderly in the greatest 
friendship, without the latter having 
lost the least grain of his respect for 
his chief. When the general went to 
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America, his orderly, to the great 
grief of both, left him, and returned to 
his native town of Chiclana to marry 
the bride who, with a constancy not 
unusual in Spain, had waited for him 
fifteen years. A few. years later the 
orderly died leaving one child, a son, 
to the care of his disconsolate widow. 
The poor woman, accompanied by a 
little niece she had adopted, took ser- 
vice with Don Iago O'Donnell. As 
for the boy,’ who was godson to the 
general, the latter sent for him, had 
him educated under his own care, and 
afterward made him his secretary. In 
this capacity he brought bim back to 
Spain. Lazaro—so he was named— 
was one of those beings who are sealed 
by nature with the stamp of nobility, 
and who, aided by circumstances, be- 
come unconscious heroes by simply fol- 
lowing their natural instincts. 

Having learned from his mother that 
the house in which she lived was for 
sale, he had informed the general, who 
bought it, and with it his young and 
beautiful wife. 

A beautiful woman she was; as fair 
and delicate as an alabaster nymph ; 
as cold, also, and as void of feeling ; a 
being who had never loved anything 
but herself; insipid and without sweet- 
ness; a jessamine flower that had 
never felt the rays of the sun. 

Later in the afternoon, an attendant 
ealled Nora entered the room in which 
we found Ismena, toopen the windows. 
Nora had been Ismena’s nurse, and 
had never left her. She was a proud 
and cunning woman, and had done 
much to develop the perverse disposi- 
tions of the girl. 

“ Always weeping,” she said with a 
gesture of impatience at the sight of 
Ismena’s tears. “ You will lose your 
good looks, and when your husband 
dies, all you have besides will be gone, 
youth, consideration, and wealth. You 
will then have no recourse but to turn 
pious and spend youf days dressing up 
the holy images.” 

“I know too well that I shall lose 
everything, that is why I weep,” re- 
plied Ismena. 
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“ And who says that your lot may 
not be different?” answered Nora. “ It 
is not your sister-in-law that has the 
disposition of your future; you your- 
self can do more to make your fortune 
than she to unmake it. Hope is the 
last thing lost, but then one must not 
cross one’s arms while they can be of 
use.” 

“ Tdle talk,” returned Ismena. “ You 
know that my hopes are as vain as my 
marriage is sterile.” 

“Tt will amount to the same thing,” 
said Nora, “ whether you give birth to 
a son or adopt one.” 

The lady fixed her great blue eyes 
upon the woman as she exclaimed, 
“The count would never consent !” 

“He need not know it,” replied 
Nora. 

“ A fraud, a crime, a robbery! Are 
you beside yourself?” 

“ All that sounds very lofty, yet in 
reality you will only ,be doing some 
poor wretch an act of charity. Your 
nieces are well married ; your sister- 
in-law has a rich jointure, and does 
not need the count’s money. If they 
desire to have it, it is through ambi- 
tion, and that you may not enjoy 
nm” 

“Never! never!” said Ismena. 
“ Better to lose rank and position than 
become the slave of a secret which 
may bring us to dishonor. Never !” 
she repeated, shaking her head as if 
she wished to shake the fatal thought 
from her mind. 

“T only shall know the secret, and 
I alone will be responsible. So it will 
be more secure in my breast than in 
your own.” 

“ You will have to employ another 

rson.” 

“Yes, but without confiding in him. 
I have already found the person. 
Your husband is about to embark for 
Havana. When he returns, he will 
find a son here.” 

“Nora, Nora! there is no wicked- 
ness of which you are not eapable !” 

“T am capable of anything that may 
result in benefit to you.” 

“ But to deceive a man like the 
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count would be the most unpardonable 
of crimes !”’ 
“Tsmena, I have often heard yoy 
sing : 
* Deceit, a faithful friend art thou , 
Tis truth that is our bane. 


Pain without sickness she doth give ; 
Thou, sickness without pain.’ 


But to-day you appear to be more 
high flown than the poets themselves,” 

“ But the text alludes to love quar. 
rels.” 

“It is very applicable to everything 
else in life. As if you had never 
known the case I have suggested to be 
put into practice; and is it not a thou- 
sand times worse when combined with 
infidelity ?” 

At this moment the count entered, 

“Ismena, my child,” he said, ap- 
proaching his wife, “I have come to 
take you out, your friends are already 
waiting for you in the Cafiada. How 
is it that these lovely spring afternoons 
do not inspire you with a desire to go 
out and enjoy the free, balmy air?” 

“T dislike to walk, and people worry 
me,” answered Ismena, who had lost 
color at sight of her husband. 

“You look pale, my child,” replied 
the count with tenderness, “and for 
some time past you have seemed low- 
spirited. Are you not well ?” 

“There is nothing the matter with 
me,” answered Ismena. 

“ At most,” said Nora, “ your sick- 
ness is not one that requires the atten- 
tion of adoctor.” And she glanced at 
the count with a meaning smile. 

Irritation and shame sent the hot 
blood mounting to Ismena’s face. 

“Nora,” she exclaimed, “are you 
crazy? Be silent!” 

“J will be silent, sir count, for, as 
the saying is, ‘the more silent the com- 
ing the more welcome the comer.’” 

In the general’s benevolent face 
glowed the light of a pure paternal 
hope. 

“Ts this certain?” he said, looking 
tenderly at his wife. 

“Sir,” said Nora, “have you not 
noticed for some time past her want 
of appetite and her general languor 
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without apparent cause? She does 
not believe it, and will not be convine- 
ed, but I who have more experience 
am sure.” 

“Nora, it is false!” exclaimed Is- 
mena, appalled, 

«Time will show,” replied Nora, 
with perfect composure. 

“Time!” repeated Ismena indig- 
nantly. 

At this moment they were interrupt- 
ed by six deep measured strokes of the 
clock. 

« That fixes the time for the event,” 
said Nora, with an affected Jaugh ; “ six 
months from now, it says.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Srx months after these scenes the 
general, in an affectionate letter to his 
wife, announced his return from Ha- 
yana, whither he had been upon im- 
portant business. Ismena went to 
Cadiz to meet him, accompanied by a 
nurse who carried in her arms the 
supposed heir. 

This child had been brought from 
the Incluso,* and the secret of the de- 
ception was known only to Ismena, 
to Nora, and to Lazaro; the latter 
being the person selected by Nora to 
obtain the infant from the asylum. 
How she had been able to persuade 
the good young man to bend himself 
to her wicked plot can be understood 
only when it is known that he believ- 
ed it to have been sanctioned and ar- 
ranged by his master. Lézaro doubt- 
ed until Nora, who had foreseen his 
opposition, and was prepared to meet 
it, showed him the following passages 
in the last letter the general had writ- 
ten to his wife : 


“The sails which are to bear me from you, 
and, with you, from all the sweetness of my 
life, are already spread, Adieu, therefore : 
I hope on my return to find you with a child 
in your arms, which will render our happiness 
complete. 


of ab 1 d in- 
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“As TI have told you before, you may, in 
the affair of which we know, and in all others, 
trust Lazaro, in whom I place the most im- 
plicit confidence.” 


The letter ended with some tender 
expressions and the signature of the 
general, 

Nora, quick to perceive the use she 
could make of the above passages in 
proving to Lazaro that the “ affair 
of which we know,” which was in re- 
ality a matter relating to money, was 
the same she had in hand, had kept 
the letter. 

Lazaro, therefore, with the deepest 
sorrow, but the most entire devotion 
to his benefactor, brought the innocent 
little one; which thus passed from the 
bosom of an abandoned woman into 
the hands of a traitoress. 

A little before the time at which we 
take up the thread of our story the 
babe had been reclaimed, and the ad- 
ministrator of the asylum had demand- 
ed it of Lazaro. Nora could find no 
means of escape from the difficulty 
this demand occasioned them but to 
send Lazaro out of the country. Is- 
mena also vehemently urged his de- 
parture, and the devoted victim con- 
sented to go, knowing that his absence, 
without apparent cause and without 
explanation, would break the heart of 
his mother and of his young cousin, to 
whom he was soon to have been mar- 
ried. 

He embarked secretly in a small 
coasting vessel bound for Gibraltar, 
which, being overtaken by a tempest 
off the perilous coast of Conil, was 
capsized, and all on board were lost. 

This catastrophe, of which she be- 
lieved herself to be the cause, over- 
came Ismena, and her suffering was 
augmented by a threatening presenti- 
ment that would allow her to fix her 
thoughts neither upon the past nor 
future without shuddering. The one 
reproached and the other appalled 
her. 

Alas for the wretch that between 
these two phantoms drags out a mis- 
erable existence! Happy is he who, 
by keeping his conscience pure, pre- 
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. 
serves, amid misfortunes and sorrows, 
his peace of soul, the supreme good 
which God has promised man in this 
exiled state. 


CHAPTER V. 


For many years the beautiful house 
at Chiclana remained unoccupied, the 
countess obstinately refusing to go 
there to enjoy the spring. Alas! for 
her there was neither spring nor plea- 
sure, for, through divine justice, the re- 
sults of her crime, a crime committed 
in cold blood and without a single 
excuse, weighed heavily upon her 
As if the Most High had wished, by 
the force of circumstances, to impress 
upon her hard and daring spirit that 
which the sentiments of humanity had 
failed to communicate. 

And these circumstances were in- 
deed terrible, for she had borne the 
count, successively, two sons, whose 
birth filled the heart of their mother 
with consternation. To increase her 
chagrin, she saw the oldest of the three 
boys was growing up beautiful, brave, 
and sincere, occupying the first place 
in her husband’s heart. For not only 
did Ramon—so the boy was called— 
sympathize with the general, but the 
equitable old man, seeing the hostility 
with which the countess regarded him, 
redoubled his manifestations of inte- 
rest and affection toward the victim of 
her ill temper, and thus, by the force 
of a terrible retribution, God had 
brought remorse to that hard heart, and 
remorse had driven her from the house 
in which everything reminded her of 
her crime. 

Remorse! Thou that bindest the 
temples with a crown of thorns, and the 
heart with a girdle of iron prongs ; 
thou that makest the sleep so light 
and the vigil so heavy ; thou that in- 
terposest thyself to cloud the clear 
glance that comes from the soul to the 
eyes, and to embitter the pure smile 
that rises from the heart to the lips ; 
thou so silent in face of the seductive 


fault, so loud in thy denunciations 
when it is'past, and there is no recall. 
ing it. Cruel and inexorable remorse! 
by whom art thou sent? Is it by the 
spirit of evil, that he may rejoice in his 
work and drive guilty man to despair; 
or by God, to warn him, in order that 
he may yet expiate his faults? For 
through thee two ways are opened to 
the soul—the way of death and the 
way of repentance, Weak wills an 
lukewarm spirits fluctuate between the 
two, shrinking alike from the furnace 
which would purify them, and the bot. 
tomless sea of anguish in whose bitter 
abysses the impenitent soul must writhe 
eternally. 

These agonies to which Ismena was 
a prey, this remorse, this undying 
worm, had gnawed at her heart and 
life like an incurable cancer, and her 
tortures augmented in proportion as 
she felt her end approaching. In a 
continual struggle with conscience, 
which cannot be compounded with by 
human reasons or worldly purposes, 
because it is in itself a reason from 
God; every day more undecided 
whether to enter upon the course it 
indicated or to follow the path into 
which her pride had led her, Ismena, 
fearful alike of the fiery furnace and 
of the dreadful abyss, was approaching 
death as a criminal approaches the 
scaffold, wishing at the same time to 
lengthen the distance and to shorten it. 
When her end seemed near, the doc- 
tors insisted, as a last recourse, that 
she should try the air of the country, 
and the’ house at Chiclana was pre- 
pared for the reception of its proprie- 
tors. The most exquisite neatness 
was restored throughout. The awning 
once more covered the court, the birds 
twittered in their gilded cages, and 
the plants throve and bloomed, though 
Maria no longer sang as she watered 
them. 

Announced by the sound of its bell, 
the carriage slowly approached and 
stopped at the door. But she who de- 
scended from it, and, supported by the 
general and a physician, dragged her- 
self wearily through the marble portal 
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like a corpse entering its sumptuous 
mausoleum, is only the wasted shadow 
of the once brilliant Ismena. At 
twenty-eight she had lost all the bright- 
ness of youth, her splendid eyes were 
dimmed and cast down, her golden 
locks had become gray, and her white 
and faded skin was like a shroud that 
covers a Skeleton. A few years had 
sufficed to produce this change ; for, in- 
stead of the gentle and reluctant hand 
of time, it had been wrought by the 
destructive talon of suffering. The 
countess was borne to a sofa, upon 
which she lay for a long while so pros- 
trated that she appeared unconscious 
of all that surrounded her. But when 
left alone with Nora, she became fe- 
verish and agitated, and called for 
Maria. Nora, foreseeing the violent 
shock the sight of this poor old woman, 
the unfortunate victim of her fatality, 
must produce, would have put her off; 
but the countess repeated the demand 
with so much exasperation that it was 
necessary toobey. When Maria came 
in, Ismena extended her arms, and, em- 
bracing her convulsively, laid her 
burning head upon the bosom of the 
faithful friend who had witnessed her 
birth. But Maria was serene, for in 
that bosom beat a pure heart. Her 
eyes had lost their former expression 
of cheerful happiness, but still shone 
with the light of inward peace. 

“ Maria,” exclaimed Ismena at last, 
“how have you been able to bear your 
misfortune?” 

“With the resignation which God 
gives when he is asked for it, my 
lady.” replied the good woman. 

“O blessed sorrows with which it is 
not incompatible!” was the agonized 
cry of Ismena’s heart. 

“TI told you one day, my lady, that 
my son filled me with pride; and God 
has permitted that this son, my boast 
and my glory, should be defamed by 
all the appearances of a crime.” 

“ Appearances !” said Nora. “ Who 
says that ?” 

* Every one,” answered Maria with 
gentle firmness, and, after a moments’ 
pause, she continued with the same 
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serenity: ‘‘ A profound mystery hides 
from my eyes, as from those of all 
others, the circumstances of his flight ; 
but, if any one has foully caused it, 
may God forgive him, as I do! He 
and I know that my son was not— 
could not be—a criminal; this is 
enough for me; I will be silent and 
submit.” 

“ And your motherly conviction does 
not deceive you!” exclaimed Ismena, 
falling back upon the pillows of the 
sofa. 

They carried her to her couch, at- 
tributing her exhaustion to the excite- 
ment and fatigue of the journey. 

Her agitation having been gradually 
calmed by a narcotic, she was once 
more left in the care of the nurse. 

The general, with delicate fore- 
thought, had caused the flow of the 
fountain to be stopped, in order that 
the uncertain repose of his wife might 
not be disturbed by the murmur of its 
water. But the clock in the parlor 
struck twelve—twelve warning notes 
from the lips of time. As if the old 
man had counted with inflexible me- 
mory the twelve years she had sur- 
vived her crime; the twelve years 
passed in luxury and surrounded by an 
areola of respect and public consider- 
ation, since, in sacrificing conscience 
to pride, she had also sacrificed the 
life and fair fame of a noble and inno- 
cent man. 

Ismena awoke with a start and sat 
upright in her bed, her perplexed 
glances wandering in all directions, 
and a wild fever burning in her veins. 
A devouring inquietude possessed her ; 
the weight upon her breast suffocated 
her. She sprang from the couch and 
rushed to the window ; for, like Mar- 
gret in the “ Faust” of Goethe, she 
was suffocating for air. Moonlight and 
silence reposed without in a tranquil 
embrace. So profound was the calm 
that it weighed upon the burdened soul 
of Ismenva like the still but oppressive 
atmosphere which precedes the tem- 
pest. 

She leaned her burning forebead 
against the window bars. The court 
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lay black beneath—black but gilded ; 
an emblem of her life. Then from a 
distance there came to her ears two 
voices, blended, like faith and hope, in 
prayer. They were the voices of 
Maria and Piedad reciting the rosary. 
There was something deeply solemn 
in the sweet monotony with which the 
words, without passion, without varia- 
tion, without terrestrial modulations, 
rose to heaven, as the smoke rises from 
the incense of the altar, gently, without 
color, without impetuosity, as if drawn 
upward by celestial attraction. Some- 
thing very impressive in those words, 
thousands of times repeated because 
thousands of times felt, in those peti- 
tions which are a verbal tradition from 
Jesus Christ and his apostles ; words 
so perfect and complete in themselves, 
that all the progress and all the en- 
lightenment of the human mind have 
vainly endeavored to improve them. 

At what wretched variance was Is- 
mena’s soul with the grave and tran- 
quil spirit of those words! She longed 
to unite in them, but could not ! 

“ O my God,!” she cried, withdraw- 
ing from the window, “ I cannot pray.” 

But presently, drawn by the sacred 
and irresistible attraction, she returned. 
She heard Maria pronounce these 
words : “ For the repose of the soul of 
my son Lazaro.” And then the prayer 
of the two pious women continued 
without other departure from the ac- 
customed words. 

“Ah! holy God!” exclaimed Is- 
mena, wringing her hands, “ my voice 
is not worthy to unite with these pure 
tones which rise to thee unsoiled by 
guilt and unchecked by remorse!” 
She prostrated herself with her face 
to the floor, and remained until the last 
“amen” had mounted to heaven ; then, 
as she rose, shrinking from herself as 
from a spectre, her eyes fell upon 
Nora, who had fallen-asleep in a chair. 
She approached, and, clutching ber with 
that right hand, once so beautiful, but 
now like the claw of a bird of prey, 
“You asleep!” she cried. “ Iniquity 
asleep while innocence watches. and 
prays! Wake up, for your repose is 


more horrible than your crime! You 
see her whom you rocked in her peace- 
ful cradle entering—ied by your in- 
famous suggestions—into her coffin, 
and you sleep while she is agonizing! 
What do you see in the past? An 
unpunished crime; and you sleep! 
What do you see in the present? A 
usurpation, a robbery, a crime commit- 
ted and continued from day to day in 
cold blood; and yousleep! What do 
you behold in the future? The divine 
and universal justice of God; so sweet 
to the upright, so terrible to the crim- 
inal; and you sleep! But this justice 
will yet cause to fallupon your head 
some of the weight which oppresses 
mine! Bear, then, in addition to God’s 
condemnation, the curse of her you 
corrupted! For I am the most guilty 
of women, and, Nora, Nora, but for 
you I should never have been what I 
am !” 

Alarmed by Nora’s cries, all the 
household hurried to the room to find 
the countess in a frightful and convuls- 
ed state bordering upon madness. 
Nora, too, was confused and incoherent, 
but this was attributed to her grief for 
the approaching death of her mistress. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dourine the following day the sick 
woman remained in a state of terrible 
agitation, and at night the doctors were 
obliged again to administer a powerful 
narcotic, which caused her to fall into 
a deep sleep. 

The count was occupied in arrang- 
ing some papers that were scattered 
upon an antique ebony escritoire, or- 
namented in its various compartments 
with exquisite carved work and paint- 
ings. In it Ismena kept her papers. It 
had been opened that afternoon by her 
order to take out the writing materials 
she had demanded. 

Ismena had Jearned English from 
her father, to whom that tongue was 
perfectly familiar, and, as the husband 
replaced the papers, he fixed his eyes 
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sadly upon a translation she had be- 
gun, grieved to think that she would 
never finish it. It was from “ Hamlet,” 
and his glance rested upon the last 
lines she had written—the monologue 
of King Claudius in the third act. 
The writing was indistinct, as if traced 
by a trembling hand. The translation, 
in which one familiar with the original 
would have noted some voluntary omis- 
sions, ran as follows: 

“My crime is already rank; it calls 
to heaven. Upon it weighs the first 
curse that entered the world—that of 
the fratricide! My desire and my 
will impel me to pray, and yet I can- 
not, for the weight of my crime is 
greater than the force of my inten- 
tion, and, like a man in whom two 
powers contend, I vacillate between 
ceding to the pressure of my guilt or 
giving myself up to my good inten- 
tions. But for what is mercy, if not 
to descend upon the brow of the sin- 
ner? And has not prayer the double 
virtue of preventing a fall and of lifting 
the fallen by obtaining his pardon ? 
Then will I lift my eyes to heaven. 


But what form of prayer is appropriate 


tomy crime? Can Task and hope for 
forgiveness ? Is there water enough 
in the gentle clouds to wash the blood 
from the hand of the fratricide? Is 
there remission for him who continues 
in the enjoyment of the benefits of his 
sin—his queen, his crown, his vain- 
glory? Ah! no, there cannot be! The 
gilded hand of iniquity may sink jus- 
tice in the corrupted currents of the 
world, and the very price of guilt may 
buy the law of man. But there, on 
high, it is not so: there artifice obtains 
nothing and falsehood is of no avail: 
there, in the kingdom of truth, the deed 
will stand naked, and the sinner will 
have to be his own accuser. What, 
then, remains tous? To try the virtue 
of repentance? Ah! yes, it can do all. 
But, alas! if the sinner would repent 
and cannot? O wretched state! O 
bosom black as death! O soul, that in 
trying to free thyself entangled thyself 
the more in the meshes of thy sin !— 
angels, hasten to its aid melt, heart 
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of steel!—inflexible knees, be bent! 
Alas ! the words have flown, but wiags 
are wanting to the heart; and the 
words that reach heaven without the 
heart find no entrance there !’ 

This imperfect translation, though it 
gave but a faint idea of the beautiful 
and elevated poetry of the writer, filled 
the general with admiration, for his 
was a mind accessible to all things 
beautiful and good. But when he 
glanced at his wife, who lay so pale 
upon her white bed, like a withered 
lily upon the snow, he reflected in all 
simplicity : “ Why seek these pictures 
of crime and passion? Why should 
the dove imitate the boding cry of the 
owl? Why should the gentle lamb 
try to repeat the roar of the wounded 
and bloody lion ?” 

Having put the papers in their place, 
he seated himself at the foot of his 
wife’s bed, and lifted his heart to God 
in a fervent petition for the life of her 
he loved. 

The alcove in which Ismena lay 
opened into the parlor, and at this mo- 
ment, with the pertinacity of a recol- 
lection always repulsed yet for ever 
returning, the clock struck eleven. Its 
metallic strokes, vibrating and pausing 
in the silence, suggested the idea of 
justice knocking at a closed door— 
justice, against whom there is no door 
that can remain for ever closed ! 

These clear sounds startled Ismena, 
and she awoke with a smothered 
moan. 

The general, alarmed by her wild 
looks and confused words, approached, 
and, encircling her with his arms, said: 

“ Compose yourself, Ismena, for you 
are better ; the healthy sleep you have 
had for several hours is restoring your 
strength.” 

“Have I been asleep?” she mur- 
mured. “ Asleep on the brink of my 
sepulchre as if it offered me rest! 
Asleep when so little time remains to 
arrange my accounts in this world! 
Sit down, sir, for so I will address you, 
and not as my husband. I am not 
worthy to be your wife. I do not 
wish to talk to you as to a companion, 
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but as a judge whose clemency I im- 
plore.” 

The general, taking no notice of these 
strange words, which he attributed to 
delirium, endeavored to tranquillize his 
wife, telling her to put off the expla- 
nations she wished to make until she 
should be stronger; but Ismena per- 
sisted in being heard, and continued: 

“T am about to die, and I leave all 
the good things of this world without 
sorrow ; all except one, that I still 
desire and would fain carry with me 
to the grave. You, who have been to 
me father, husband, and benefactor, do 
not deny what none but you can give! 
For that which I implore, sir, is your 
forgiveness.” 

The general, as he listened, became 
more and more confirmed in the belief 
that his wife was raving, and again 
begged her not to agitate herself as she 
was doing. But Ismena only implored 
him the more earnestly to listen with- 
out interrupting her. 

“Tf a woman,” she said, “ who has 
expiated a crime by all that remorse 
can inflict of torture and ruin; by the 
loss of health, of peace, and of life; if 
this wretch, in her dying agony and 
despair, can inspire the least compas- 
sion, oh! you who have been the most 
generous of men, you who have strewn 
my life with flowers, have one branch 
of olive for the hour of my death! 
Hear, without repulsing me, without 
deserting me in my last moments, with- 
out making my last agony more in- 
tolerable by your curse, a confession 
which will prove to you that my heart 
is not entirely perverted, since I have 
the courage to make it.” 

A cold sweat stood upon the fore- 
head* of the dying woman ; her stiff- 
ening fingers worked convulsively ; the 
words issued from her lips more in- 
terruptedly and fainter, like the last 
drops of blood from a mortal wound. 
Nevertheless, making one last heroic 
effort, she went on. 

“TI know that I am about to stab 
you to the heart, but by this means 
only can I die at peace with God. 
Here,” she continued, drawing a sealed 
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paper from under her pillow, “ is a de. 
claration made by me, for the purpose 
of preventing a dishonest usurpation, 
and signed by two reverend witnesses, 
which will prove to you that—Ramon 
—is not our son!” Qn hearing these 
words, the general sprang from his 
chair, but, overwhelmed with grief 
and astonishment, sank back again, 
exclaiming : 

“Ramon! Ramon not my gon! 
Whose, then, is he ?” 

“Only God knows, for his wretched 
parents abandoned him ; he is a found- 
ling.” : 

“But with what motive?” The 
general paused a moment and then con- 
tinued, with indignation: “I see the 
motive !— ambition !— pride! Oh! 
what iniquity !” 

“ Have pity on my misery!” im- 
plored Ismena, wringing her hands. 

* You area base woman!” cried the 
general, with all the indignation of 
probity against dishonesty, and all the 
aversion of virtue to the thought of a 
crime. 

Ismena had never before heard the 
paternal voice of her husband assume 
the firm and terrible tone with which 
he now cast her treachery in her face, 
and she sank under it as if struck by 
lightning. His profound sorrow and 
stern condemnation seemed to open 
an abyss between him and her, and 
render it impossible for the lips which 
had pronounced that severe sentence 
ever to utter the pardon she craved 
more than life. Pardon! most beau- 
tiful and perfect fruit of love, of which 
the value is so great that God’s Son 
gave his blood to buy it, and which, 
therefore, his Father grants for a sin- 
gle tear, so great is his mercy! Par- 
don, divine gift, that pride neither asks 
nor yields, but that humility both im- 
plores and concedes. Pardon, that, like 
an efficacious intercession, lifts the sin- 
ner to heaven. 

Had she perchance waited too long 
to ask it? For one moment the tor- 
rent of angry blood had swept gener- 
osity and sacred mercy from the heart 
of him she had injured ; and must she 
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die in that moment ? She sprang from 
the bed, and, falling upon her knees, 
laid her clenched hands against his 
breast, shrieking in a voice intercepted 
by the death-rattle : 

“ Pardon !” 

Her last thought, her last feeling, 
her last breath dissolved in that last 
word. It reached the heart of her 
husband. Bending forward, he caught 
her in his arms, and lifted—a corpse. 

And from the clock, as if time had 
waited for this moment to toll a volun- 
tary and pious passing bell, there issu- 
ed twelve slow and measured strokes. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A secret fault, drawing with it its 
terrible consequences, interlaced one 
with another, like a nest of venomous 
serpents, had already cost the one who 
committed it her happiness and life, 
and the one who conceived it her rea- 
son; for Nora, shocked into insanity 
by the fearful curse and death of her 
mistress, was the inmate of a mad- 
house. But its hideous trail continu- 
ed still, entangling and envenoming 
the hitherto tranquil life of the Gen- 
eral Count of Alcira. The good old 
man never ceased to reproach himself 
for the cruel epithet indignation had fore- 
ed from his lips; the only expression he 
had ever uttered that could wound the 
poor worn heart that implored but one 
pious word to permit it to cease its 
beating in peace. Instead of that 
word, he had cast the cruel taunt un- 
der which it had burst in despair. He 
wept burning tears for not having con- 
ceded the pardon which could have 
been but one instant wanting to his 
generous soul. And that instant had 
been her last. His forgiveness might 
have soothed her anguish, prolonged 
her life, and sweetened her death ; and 
he had refused it. 'This remembrance 
became in its turn a remorse, and poi- 
soned his existence. 

The reaction he experienced, with 
his natural goodness of heart, had the 
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effect to render almost excusable in 
his eyes a fault counterbalanced by so 
many shining qualities, and blotted out 
by such unparalleled remorse and by 
mortal sufferings ; for death, when it 
takes its prey, has the sweet preroga- 
tive of carrying with it under the earth 
the evil it has done, leaving the good 
behind for an epitaph. 

The general atoned for that one mo- 
ment in which he had forgotten to be a 
Christian by multiplied works of chari- 
ty, offered in sacrifice to obtain from 
heaven the pardon earth had denied 
the penitent, and by incessant offerings 
for the repose of her soul. Offerings 
which the Eternal would receive ; for 
the. Creator has not left man a found- 
ling. He has acknowledged him as a 
son, has given him precepts, and pro- 
mised him, from the cross, a glorious 
inheritance. 

Every morning a mass was offered 
for the rest of her whose image dwelt 
in the heart of the old man who knelt 
at the foot of the altar, uniting his fer- 
vent petitions with those of the priest 
that was sacrificing. 

The general’s life was still more em- 
bittered by the painful secret which op- 
pressed and involved him and his sons 
with him, as the serpent in the group 
of the Laocoon makes both father and 
sons his prey. He could not break the 
arcanum without sacrificing the one to 
whom his kind heart clung with tender 
affection, without defaming the sacred 
ashes of the mother of his children. 
He, therefore, respecting the youth and 
innocence of his boys, kept the fatal 
secret, which, in truth, he had not the 
courage to reveal. The time, he argued 
within himself, when the veil must be 
withdrawn from such a sad and cruel 
reality will come soonenough. Some- 
times he resolved to let it be buried 
with him. But what right had he, a 
man of such strict principles, to de- 
prive his heirs of their inheritance in 
favor of a stranger? Could he make 
an alien the head of his noble house ? 
Allow a foundling to usurp the rights 
of its lawful representatives? World- 
ly fathers would rather listen to the 
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opinion of the world than to the voice 
of conscience, placing social considera- 
tions above its decisions, persuading it 
that they are compelled thereto by cir- 
cumstances. But let no one compound 
with conscience, lest she cease to be 
conscience ; lest she become a conniver 
instead of a sentinel, a weather-cock 
instead of a foundation; lest she lose 
the respect and confidence she is bound 
to inspire. For she should give her 
decisions as the sun sends forth his 
rays, with nothing to hinder them or 
turn them from their direction. 

The years sped onward. The count 
grew infirm and saw his end approach- 
ing. Wishing to pass the last daysof 
his life in the society of his children, 
and feeling that he ought to reveal the 
secret he had kept so long, he sent for 
them to join him in Chiclana, where 
he wished to die, in order to be buried 
beside his wife, thereby giving her, 
even after he was dead, a last public 
testimony of affection and respect. 

The word enlightenment had not 
then been brought into use, nor had the 
colleges been modernized. Yet this 
did not prevent the three brothers from 
being such finished and accomplished 
gentlemen that the sight of them filled 
their father’s heart with pleasure and 
pride. 

Ramon, the eldest, came from the 
school of artillery, where he had been 
the companion of Daoiz and Velarde. 
The second came from the academy of 
marine guards, the academy which 
produced the heroes of Trafalgar, those 
Titans who contended with a powerful 
adversary, with the treachery of an 
ally, and with the unchained fury of the 
elements, and who were crushed, not 
vanquished, by the three united. The 
youngest arrived from the university 
of Seville, in which, at that time, or 
a little before, the Listas, Reinosas, 
Blanecs, Carvajales, Arjonos, Rol- 
danes, and the worthy, wise, and ex- 
emplary Maestre, were students. For 
though Spain has lacked railroads, ho- 
tels, and refined and sensual means of 
entertainment, she has never, in any 
epoch, lacked wise men and heroes. 
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The general looked at the three in 
turn with an indefinable expression of 
tenderness ; but when his glance fell 
upon Ramon, he lowered his eyes to 
hide the tears that filled them. 

His vivid pleasure at the sight of 
his children, mingled with the anguish 
of knowing that over the head of the 
unconscious Ramon the sword of Da- 
mocles was suspended, agitated the old 
man so much that he passed the night 
in feverish wakefulness, and his state 
on the following morning was such that 
his doctors advised him to make his 
last preparations. The grief of his 
children, by whom he was adored, was 
heart-rending. But the general was 
so well prepared to leave the world 
and appear before the bar of God, that 
his last dispositions, though solemn, 
were short and serene. 

Toward night, feeling himself grow 
weaker every moment, he made ar- 
rangements to be left alone with his 
sons, who drew near his bed, repress- 
ing their tears in order not to afflict him. 

He looked long at them, and then 
said: “ My children, I am about to 
tell you a cruel secret, which will make 
one of you wretched. It has lain for 
many years buried deep in my soul; 
but I am dying, and can be its reposi- 
tory no longer. O my God! my heart 
gives the lie to my lips; and, never- 
theless, one of you is not my son, and 
the mother at whose grave you go to 
pray never bore you.” 

The grieved astonishment which 
manifested itself in the countenances 
of the three youths, left them pale, 
speechless, and overwhelmed. 

“You know well,” continued the 
father, after a pause, “ that my interest 
and tenderness, in and toward you all, 
have been the same, and that it cannot 
be known, even to yourselves, which 
of you has no right to bear my name. 
And you, my children, which one of 
you is it that does not feel for me the 
affection of a son ?”’ 

The simultaneous and eloquent re- 
ply of the three was to throw them- 
selves, suffocated by their sobs, into 
the arms of the good old man. 
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« Alas! then,” he proceeded, “if 
your own hearts do not tell you, it is 
my cruel duty to declare it.” 

The youths regarded each other for 
a moment, and then, with one impulse 
embracing each other, exclaimed with 
one voice : 

“ Father, we will not know it!” 

The father raised his hands and eyes 
to heaven. “My God,” he cried, “I 
thank thee! I die contented. My 
sons, my sons! may the satisfaction of 
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having hidden for ever an unhappy 
secret, may the remembrance of having 
covered with a mantle of holy frater- 
nal love the misfortune of one of your- 
selves, make your lives as happy and 
tranquil as you have made my death.” 

And laying his hands upon the 
heads of the three brothers, who had 
knelt at his bedside, he said: “ Let my 
last words be your recompense. My 
sons, I leave you my blessing !” 





MERCERSBURG PHILOSOPHY. 


BY A PROTESTANT. 


[An allusion made in the article on Dr. Bacon, 
which appeared in our April number, to “the Ger- 
men Reformed Presbyterians and Dr. Nevin,” has 
called forth the following communication. We pub- 
lish it as interesting to our readers, who will bear in 
mind in its perusal that it is from a Protestant source, 
and while making, therefore, an allowance for some 
of its statements, will at the same time be not a little 
surprised that one who sees so much Catholic truth 
should fail to identify what he sees with the Catholic 
Church.—Ep, C. W.] 


From the mountain village of Mer- 
cersburg in Pennsylvania emanated a 
philosophy—theology we, who are its 
prophets and adherents, call it—which 
has done much, and is destined: to do 
more, to unprotestantize Protestantism. 
Nor do we, who are Protestants, re- 


gret this. The longer we ponder our 
work the more are we convinced of its 
utility, and confirmed in our resolution 
to pursue it. Well aware, as se are, 
that the Reformation has proved a 
failure, except it be as a preparation 
for a higher form of Christianity to 
follow nearer the old landmarks, and 
free from the democratic tendencies that 
have crept into the Protestant Church 
from the institutions of the state, or 
which, perhaps, more properly have 
moulded the institutions of the state 
themselves as the natural outgrowth of 
‘he system taught by Luther and 
Calvin, we cannot but rejoice that 


this is so. Our people have a natural 
desire to worship, instead of being 
compelled to give an intellectual assent 
to arguments on points of doctrine, and 
the teachers of the Mercersburg philoso- 
phy are determined to gratify them. 
We see clearly, what many others 
have failed to see, that New England 
Unitarianism, and after it infidelity, to 
which it leads, are not only the logical 
but the actual consequences of Protes- 
tantism. But.we believe in historical 
development ; and as this is develop- 
ment in the wrong direction, we see 
nothing before us but to profit by the 
lesson and retrace our steps. We 
know that a cult which rejects the 
Christ and elevates the Jesus will soon 
degrade the Jesus too, and that, fol- 
lowing an attempt to attain to merely 
human excellence, will be a society 
distorted by the vices of vanity, ava- 
rice, and selfishness, and then a gradual 
obliteration of all the virtues. Men 
are beginning to see, dimly enough, 
that this age is a transition period in 
the world’s history, when all our’ con- 
ceptions of truth, that is, Protestant 
conceptions of truth, are unsettled and 
passing through crucible, as it were, to 
come out in new and untried forms. 
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But they do not understand the law of 
transition periods, and, while they ac- 
knowledge that the last great transition 
was the Reformation, they fail to per- 
ceive that the theories embraced at 
that time have failed. A certain feel- 
ing of disappointment at the work sec- 
tarianism has wrought sometimes op- 
presses them, but, instead of attempting 
to bridge over the chasm, they endeavor 
to tear away the broken arches which 
remain, 

Everybody can see that Protestant- 
ism had a grand start during the first 
thirty years of its existence. That 
Rome would soon give its last eonvul- 
sive gasp seemed patent to the eyes of 
all reformers; but now, after three 
hundred years of Protestant endeavor, 
a leading Protestant clergyman of New 
York is constrained to say that “ Pro- 
testant Christendom betrays signs of 
weakness in every part,” and to de- 
clare, and rejoice in the declaration, 
that “ Modern life is not ‘ Christian’ in 
any intelligible sense. The industrial 
interest is openly averse to it both at 
home and abroad. Political life is, if 
possible, still more unchristian.” But 
continues the same authority: “If in- 
dustry, politics, literature, art, have 
abandoned Christ, they have as fully 
and unreservedly embraced Jesus.” 
Now this is either sheer nonsense or 
it is downright infidelity. About the 
preraises there can be no doubt. It is 
but a small part of the so-called Chris- 
tian church that looks to Christ as the 
central fact of the system—the super- 
natural agency working through the 
church for the salvation of men. But 
the broad churchmen, when they have 
us fully and unreservedly embraced 
what they understand by Jesus as they 
now believe they have, will discover 
that the “touching devotion to the 
cause of humanity,” about which they 
talk so eloquently, will develop itself 
into pure selfishness, and the rapacity 
of Wallstreet and the heartlessness of 
Madison square will extend their 
ramifications through every order of 
society. 

Seeing that ostentatious wealth is 
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about to be at a premium, and unob. 
trusive piety at a discount, we, who 
believe in the Mercersburg philosophy, 
are endeavoring to interpose our hands 
to stay the sweeping tide. 

I hope I have now laid the grounds 
with the readers of THe Carnoric 
Wor .pD for an enunciation of what we 
believe and teach. 

The cardinal principle of the system 
we inculcate is the incarnation, viewed 
not as a mere speculative fact, but as a 
real transaction of God in the world, 
Thus, our belief is peculiarly christolo- 
gical in its character, all things being 
looked at through the person of the 
crucified and risen Saviour. The 
church which he founded is an ob- 
ject of faith—a new creation in the 
natural world working through the 
body of Christ and mediating super- 
naturally between him and his people. 
Its ministers hold a divine commission 
from him by apostolical succession. 


_Its sacraments are not mere signs, but 


seals of the grace they represent. Bap- 
tism is for the remission of sins. The 
Eucharist includes the mystical pre- 
sence of Christ by the power of the 
Holy Ghost; that is, the real presence 
in a mystery. With these dogmas we 
started, contending that we had all the 
attributes that were ascribed to the 
church in the beginning—unity, sanc- 
tity, catholicity, and apostolicity. 

It is now many years since the work 
was started—as many, indeed, as were 
required for the Reformation in Eu- 
rope to reach the acme of its success. 
Since then a growing culture and en- 
larged views of doctrine and of wor- 
ship have seemed to require an en- 
largement of the range within which 
the movement was originally intended 
to be confined, and beyond which we 
did not conceive of its expansion. The 
time has been spent in educating the 
backward up to the starting-point, and 
in preparing a better form of worship 
for them when they are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to receive it. The movement 
commenced at Marshall College. “Old 
Marshall,” which started as a high 
school for boys and was soon after 
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endowed, though sparingly, as a col- 
lege, has since been merged with an- 
other with more money, but without 
the prestige, and, alas! without the true 
spirit of the philosophy of the moun- 
tain college. In the same village with 
this institution is the theological semi- 
nary of a church, respectable for num- 
bers and influence, though without 
fashionable appointments or preten- 
sions to popular favor, which still re- 
ains the true ring of the old metal. 
Some time after its foundation, it came 
to be presided over by a man of rare 
genius as a theological writer and 
thinker, who was also president of the 
college. Profound in his conceptions 
of truth and logical in his reasoning, 
he possessed an unbounded influence 
over those who came under his in- 
structions, and but few young men 
have sat at the feet of this Gamaliel 
without going away fully indoctrinated 
with his peculiar opinions, and zealous 
standard-bearers in carrying forward 
the work which he had begun. 

Many prejudices had to be encoun- 
tered and overcome in carrying for- 
ward this work. Bigotry and preju- 
dice are barriers against which reason 
and religion strike in vain. Many 
who placed their hands to the plough 
turned back in the furrow. Opposi- 
tion made the seed strike deeper root, 
and in the very slowness of the work 
is an earnest of its ultimate triumph. 
It may take us nearer to Rome than 
we contemplate just now ; it may bring 
Rome nearer to us than she at present 
desires. Come what will of it, it is 
plain sailing to us, although we cannot 
see land on either horizon. Nor do 
we see such cause for terror in the 
“horrors and superstitions of popery” 
which many men believe constantly 
lurks there. It seems to us that what 
men call Romanism may not be such 
a bad thing after all. We know it 
has done much good. A church that 
was a power in the days of the old 
Roman empire, and could not be over- 
whelmed by the tide of barbarism that 
overturned the power of the Cesars, 
but could tinally roll back that tide 
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of darkness, preserving Christianity 
through ages which have not left a 
vestige of the universal wreck behind, 
has certainly claims upon our pro- 
foundest gratitude and most reveren- 
tial awe. To us, it would seem strange, 
indeed, that the vehicle for the preser- 
vation of Christianity through ages 
when civilization was blotted out, and 
which did preserve not only its essence 
but its form, should be the mystical 
Babylon and the man of sin. 

Were this, indeed, so, we know in 
what desperate straits we would be 
placed. The form of the primitive 
church is generally flippantly declar- 
ed by Protestants to have been nearer 
the system of New England than old 
England ; and the Roman hierarchy is 
regarded as a long distance from either, 
which it certainly is. It is easy to 
assume that in the earlier ages of the 
church there was no papacy, no priest- 
hood, no liturgy, no belief in a super- 
natural virtue in baptism, nor of the 
real presence in the sacrament, and 
that everything was quite in accord- 
ance with modern ideas of private 
judgment, popular freedom, and com- 
mon sense; but it is not so easy to 
prove it, nor indeed is it desirable 
even for Protestants that it should 
be proved. The Reformation has al- 
ways been understood to have been 
the historical product of the church it- 
self; but if these assumptions were 
well founded, the church out of whose 
bosom the Reformation sprang would 
be no church at all, and the Reformation 
no reformation, but only a revolution. 
Thus, indeed, Christianity would be 
the theory of a philosopher, but not the 
life of a Christian. 

The work we have been doing is 
different from Puseyism even in its 
spirit. The simplicity of Keble and 
the earnestness and power of Newman, 
in the days of their early zeal when 
these two wrought together, is nearer 
to what we intend if different from 
what we have accomplished or may 
yetaccomplish. We thank the Roman 
Catholic Church for its Christian year, 
its symbols of faith, its traditions of 
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battle and of conquest, its early mar- 
tyrology, and its unceasing and undy- 
ing purpose. Nor do we conceal that 
there are some things in the Roman 
Catholic Church to which we object. 
These are rather historical defects 
than present imperfections, and we 
see as much in our own history to re- 
gret and to condemn. 

I wellremember the unpretending lit- 
tle church in which it was my privilege 
to worship in a country town of Penn- 
sylvania, The Episcopalians had no 
foothold there, and the Presbyterians 
consequently, combining together at 
once the imperiousness and the exclus- 
iveness for which they have ever been 
distinguished, pretended to monopolize 
the fashion and the piety, the society 
and the religion, of the village. They, 
of course, contemned us, and opened 
wide their doors for our disorganizers, 
who were crying out against innova- 
tion when we were seeking to make 
our church a place of worship, instead 
of a bazaar for the display of fine cloth- 
ing and false curls. The Methodists, 


living only the false life of a sickly 
sentimentality, and the Lutherans de- 


graded even from the doctrines and 
practices Luther taught in his fiery 
zeal, were absorbed in their childish 
schemes of marrying and giving in 
marriage, engaged in special efforts 
at reform by revivals and meetings of 
religious inquiry, and busied in raising 
subscriptions for objects like Mrs. Jel- 
laby’s mission at Borrioboola-Gha or 
Sunday-school libraries which would 
not be sectarian, had little time to 
think of us after they received their 
quictus in the “ anxious bench” con- 
troversy of 1843. There were, indeed, 
many solemn conclaves over our af: 
fairs by gossips who neither under- 
stood nor wished to understand the 
work we were doing, and half in fear 
that we should be lost for too much 
reverence for mother church, and half 
in joy at the prospect of a few pro- 
selytes, everybody affected to commi- 
serate us, But these, though often 
working mischief among our “ weaker 
vessels,” were not seriously opposed 
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by us. Our purpose was steadily kept 
in view, notwithstanding. 

It was by preaching principally that 
we hoped to accomplish our task, and, 
after the stubborn fallow of an unwork- 
ed field had been broken, to recur 
gradually to the forms of the church, 
But the furrows, we felt, would be an 
empty mockery without the teachings 
that give them foree. To inculcate 
truth was then our first duty. This 
was often done by the more earnest 
and intelligent of our clergy, by fol- 
lowing up the seasons of the Christian 
calendar and deriving lessons from 
each. Incidentally was urged, with 
more or less boldness according to the 
courage and temper of the man whose 
duty it was to enforce them, doctrines 
which for many years sounded strange- 
ly to Protestant ears. Among these, 
besides those already noticed in this 
paper, I may instance, as an example 
least expected by Catholics to be urged 
anywhere outside of mother church it- 
self, the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Starting with the proposition 
that that which is holy cannot be born 
of that which is unclean and sinful, I 
have time and again heard this theme 
urged upon his people with force and 
fervor by an earnest and fervent pas- 
tor. Not with equal boldness, perhaps, 
but with no less sincerity and fervor 
have I heard him urge the ministra- 
tions of the Virgin. Often in declaring 
these doctrines he would enforce a 
proposition by putting it in the form 
of a question, and one of these, [ be- 
lieve, I shall continue to hear ringing 
in my ears while the words of men 
remain intelligible to me: Why should 
we not reverence the mother of our 
Lord ? 

These things may be news to Catho- 
lics, and may be news even to many in 
whose ears they have been thundered 
for a quarter of acentury. The latter 
hear without understanding, but the 
words will be re-echoed in their hearing 
until they are not terms without mean- 
ing. The Mercersburg philosophy is 
the antagonism in thought and in its 
social aspects of New England trans- 
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scendentalism and Plymouth Rock con- 
yentionalisms, and receives no favor, 
and merits none, from a people among 
whom Dr. Holmes’s Elsie Venner is 
an exponent of the life and practice 
of the present, as Cotton Mather's 
Wonders of the Invisible World 
was of past generations. And Penn- 
sylvania, where this philosophy has its 
stronghold, being unlike New England, 
of which Dr. Mather said, “ Being a 
country whose interests are remark- 
ably inwrapped in ecclesiastical cir- 
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cumstances, ministers ought to concern 
themselves in politics,” the body of 
the people who compose the German 
Reformed Church, and who look back 
to the Heidelberg Catechism as their 
earliest enunciation of faith, and the 
Mercersberg theology as their latest 
development of truth, have never felt 
the need of political preaching. A 
simple motto includes all their aspira- 
tions, their hopes, and their fears, their 
preaching, their practice, and their 
eternal reward—Curist CRUCIFIED. 





ORIGINAL, 


A FAMILY MOTTO. 


A WELL proportioned ancient shield, 
And on the azure-tinted field 

The red crusader’s cross: 
Words scarce could tell at what a loss 

The well-read scholar stood— 
In what an earnest, startled mood, 
Beneath the ancient, comely shield, 
And red cross on the azure field, 

This motto’s thread 

He whispering read, 

“ Fortiter gerit crucem.” 


A true crusader, staunch and bold, 
Was he, my good ancestor old, 

Who thus could boast his cross 
He bere unmindful of the loss: 

“Strong, strong his cross to bear,” 
Comes down in characters most fair ; 
Comes down a glory unto me 
Through many a bloody century ; 

The good seed kept 

Though old faith slept, 

“ Fortiter gerit crucem.” 


Though old faith slept! a deep blush came 
Across his cheek, a blush of shame: 
That bold crusader’s cross, 
Borne in the very teeth of loss, 
No longer worn with pride ; 
His conscience told him, laid aside 
VOL. V.—17 
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Like some base superstition’s sign : 
That cross which from high heaven will shine, 
When men shall hear, 
With joy or fear, 
“ Fortiter gerit crucem.” 


Years passed ; his quickened eye had scanned 
The archives rich of many a land, 

Yet still a purpose, named 
Not to himself, each spoil had claimed ; 

And day by day to hail 
On truth’s horizon some new sail, 
Strange sweetness sent through all bis veins, 
Till to his contrite breast he strains 

That cross severe, 

While angels hear, 

“ Fortiter gerit crucem.” 


From The Month. 


“HE WENT ABOUT DOING GOOD.” 


Tue memory of the French émigrés 
in England must be almost extinct. 
A few survivors may remain among 
us, who can just remember the marquis 
with faded decorations who taught them 
French or drawing, or the venerable 
abbé who patted them on the head and 
whispered his blessing. But the hor- 
rors that led to the sudden appearance 
on our shores of several thousand 
French exiles, the burst of compassion 
and friendliness with which they were 
welcomed, the sustained respect which 
they continued to excite, the noble 
efforts successfully made, under the 
crushing pressure of a fearfully ex- 
pensive war, to provide for their wants, 
‘and the recompense that came in the 
shape of prejudices cleared away and 
preparation for the reception of truth 
—these things are now matters of his- 
tory, and we have few traditions of 
them to supply the place of recollec- 
tion. They do not even enter much 
into our current literature. In our 
own younger days the courteous and 


dignified, although threadbare, French 
nobleman, and even the snuff box and 
shoe-buckles and silver hairs of the 
kind-hearted French priests, not unfre- 
quently figured in the moderate supply 
—very different from the present inun- 
daticn—of tales and works of fiction 
which sufficed for the wants of that 
remote epoch. We know of no work 
of note of the present day in which use 
is made of the character of an émigré, 
except the Tale of Two Cities; and 
that is hardly an exception, since the 
exiles there introduced are little more 
than pegs to the story. We would 
gladly know more of the intercourse ol 
our grandfathers with these confessors 
for the faith, of the homage which their 
courage and cheerfulness extorted, and 
especially of the working of that influ- 
ence for good, which, indirectly, must 
have had vast effects, and have tended 
greatly both to accelerate the removal 
of the penal laws, and to bring about 
that reaction toward the church ol 
which we are now reaping the harvest; 
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and which, even directly, was prob- 
ably the cause of very numerous con- 
versions. A memorandum found 
among the papers of Abbé Carron, 
with the title, * A little memorandum 
most precious to my heart and to my 
faith,” contained a list of fifty-five 
Protestants received by him into the 
church before the year 1803; and 
many more, whose names did not ap- 
pear in that list, were known to have 
been converted by his ministry. The 
simple fact that, within twelve years 
after the public burning of Catholic 
chapels and the houses of Catholics in 
London, our parliament was voting 
money by acclamation to support sev- 
eral thousands of foreign priests who 
were in exile purely for their loyalty 
to the Catholic Church, is at first sight 
almost startling. The British lion 
must surely have worn rather a puz- 
zled expression of countenance when 
he found himself bringing bread to 
popish priests of the most thoroughly 
popish kind, and respectfully licking 
their hands. While great admiration 
is really due to the generosity of the 
noble animal on this occasion, it is 
perhaps only fair, as well as obvious, 
to remark, that he probably somewhat 
confounded the cause of the clergy, 
who suffered only for their faith, with 
that of the exiles in general, and was 
somewhat influenced by his hatred first 
of the sans-culottes, and afterward of 
Bonaparte. The clergy, however, 
although for the most part very strongly 
attached to the French throne, were 
quite ready to work on under any 
government, and in whatever priva- 
tions, and were driven into exile or 
threatened with death solely for the 
same sort of offence as that of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, of Fisher and 
More ; that is, for their repudiation 
of the very principle which is the es- 
sential basis of the so-called Church of 
England. 

An exceedingly interesting life,* 
notwithstanding its somewhat super- 
fluous diffuseness, has lately been pub- 


*Vie de Abbé Carron, par un Bénédictin de la 
Oongrégation de France, Paris, 1866. 
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lished at Paris of the venerable Abbé 
Carron, to whom the Catholics of 
London ure indebted for the chapel 
and schoois of the Somers-town Mis- 
sion, and indirectly, through his suc- 
cessor Abbé Nerinckx, for the esta- 
blishment among us of the “ Faithful 
Companions of Jesus.” We can hardly 
help envying the good religious who 
has sent forth this huge volume of 
nearly 700 pages, the thorough room- 
iness in which he carries on his labor 
of love ; omitting no detail that in any 
way furthers his purpose, describing not 
only the holy priest himself, but most 
of his relations and intimate friends, and 
freely inserting letters and documents at 
fulllength. Some of these, such as let- 
ters of commendation from royal per- 
sonages, and other notabilities, and the 
official answers, which show that the 
“ Circumlocution Office” was a French 
quite as much as an English institu- 
tion, we could perhaps forego. But 
the letters of the abbé himself, nume- 
rous as they are, do not contain a line 
too many for our taste ; for every line 
exhales the fragrance of a love the 
strength of which, as a natural affec- 
tion, could seldom have been surpassed, 
and which, at the same time, although 
not so thoroughly predominated over 
by the supernatural as in the highest 
order of saints, is yet always under its 
influence, and ready to pass into if. 
Few men have ever lived less in or 
for themselves. He lived for his 
mother, brother, and sisters, for his 
nephews and nieces and adopted child- 
ren, for his king and country, for his 
fellow-exiles, and, above all, for the 
poor, to whose special service he bound 
himself by repeated vows, which were 
gloriously fulfilled. We cannot see in his 
most confidential letters or in his most 
private memoranda a trace of indul- 
gence in a single natural pleasure, ex- 
cept that of being loved. Although a 
very voluminous writer, he seems to 
have been absolutely free from literary 
vanity. Heallowed the Abbé Gérard, 
the author of Valmont—to whom he 
submitted most of his productions—to 
go on criticising and correcting without 
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mercy, and was ready to suppress any- 
thing at a word from him. As he had 
no vulnerable point, so to speak, but 
in his affections. it was here, as is usual 
with those whom God would train for 
great things, that the sharpest wounds 
were inflicted. The early death of a 
younger sister born soon after himself, 
who had been his confidante and asso- 
ciate in piety and in all his schemes of 
devotion and devotedness as a child; 
the death of his mother, whom he would 
have idolized if he could have idolized 
anything, but from whose death-bed he 
went back calmly to sit all the evening 
in the confessional; the deaths of sev- 
eral others of those nearest and dear- 
est to him, and the defection of a few ; 
the overthrow of his gigantic and suc- 
cessful undertakings in behalf of the 
poor of his native town; two deporta- 
tions and nearly half a life spent in 
banishment from his beloved France ; 
banishment from Normandy and from 
home even after his return to France ; 
frequent contact with distress greater 
than even his wonderful ability to re- 
lieve ; and, perhaps worst of all, his 
own share, however innocently, in the 
ruin of an intimate friend whom he 
had encouraged to invest all his pro- 
perty in his favorite undertaking of 
workshops at Rennes, and who died 
broken-hearted, leaving a widow and 
seven children destitute: these were 
the things that made his way of the 
eross, and moulded his loving and 
bleeding heart to a greater likeness of 
the Crucified. 

It was on the 16th of September, 
1792, that Abbé Carron, then in the 
thirty-third year of his age, and the 
tenth of his priesthood, landed in Jer- 
sey with 250 other priests, after a tem- 
pestuous passage of forty-eight hours 
from St. Malo, in which they had nar- 
rowly escaped the fate to which those 
who forced them to put to sea in a 
storm had apparently destined them. 
These were nearly the last of the ex- 
iles. The September massacres gave 
the crown of martyrdom to most of the 
clergy faithful to their vows, who had 
not either been alarmed into flight or 
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forcibly banished. The Abbé Carron, 
and those who accompanied him, were 
not, properly speaking, émigrés, but dé. 
portés. Of the emigrés or fugitives, 
again, there were two classes: those 
who, like most of the nobility, had fled 
when their property was seized and 
their privileges taken away ; and those 
who, as was the case with most of the 
clergy, had remained at their posts til] 
they were exposed to indignities and 
outrages, and their lives endangered, 
But nothing would induce the Abbé 
Carron and those who were influenced 
by his example to fly. The civil cha- 
racter of the clergy had been decreed 
by the National Assembly on the 12th 
of July, 1790, and unfortunately ac. 
cepted by Louis XVI. on the 24th of 
August. On the 4th of January, 1791, 
the oath which was the test of confes 
sorship had been demanded of the 
bishops, and almost unanimously re- 
fused ; and soon afterward began the 
persecution of the priests and the re- 
ligious who followed their noble ex. 
ample. On the 11th of May the muni- 
cipality of Rennes endeavored to instal 
the schismatical clergy in the chief 
parishes of the town, and threatened 
summary proceedings against all who 
had refused the oath for any attempt 
to discharge their ministry any more, 
The Abbé Carron, the chief curate of 
the large parish of St. Germain, in 
which he had labored from the time of 
his ordination, was one of those speci- 
ally interdicted. At the same time, the 
violent republicans of the town, who, 
although comparatively few—for the 
mass of the inhabitants continued 
Catholic and loyal—were prevailing, 
as elsewhere, over the more moderate, 
had begun to threaten his life. He 
preached the last course of Lent ser- 
mons that were heard for many years 
to come in his native town, although 
parties of armed men were known to 
be in wait for him ; but after Easter, by 
order of the vicar-general, he retired 
to the house of a brother a few leagues 
out of the town. On his way, early in 
the morning, he was met by forty arm- 
ed men who had been searching for 
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him at the very house to which he was 
going, with the intention of murdering 
him, and whose violence had so agi- 
tated his brother, who was in weak 
health, that he died not long after ; but 
although they spoke to the abbé, they 
did not touch him. His life had been 
atill more wonderfully preserved seve- 
ral vears before, when three men—one 
of whom ‘was enraged at the conver- 
sion by the abbé’s preaching of a wo- 
man whom he had seduced—had laid 
a plot for his assassination, and had 
entrapped him, under pretence of his 
services being required for a wounded 
man, into a solitary house on the bank 
of the river. When he approached 
the bed in which his pretended peni- 
tent had laid himself ready to strike 
the murderous blow, he exclaimed, 
“You have sent for me too late: the 
unfortunate man is no more ;” and his 
companions found that the wretch had 
suddenly expired. Carron had not yet 
finished his work; and, although in a 
less signally supernatural manner, the 
divine hand that had then fallen on his 
would-be murderer interposed again 
and again to protect him. From his 
retirement, where he had composed 
and published a vigorous and pathetic 
remonstrance to those religious who 
were yielding to the storm and break- 
ing their vows, he returned to his pa- 
rish, and did not intermit his work till 
he was seized and carried to prison, 
and into forced exile in the August of 
thenext year. He continued to carry 
on and even to extend, in addition to his 
sacerdotal labors, the weaving, rope 
and sail-making, and other manufac- 
tures that he had established for the 
benefit of the poor, and was actually 
giving employment and subsistence to 
1500 artisans when he was arrested. 
At the same time he had expended 
100,000 franes on the buildings where 
the works were carried on; and when 
they were taken possession of by the 
republicans, the stock in hand was 
valued at more than 94,000 francs, and 
90,000 more were due to him for sails 
supplied to the navy from his establish- 
ment, His success in this undertaking 
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was probably the reason for which, al- 
though he was unflinching in his zeal, 
and resolutely refused to allow any 
constitutional priest to officiate in his 
church, his arrest was so long delayed. 
While inflexibly firm in matters of 
conscience, he was ready enough to ac- 
commodate himself in everything else 
to the new state of things, in order to 
carry on his work. He was willing to 
be known as citoyen Carron, and to be 
tutoyed to any extent. He obeyed the 
law which ordered all the insermentés 
to present themselves every day to the 
municipal authorities. He implored 
that, if they thought fit to imprison 
him, he might still be permitted to 
carry on his works of charity, and of- 
fered to visit them accompanied by an 
officer, and to live contentedly in con- 
finement. “ Although breathing infect- 
ed air,” he said, “I may still manage 
to live a few years, and discharge the 
sacred obligation of reimbursing the 
friends who lent me money to do good 
with. Then I will make a present of 
my establishment to my country, and I 
shall die satisfied with having unde- 
ceived those who think that I had in 
view to enrich myself or my family.” 
But the fatal blow, though delayed, 
yas not very long in coming. On the 
10th of August a party of the national 
guard took him to the hétel de ville, 
and thence to the Abbey of St. Melaine, 
which had been turned into a prison ; 
and on the 8th of September he and 
his fellow-prisoners were escorted to 
St. Malo to be shipped for Jersey. 
His bishop, his rector, and many of 
his clerical friends had fled months be- 
fore ; but he had kept to his resolution, 
more expressively. his biographer says, 
than grammatically worded, “ Jamais 
je wat voulu consentir & m’émigrer.” 
He was in bad health, and suffering 
besides from a violent toothache; but 
neither of this, nor of his being made 
to share the single mattress of a pri- 
soner in a high fever, nor of any of 
the brutal insults which he received 
in prison and on the journey to the 
coast, does he say a word in the let- 
ters which he managed to send to his 
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sister and nephews. He addresses 
them all by name, longs to fold them 
to his breast, hopes one day to see 
them azain, consoles and advises them, 
and sends the little ones the few sous 
that he happened to have in his pos- 
session. But his thoughts of his own 
sufferings are only such as these: 


“ Believe me, I do not suffer the hundredth 
part of what I have deserved. An unfor- 
tunate sinner, a base and too frequent trans- 
gressor, such as I know myself to be, ought 
not to think anything of such slight drops 
of bitterness. My God, when we love you, 
how sweet, how consoling, how delicious it is 
to suffer for you ; and how magnificently does 
the love which we bear you recompense us 
for all the miseries of life! Do not, my dear 
child, think of your friend’s imprisonment, 
without remembering at the same time that 
I deserve to be at the bottom of the most 
loathsome dungeon, and under a thousand 
chains, to bewail the sins of my youth.” 


His last message, when on the point 
of embarking, was to M. Paris, whom 
he had commissioned to watch over his 
factories. 


“T hope that this letter, in which I enclose 
my heart, will find you in good health. Mine 
has had some variations, but it is at present 
quite sound; and I desire, if my God pre- 
serves me in it, to consecrate it again one day 
entirely to the service of my dear fellow-citi- 
zens; for I shall always love them, and shall 
always sigh for the moment when, recovering 
from their unfounded prejudices, they cease 
to close their heart to me. Speak of me now 
and then to the members of that dear colony 
whose prosperity formed the sweetest enjoy- 
ment of my youth. Tell them that I shall 
always be their father and their friend, and 
that I shall seek all my life for the means of 
making them happy. If I can gain any prac- 
tical knowledge of manufactures in England, 
I shall make haste to apply it to the improve- 
ment of La Piletiére.” 


He was never permitted to revisit 
his work at Rennes ; but his indefati- 
gable activity and burning zeal found 
2, still wider field, and achieved still 
greater wonders in exile. 

It was no slight task that awaited 


him. The two hundred and fifty 
penniless outcasts—of whom he was 
one—came to swell a crowd of more 
than three thousand priests and reli- 
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gious, living in discomfort and distress 
in the midst of a population far more 
bitterly opposed to the Catholic relj. 
gion than the people of England, and 
in danger, from the want of occupation, 
and from the cessation of all outward 
practices of piety, of falling into dis. 
order. Only the year before, a Catholic 
lady had tried to get permission to haye 
mass celebrated in private, and the 
good people of Jersey had threatened 
to throw any priest who ventured to cel. 
ebrate mass into a caldron of boiling oi); 
and when after some time she got a 
brave Irish priest to run the risk, her 
husband, who served his mass, held a 
naked sword to be ready for an attack, 
The Abbé Carron had not been long 
in the island before nine masses were 
said every morning in her parlor. Af- 
ter a short visit to London, whither 
he went to consult with the Bishop of 
Léon and the rector of his old parish 
at Rennes—not forgetting at the same 
time his promise to obtain information 
that would be useful at La Piletiére 
—he settled himself to his work on the 
8th of October. He opened an ora- 
tory at once, in which he said mass 
every day, and preached on Sunday, 
with some secrecy at first, but very 
soon, as the dispositions of the people 
changed, without the necessity of any 
precautions. He gave several courses 
of spiritual exercises to the clergy, by 
which their fervor was rekindled. He 
set on fvot a large dispensary, in which 
a priest, who had been a surgeon be- 
fore his ordination, made up and ad- 
ministered remedies, and in which an- 
other priest dispensed soup, wine, li- 
nen, and other necessaries. Then he 
collected a great quantity of books, and 
opened a library and reading-room, 
where the clergy could come from their 
over-crowded barrack-rooms to study 
or pray in silence and in comfort. He 
provided another collection of books 
to form a circulating library for the 
emigrant laity, many of whom had 
been hurried into exile without being 
able to bring anything with them ; and 
Catholic books were, of course, unat- 
tainable at that time in Jersey. By 
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the June after his arrival he had two 
schools at work for their sons and 
daughters, and constituted himself 
master of the upper division of the 
boys’ school, but taught the catechism 
and explained the epistles and gospels 
to all the classes in each institution. 
These were the only Catholic places 
of instruction in the whole island. He 
was, besides, the common refuge for 
all the wants, spiritual and temporal, 
of the whole colony ; he was hard at 
work at the composition of some of 
the numerous volumes which he pub- 
lished to increase his resources of cha- 
rity; and he continued, till war broke 
off the communication between Eng- 
land and France, to direct, as far as 
was possible, the factories of La Pi- 
letitre. Yet, with all these undertak- 
ings on hand, he was living himself in 
a state of almost destitution. One 
room served him for a second chapel, 
for confessional, class-room, reception- 
room, and bedchgmber ; and having no 
servant, he had to move and replace 
the tables and benches, and sweep and 
dust several times a day. And, with 
all this multifarious work, he made it 
a tule to read two chapters of Holy 
Scripture on his knees every day, to 
make a visit every afternoon to the 
blessed sacrament, to make at least 
half an hour’s mental prayer, and to 
read a chapter in the Imitation, an- 
other in the Spiritual Combat, and 
at least fifteen pages of a manual of 
theology, however pressing his occu- 
pations might be. He prescribed to 
himself in a rule of life, drawn up in 
Jersey, and found after his death, to 
rise at four. however late he might 
have retired to rest ; to say office after 
his meditation, and then to celebrate ; 
to fast every day, never taking any- 
thing before dinner, and only milk for 
his collation, and on Fridays only 
bread; never to touch wine, and to 
confine himself to bread and vegeta- 
bles when he dined alone ; and in va- 
rious other ways to deprive himself of 
comfort, and to bring his standard of 
what was necessary far below that 
which is usual even with the pious 
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and charitable. The only expensive 
article that he retained was a watch, 
the alarum of which he found needful 
to wake him ; but he promised, as soon 
as he had thoroughly acquired the 
habit of waking before four o’clock, 
to give this also away to his “dear 
friends the poor; who,” he said, “ shall 
have everything that I can deny my- 
self.” His rule of life, which contains 
also devout aspirations for every dif- 
ferent act of the day, and for times of 
wakefulness at night, ends with this 
fervent petition : 


“O incomprehensible and eternal treasure 
of my soul, the one adorable object of all the 
feelings, affections, and emotions of my heart, 
Jesus, my Jesus, my love and my all, oh! that 
I may love you, that I may live only to love 
you, and to cause you to be loved upon 
earth! Grant me, O Lord! days well filled, 
a pure life, and a happy death, that may con- 
duct me to your bosom !” 


That such a man should exercise 
great influence for good, and work 
wonders, we cease to be surprised. 
When his undertakings assumed soon 
afterward a still more extended range 
of responsibility in London, Bishor 
Douglas expressed to the Bishop of 
Léon his amazement and alarm, and 
was answered: “ Reassure yourself, my 
lord; I have known Abbé Carron a 
long time, and I am accustomed to see 
him work miracles.” Yet we should 
hardly, perhaps, be prepared for what 
he actually effected. When the re- 
publican forces under General Hoche 
were massed on the coast, apparently 
for an invasion of our territories, the 
English government resolved to for- 
tify Jersey, and deemed it expedient 
to transfer the exiles to London. A 
curious proposal had just been made 
by the military commander, that the 
clergy should take up arms; which 
was, however, courteously refused, and 
the refusal courteously accepted. In 
August, 1796, the abbé came to Lon- 
don, charged with the task of finding 
accommodation and providing for the 
wants of the French colony from Jer- 
sey- Besides the herculean task of 
finding lodgings for most of them, he 
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at once hired two houses in Totten- 
ham-court road and reopened his two 
schools, and soon after opened two 
rgoms for public chapels, and esta- 
blished again his libraries. In less 
than three years he had also under his 
care a hospital for forty aged and 
infirm ecclesiastics, and another for 
twenty-five female patients, an eccle- 
siastical seminary containing twenty- 
five students in training for the priest- 
hood, and a Maison de Providence, on 
the plan of the houses of the Sisters 
of Charity, provided with all neces- 
sary supplies for visiting and relieving 
the poor. In 1799, to his two day- 
schools were added pensionnats—the 
one for eighty boys, and the other for 
sixty girls—all the expenses of which, 
in excess of the twelve or eighteen 
guineas per head granted by the Bri- 
tish government, fellon the abbé. His 
way of returning thanks was to pro- 
mise some additional work of charity. 
Thus, in an effusion of gratitude for 
the opening of the hgspice for old 
priests, he bound himself to give a 
dinner to six poor old men every 28th 
of October; when the seminary was 
opened, he promised to give a dinner 
every 1st of December to twelve poor 
children, to wait on them himself, and 
to send them home with new clothes 
and bread in their hands; and when 
the female hospital was opened, to give 
a marriage portion every 25th of Oc- 
tober to three virtuous young women. 

When in peculiarly great difficulties, 
his plan, like that of many saints, was 
1o give in alms any little money that 
remained, in order, as he said, “to 
draw down dew from heaven;’ and 
this never failed. Rich Protestants 
called and left bank-notes, without 
giving him time to discover who they 
were, or sent anonymous donations. 
Two gentlemen in drab-colored attire 
astonished the pupils, trained to the 
most exquisite politeness, by coming 
in one day without removing their 
hats; and one of them, who turned 
out to be that torment of our infancy, 
Lindley Murray, after seeing the whole 
establishment, deposited £10 in the 
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abbé’s hands.’ The leading Catholics 
were, of course, profuse in their offer. 
ings, and all ready to place themselves 
at his disposal. The hoarded jewels of 
the richer exiles melted into alms for 
the poor. Actors read plays for his 
benefit, and the great Catalani gave a 
concert for him. He had been encon- 
raged at the outset by even more strik- 
ing dispositions of Divine Providence, 
A rich Englishman, living at St. Aubin 
in Jersey, had entreated him to accept 
his house and estate and become his 
heir; but, as the offer involved the 
condition of being naturalized and 
abandoning France, his love for his 
country, that had used him so cruelly, 
prevented his listening to it. Soon 
after his settlement in London he 
found himself without resources, and 
heavily in debt. Mr. Desprez, his for- 
mer rector, met him coming out of his 
oratory in a stale of great depression, 
and proposed a walk in the park. It 
was early, and no one was to be seen. 
A man passed them at a rapid pace, 
and, when a little in advance of them, 
drew some packages out of his pocket, 
one of which fell to the ground. The 
abbe picked it up, and found a bundle 
of notes. He ran after the man, shout- 
ing to him, but in vain, to stop, and at 
lust overtook him. ‘The other refused 
to stop, and declared that the notes 
did not belong to him, and that he was 
in a great hurry. “ Where do they 
come from, then?” was the natural 
question. “ From there, sir,” said 
the stranger, pointing upward. They 
amounted, Mr, Desprez recorded, to 
the value of some scores of thousands 
of francs. The abbé used to say that, 
while in England, more than a million 
guineas had passed through his hands. 
Yet he was inexorable in his rule of 
never reeciving anything of value for 
himself. He refused whatever was 
clogged with the condition of keeping 
it himself. 

In 1797, an amnesty for the exiles 
was voted, and for a week he was 
hoping to return to France, and had 
even closed his schools; but the gov- 
ernment, who were better acquainted 
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with the state of things, refused him a 
passport, and the coup d état of the 
4th of September revoked the am- 
nesty. In November, 1799, he settled 
with all his establishments, except the 
seminary for priests, which was now 
not so much required, at Somers-town. 
They occupied ten large houses, the 
rent of three being paid by the govern- 
ment, and that of the others by him- 
self. A French journal describes them 
as situated outside of London, in good 
air, and quite in the country. 

In 1801, he might have returned to 
France. ‘The famous concordat was 
signed on the 15th of July, and made 
public on the following Easter, the 
12th of April, 1802. The Bishop of 
Rennes, who yielded, although with 
rather too much of protest, to the invi- 
tation from the Holy See addressed to 
all the old bishops to resign their sees, 
in order to facilitate the working of the 
concordat, earnestly entreated that 
Abbé Carron might be his successor ; 
and the First Consul desired himself to 
secure him. But the articles fraudu- 
lently added by Napoleon, and against 
which the pope, when he became aware 
of them, vehemently protested, made 
the abbé feel it to be impossible to 
work satisfactorily in France while 
they were in force. 

The schism of the Petite Eglise, or 
Blanchardism as it was called in Eng- 
land, was a terrible blow to him. More 
than half the bishops still in exile and 
many of the clergy—and among them 
his dearest friends—held out against 
the Holy See. But his fidelity never 
wavered, not even while the vicar- 
apostolic of the London district was 
acting timidly, and weakening the 
effect of Dr. Milner’s more energetic 
measures. The organic articles were 
4 sore puzzle and distress to him; but 
he would never countenance a word 
of disrespect to the Holy See. In a 
synod of bishops he was chosen by Dr. 
Milner for his theologian, but rejected 
on the ground of his being a foreigner. 
This firmness of his drew upon him 
ultimately a fierce persecution, and 
great attempts were made, but with 
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only partial success, to alienate from 
him Louis XVIII. aad the other mem- 
bers of the exiled dynasty, who had 
themselves remonstrated with the Holy 
See on the concordat. But no eccle- 
siastical dignity was ever offered him 
after the restoration. A storm of 
abusive pamphlets, anonymous let- 
ters, and slanderous reports of the 
worst kind fell for some time keenly 
upon him. Yet in his correspondence 
with his dear relations in Normandy, 
which was now resumed and carried 
on till war broke out again, there is 
no allusion to any of his trials, except 
that of his continual separation from 
them. He longs to see them; he in- 
terests himself in all the details of their 
families, and gives them advice and en- 
couragement; but he has no space for 
his own afflictions. The only thing 
that disputes with them for his love 
—for his love of God is supreme over 
all—is his love of the poor. “I love 
you,” he cries; “ yes, certainly, I love 
you with all my heart, and all the dear 
ones by whom you are surrounded ; 
but I love my poor still more; they 
are my numerous and _ best-beloved 
family.” 

In 1807, the popularity of the 
French clergy was so great, and had 
so increased the favorable feeling to- 
ward Catholics generally, that he 
thought it time to build a regular 
church. Hitherto he had officiated in 
the largest room of one of the schools. 
The impossibility of raising 40007. for 
the purpose was soon surmounted by 
one to whom nothing was impossible 
that the glory of God seemed to re- 
quire. So the church in the Polygon 
soon rose, and was crowded at once on 
its being opened ; and he added to his 
other labors the task of giving sermons 
in English, which it cost him immensé 
pains to elaborate and learn by heart. 
As his little flock of exiles, who were 
now making their way back to France 
diminished, his ministry both among 
the French settled in London and 
among the English increased. He 
made it a rule to visit all his sick—of 
whom he had a large number—at least 
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once a week, and those seriously ill 
every day. He visited one daily, and 
often twice a day, for six months to- 
gether. His poor schools were enlarged 
and admitted English as well as French 
Catholics. His records of conversions 
became more and more numerous ; and 
each cost him weeks, and generally 
months, of careful preliminary instruc- 
tion. He was constantly engaged in 
writing, and published twelve or thir- 
teen different works in London. He 
was carrying on also a correspondence 
with many Protestants and sceptics ; 
to whose difficulties he was never 
weary of replying. Part of his cor- 
respondence with one alone extended 
to twenty-seven letters, mostly of eight 
or ten pages each. How he could 
multiply himself sufficiently for all that 
he was doing is one of those mysteries 
which we find in the lives of saints 
alone. When the demands of the 
émigrés on his purse were less heavy, 
he began to distribute soup and coals 
to the poor Catholics of London; an 
express prohibition from government 
preventing him from extending this 
charity to Protestants, for fear of con- 
versions. As the war went on, im- 
mense donations both of money and 
of all kinds of necessaries were made 
by him to the increasing crowds of 
French prisoners. 

In April, 1814, Louis XVIII, who 
had been nearly seven years in Eng- 
land, and under whose patronage the 
abbé’s pensionnats for the children of 
the émigrés had acquired a sort of title 
to be deemed royal institutions, return- 
ed to the throne, vacant by the banish- 
ment of Napoleon to Elba; and the 
abbé only waited for the royal com- 
mands respecting the young French 
nobility under his care to terminate his 
twenty-two years of exile. On the 
14th of July he said mass for the last 
time at Somers-town, and set off at 
five in the morning, to escape any at- 
tempts of his flock to prevent his de- 
parture. He left England, after all 
the hundreds of thousands of pounds 
that had passed through his hands, as 
poor as he had come to it, and was be- 
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holden to his friends the Jerninghains 
for part of the expense of the journey, 
A solidly built chapel and two poor 
schools, containing a hundred children, 
with all necessary appliances, were » hia 
legacy to the Catholics of England. 
What were his feelings toward those 
whom he was leaving, : and those whom 
he was expecting to see again, how the 
sight of France affected him, and what 
were his intentions for the future, we 
must leave him to express, by extract- 
ing some portion of one of several let- 
ters which he wrote on landing : 


Catais, Sunday, July 17, 1814, 

“Ursula, my dearly loved sister, daughter, 
and friend—I arrived here last night, after a 
difficult passage. Here I am, then, on the 
precious soil that gave me birth. te 
Ah! my dear ones, if I could clasp you all in 
my arms, my heart would be less bruised, less 
in anguish than it is! Alas! I have lost 
Somers-town, for me a land of benediction; 
and in my own country, I look for France in 
vain. In twenty-four hours, what have I not 
seen already! This holy day of rest madea 
working day; not a shop that is not open; 
not a street-vender that is not crying his 
wares. What a sight! How it pierces any 
heart that retains the faith! All the 
difference between the twenty-two last years 
and those that it may please the Lord to add 
to me will only be in the outward utterance 
of my feelings. I was silent, and I loved; I 
shall speak, but Icannot love more. Oh! what 
a pure and innocent enjoyment it will be to 
bless your children and your grandchildren, 
and to chat together about the days of our 
youth! I so need some distraction, some 
nourishment to my poor heart. But do you 
know the way to procure it the most delicious 
nourishment? It is to assure me that you wish 
to live and breathe only for God and for his 
love; for this is the true life of man—to havea 
sinner’s awe and a child’s love for the most 
tender and compassionate of fathers. If it 
were granted me to gain him some hearts be- 
fore dying, this would be a balm that would 
heal all my wounds, Ah, my child, if you 
knew what angelic souls I have left on the 
soil of my second country! Excellent Chris- 
tians, you are not heard of on earth; but 
what a festival is in preparation for you in 
heaven! The love of God for ever! Letus 
talk of this love; let us act in everything for 
the sake of it; let us act only through it. To 
live without loving is to languish; to live 
without loving is to die. Ah! let us live to 
love, and let us desire death in order to love 
still more. Let us live to get love for what 
is alone supremely lovable, our dear Master, 
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our best of fathers. By his side, and in his 
bosom, all pains lose their bitterness ; and how 
much of it do they not lose! He forgets 
nothing that can embellish our crown ; and 
to suffer for so good a Master has its own 
special charm ; suffering love isthe best love. 
Adien, my beloved child; your father will 
always love you, as the old curate of St. Ger- 
main loved you, and—to end with that sweet 
title—as the Missioner of Somers-town loved 


In November he was installed with 
the orphans, whom he had left in Eng- 
land until he was ready for them, and 
the ladies who instructed them, in what 
was to be his home henceforth, with the 
exception of his second brief exile, until 
death, a house in the Impasse des Feu- 
illantines in the Faubourg St. Jacques. 
Thirty of his pupils were paid for by 
the king, and others received at his 
own risk. On the Ist of the following 
March Napoleon landed from Elba, 
and at Lyons, on his way to Paris, 
ordered. all returned exiles who had 
come back without his leave to quit 
France within a fortnight, under pain 
of death. On the 4th, all unconscious 
of what had happened, the merry old 
lady who was at the head of the estab- 
lishment, and styled herself Religieuse 
indigne du Monastére des Feuillan- 
tines, was writing a letter, sparkling 
with fun, to invite the abbé’s nephew 
tocome in June and keep with them 
the triplex-majus feast of St. Guy. 
Before the end of the month she and 
the abbé and most of the orphans were 
again in banishment in London, and a 
crowd of fugitives were looking to 
him again for help. An appeal to his 
“ generous friends, the citizens of Great 
Britain,” brought in £500. 

At Kensington, whither he retired 
to avoid any appearance of interfe- 
rence at Somers-town, he gave shelter 
to a young man, who was afterward 
too well known as the Abbé de la 
Mennais. A great friendship sprang 
up between them ; and when the bat- 
tle of Waterloo allowed of his return, 
Féli,as he was familiarly ealled, clung 
to the Abbé de Carron, wkom uncer- 
tainties about his orphans detained in 
London, and accompanied him back 
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to the Feuillantines in December. 
“ What a man!” he wrote to a com- 
mon friend of the abbé, whom he al. 
ways called his good father, “ or ra- 
ther what a saint! I hope, by the help 
of his advice, to settle at last to some- 
thing. Itis high time. Thirty-three 
years lost, and worse than lost!’ 
Happy would it have been for him if 
he had been guided by his venerable 
friend’s counsels. The instincts of 
faith in the abbé made him suspect 
even the first volume of the Essai sur 
l'Indifférence. When the second came 
out, he wrote a most affectionate and 
touching letter, appealing from his 
head to his heart, and imploring him 
not to go on writing. But it was too 
late. 

We regret that we cannot linger 
longer over the last days of the abbé. 
The difficulties about his establishment 
at Rennes, which were not settled till 
just before his death, prevented the re- 
turn to his native place for which he 
had hoped, and he remained at Paris. 
We intended to confine ourselves 
mainly to his labors in England; and 
we have not space to dwell, as we 
could wish, on that wonderful institu- 
tion of the Feuillantines, where the 
pupils never met a mistress without 
an embrace; where the great treat, 
after some months of study, was a 
week of what our foolish would-be 
governesses often call “ menial drud- 
gery,” and the greatest treat of all was 
to wait at table on parties of poor peo- 
ple and play with their children ; where 
Mr. (afterward Cardinal) Weld, whose 
daughter was married to Lord Clifford 
in the chapel of the institution, and all 
the most pious priests in Paris, came 
for edification and recreation; and 
whence relief flowed to all the des- 
titute in the city. The good old abbé 
died worn out with toil and austerities, 
the chief of which, such as the wearing 
of spiked belts and haircloths, were not 
known till after his death, on the 15th 
of March, 1821. His memory was 
fresh at Somers-town ; and at the re- 
quiem sung for him there the chapel 
was crowded with rich and poor, all 
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dressed in mourning attire; and the 
voice of the bishop preaching was in- 
terrupted by sobs and cries of grief. 
The simple motto on his grave is 
Pertransiit benefaciendo ; and to few 
could the words be more truly ap- 


The Birds’ Friend. 


plied. “Needy, yet enriching many,” 
might be added as equally appropriate, 
The Catholics of England, as well as 
of France, have good reason to thank 
God for the life and labors of Abbé 
Carron. 





Translated from the French. 


THE BIRDS’ 


For some years past, in the garden 
of the Tuileries, is seen, daily, a man 
of middle height, with a respectable 
roundness of figure, thick mustaches, 
and beard slightly gray and bushy, 
who, as soon as he appears in one of the 
walks bordering the terrace of the wa- 
ter, is surrounded by a numerous brood 
of pigeons. He throws them a morsel 
of bread or cake which he brings with 
him, and the birds are so familiar with 
him that, far from flying away, they 
surround him, and dispute for his fa- 
vors and liberality. Some of them, 
even, his favorites, flying around his 
head, perch on his shoulders, his arm 
or hand, and dip their bills in his 
mouth for their accustomed nourish- 
ment. He is the subject of admiration 
for young mothers, babies great and 
small, truant apprentices, and child 
nurses, generally. As soon as the bird 
man arrives, they precipitate themselves 
in his train. He advances majestical- 
ly, and with quite an imposing air, fol- 
lowed by his impromptu court, which 
holds back slightly, from respect, no 
doubt, and fear of frightening the birds. 
Idle people who come every day to 
lounge in the garden of the Tuileries 
take their daily walk or read the pa- 
pers, join the crowd of courtiers, and 
even Guignol himself, in presence of 
this redoubtable concourse, sees his re- 
presentations deserted, and the Petite 


FRIEND. 


Provenge forsaken by the rheumatisms 
who come to seek a ray of sun on his 
benches. The friend of the birds 
walks with a sense of his own impor- 
tance, and enjoys greatly the astonish- 
ment and homage of the crowd. With 
his cane under his arm, his hat on his 
head, and as immovable as the der- 
vish on his minaret, or the little joist of 
the fable, he gravely accomplishes his 
daily office. The young mothers are 
astonished, the children open their 
large eyes, and I saw one of the small- 
est ones, Master Guguste, so terribly 
frightened, because the birds were not 
afraid of him, that he hid himself behind 
his big brother Aymer, and took in the 
whole scene by stealth, in bo-peep 
style. Master Guguste will certainly 
ask his father, whom he has led by the 
hand toward the place where the friend 
of the birds dines his pets, how is it 
the pigeons fly around this man’s head, 
and when he, Master Guguste, runs to- 
ward them, they always fly away? The 
good little fellow forgets to add that 
he throws stones at them—his age ha; 
no merey—and that the pigeons have 
the bad taste to prefer cake. 

The birds’ friend has become one of 
the sights of the Tuileries, and one of 
the pleasures of the Parisians. They 
come from the marshes to see him; and 
the provincial who arranges his pro- 
gramme for his visit to Paris never 
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forgets to write in his note-book : “ To 
go and see the wild beasts breakfast in 
the Garden of Plants ; to go and see the 
hippopotamus bathe ; to go and see the 
pigeons eat in the garden of the Tui- 
leries.” Innocent people ask by what 
talisman this man of the Tuileries has 
succeeded in taming the pigeons. 

I think his method is a simple one, 
and that he has nothing in common 
with the charmers of India, nor even 
with Madame Vandermersch, who has 
astonished the saloons of Paris by the 
singular empire she exercises over the 
feathered tribe. 

Then, the pigeons of the Tuileries, 
like all animals not tormented and ac- 
customed to a crowd, are not easily 
frightened. If you have ever been to 
Venice, you have certainly seen the 
pigeons of the square of St. Mark. 
These pigeons, whose history is very 
curious, date their origin from the an- 
cient republic of Venice. At that 
time, it was the custom on Palm Sun- 
day to let fly from the top, of the prin- 
cipal door of the church of St. Mark a 
large number of birds, with little rolls 


of paper so attached to their claws as 
to force them to fall into the hands of 
the crowd who filled the court, and 
disputed among themselves for this 


living prey. Some of these birds, hay- 
ing succeeded in ridding themselves of 
their fetters, and training the thread 
like the pigeon of La Fontaine, sought 
an asylum on the roof of the church of 
St. Mark, and on that of the ducal 
palace, not far from the celebrated 
leads that Silvio Pellico has describ- 
ed in “My Prisons,” and Lord Byron 
has cursed in his immortal verses. 
They multiplied rapidly, and became 
the favorites of the population to such 
a degree that, to respect popular 
opinion, the senate of Venice issued a 
decree, stating that the pigeons of the 
square of St. Mark had become the 
guests of the republic, and as such 
should be respected and nourished at 
the cost of the state. While the re- 
public of Venice existed, a man em- 
ployed by the corn administration of 
the city came every morning to dis- 
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tribute the rations of the pigeons on the 
place of St. Mark and the Piazza. 
Since the establishment of Austrian 
rule, the Venetians support their favor- 
ite birds by voluntary contributions. 
Accustomed to live in peace with man, 
the pigeons of the place of St. Mark 
have become exceedingly familiar. 
They never fly away at the approach of 
the promenaders, and I have seen them 
perched on the edge of the buckets of 
the water-carriers, to quench their 
thirst, and not even take flight when 
these women took their buckets by the 
handle. In truth, the whole secret of 
taming animals consists in not frighten- 
ing them by movements too sudden or 
by noise, never injuring them, and al- 
ways treating them well. 

If you have never seen the pigeons 
of the place of St. Mark at Venice, you 
have certainly seen the fishes of the 
large pond at Fontainebleau come in 
bands to dispute the bread thrown to 
them; the swans of the basins of the 
Tuileries swim toward the children 
who throw them crumbs of their cakes ; 
the small elephants of the Garden of 
Plants put forth their trunks gently 
to seize a piece of rye bread ; and more 
than one young girl has amused her- 
self during the winter in spreading the 
crumbs from her table on her balcony, 
to see flocks of sparrows tumble down 
and help themselves at the well-set 
table, doing honor to the banquet, with- 
out considering in the least the pretty 
blonde head and the laughing mouth 
assisting their repast. 

You see, it is always the same pro- 
cess. What frightens animals is noise, 
sudden movements, ahd especially bad 
treatment. 

When man makes friends of them, 
it is rarely they do not respond to his 
advances. You know the history of 
Androcles and his lion, of Pellisson 
and his spider, and a hundred others 
of the same kind. I do not speak of 
domestic animals, the dog especially, 
our faithful companion. The Bible it- 
self, the book of books, in relating the 
return of the young Tobias conducted 
by the angel to his father, has in honor 
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of this faithful animal these charming 
lines: “ Then the dog, who had follow- 
ed them all the way, ran before them, 
and, like a courier who might have 
preceded them, he testified his joy by 
the wagging of his tail.” The grand 
poet of paganism, Homer, in his turn, 
has described in the most touching 
and heartfelt verses, Ulysses, on his 
return to Ithaca, unknown to Penelope, 
Telemachus, and his retainers, but re- 
cognized by the dog, who died of joy at 
his feet. But passing by the dog who 
is our friend, savage animals show 
themselves no less sensible to man’s 
goodness, and as we read the legends 
of monks of the Merovingian time, 
who lived hid in the depths of forests, 
it seems that virtue can give man the 
same empire over animals which he 
had in his first days of innocence. M. 
de Montalembert, in his Moines d’Oc- 
cident, has recounted many legends of 
this nature. A huge boar, pursued by 
hunters, fled for asylum to the cell of 
St. Basil, which he had constructed 
in the thickest part of the mountain 
forest of Rheims. Again, St. Lau- 


mer, wandering in the forest of Perche, 
and chanting psalms, met a hind flying 


before several wolves. To him, she 
was the symbol andimage of the Christ- 
ian soul pursued by demons; he wept 
for pity, and cried to the wolves: “ En- 
raged executioners, return to your 
dens, and leave this poor little beast ; 
the Lord arrest this prey from your 
bloodthirsty mouths.” ‘The wolves 
stopped at his voice, and retraced their 
steps. “ Behold,” said the saint to his 
companion, “how the devil, of all 
wolves the most ferocious, seeks ever 
some one to strangle and devour in the 
church of Christ.” Meanwhile the 
hind followed him, and he passed near- 
ly two hours in caressing her before re- 
turning to his home. 

Recitals of this nature are numerous. 
It was the lion of the Abbé Gérasime, 
whose monastery was on the borders 
of the Jordan, who, having loved the 
monk during his life, came to die on 
his tomb. ‘The wolf of another soli- 
tary waited at his door for the remains 
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of his humble repast, and never retired 
without licking his hand. Irish le. 
gends tell us of stags of the forests 
coming to present their heads to the 
yoke to draw the plough. Every. 
where we find man’s power over ani- 
mals established by sanctity. “Can 
we be astonished,” said Béde on this 
subject, “if he who faithfully and loy- 
ally obeys his Creator sees in his turn 
inferior creatures subject to his com- 
mand ?” 

Among the legendary recitals we 
find none more touching than those 
written of St. Frangois d’Assise, 
whose heart overflowed with tender- 
ness to animals, We readin a legend 
that this great saint, who had a beauti- 
ful and harmonious voice, hearing one 
evening the song of a nightingale, was 
tempted to respond, so that he passed 
the night in chanting, alternately with 
the bird, the praises of God. The 
legend adds that Francois was ex- 
hausted the first, and praised the bird 
that had so completely vanquished 
him. 

Who has not read in the Franciscan 
Poets the miracle of the saint who 
converted the ferocious wolf of Gub- 
bio, and how he tamed the wild turtle- 
doves, a present from a pious young 
man, while saying to them: “O my 
simple and innocent doves! how will 
you everbe tamed? But I must save 
you from death, and make you nests, 
that you may obey the command of 
our Creator.” And the turtle-doves, 
by degrees less wild, commenced to de- 
posit their eggs, like hens, covering 
them before the brothers, and nou- 
rished by their hands. In conclusion, 
let us recall the exordium of a delight- 
ful sermon related in the Franciscan 
Poets, and addressed by the saint to a 
multitude of birds, attentive to his 
voice, a sermon related to Brother 
Jacques de Massa by Brother Massio, 
one of St. Francis’s favorite disci- 
ples: “My birds, you are extremely 
obliged to God, our Creator, and al- 
ways and in every place you ought to 
praise him, because he has given you 
liberty to fly everywhere, has clothed 
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you with double and triple vestments, 
and has preserved your species in the 
ark of Noah. Besides, you neither 


sow nor reap, and God cares for you ; 
gives you streams and fountains to 
quench your thirst, mountains and 
valleys for your refuge, and large trees 
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in which to make your nests.” But 
we have rambled from the commence- 
ment of our story. We began in the 
garden of the Tuileries, and end in an- 
other garden, a mystical one, where we 
gather flowers from St. Francis. 
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TIME- 


THERE is, perhaps, no subject more 
interesting to human nature than that 
of time. Like eternity, it concerns us 
all; and, unlike it, exacts as well as 
demands our attention. True, as Sir 
Walter Scott writes, “it is but a sha- 
dowy name, a succession of breathings 
measured forth by night with the clank 
of a bell, by day with a shadow cross- 
ing along a dial stone ;” but we cannot 
shut our eyes for very long to the fact 
ofits passage. Ifin our youth we strive 
to kill it, so all the more in our age do 
westrive to lengthen its too brief hours 
out. Even the means by which to 
note its course have naturally engaged 
the minds of men in all ages; they 
have been very diverse and ingenious, 
anda due record of them cannot fail 
to contain many curious particulars. 
Such a work has been recently pub- 
lished in Mr. Wood’s Curiosities of 
Clocks and Watches. Even the dili- 
gence of our author, however, does not 
seem to have discovered at what period 
the present method of beginning the 
day at midnight came into use; but it 
is supposed to have been an ecclesias- 
tical invention. Among the early Ro- 
mans, the day was divided into twelve 
hours, from sunrise to sunset, the length 
of which, therefore, varied with the 
seasons. The Egyptians, Mexicans, 
and Persians reckoned the day to be- 
gin from sunrise, and divided it into 
four intervals, determined by the rising 
and setting of the sun, and its two pas- 
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sages over the meridian. Our own 
uniform hours of sixty minutes each 
could searcely have come into use un- 
til something like the wheel-clock was 
invented: the ancient sun-dial repre- 
sented hours of a Jength varying with 
the seasons, and the clepsydra (or wa- 
ter-clock) was adjusted to furnish hours 
of fifty to seventy minutes each, to 
suit the changing Jengths of day and 
night. Clocks, even so late as the 
reign of James I., were often called 
horologes; and, up to the fourteenth 
century, the word clock was applied 
only to the bell which rang out the 
hours, or certain periods determined by 
the sun-dial or sand-glass. To this 
day, the bell of Wells cathedral is still 
called the horologe. 

The clepsydra is said to have been 
invented by the censor Scipio Nasica, 
595 B.c. The principle of these early 
time-measurers was a very simple one. 
“In those of the common kind, the 
water issued drop by drop through a 
small hole in the vessel that contained 
it, and fell into a receiver, in which 
some light floating body marked the 
height of the water as it rose, and by 
these means the time that had elapsed. 
In a bas-relief of the date of the lower 
empire, figuring the Hippodrome in 
Constantinople, a clepsydra, in the 
shape of an oviform vase, appears. It 
is very simply mounted, being tra- 
versed by an axis, and turned with a 
crooked handle. By this contrivance, 
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the instantaneous inversion of the vase 
was secured, and the contents, escaping 
in a certain definite time, showed the 
number of minutes which were taken 
up by each missus, or course. Vitru- 
vius tells us of the construction of a 
clepsydra which, besides the hours, 
told the moon’s age,.the zodiacal sign 
for the month, and several other things ; 
in fact, it was a regular astronomical 
clock. His details now read some- 
what obscure and complicated; but 
the principle was that a float, as it 
moved upward by means of a vertical 
column fixed in it, drove different sets 
of cog-wheels, which impelled in their 
turn other sets, by means of which 
figures were made to move, obelisks 
to twirl round, pebbles to be discharg- 
ed, trumpets to sound, and many other 
tricks to be put into action. The ad- 
mission-pipe for the water was made 
either of gold or a perforated gem, in 
order that it might not wear away, or 
be liable to get foul.” The floats some- 
times communicated with wheels which 
worked hands on dials, or supported 
human figures which pointed with 
hands to certain numbers as the water 


rose; and in some ingenious water- 
clocks the fluid flowed as tears from 
eyes of automata; but all these c/ep- 
sydre had two great defects: the one 
being that the flow varied with the 
density of the atmosphere; the other, 
that the water flowed quicker at last 


than at first. They were, however, 
put to one excellent use, which has, 
unhappily, fallen into decay: they 
were set up in the law-courts to time 
counsel; “to prevent babbling, that 
sich as spoke ought to be brief in their 
speeches.” For this custom, the world 
was indebted to the Romans (especial- 
ly Pompey), and from if Martial is 
supplied with a pleasant sarcasm : per- 
ceiving a dull declaimer moistening his 
lips with a glass of water, he suggests 
that it would be a relief to the audience 
as well as to himself if he would take 
his liquor from the clepsydra. 

With some mechanical additions, the 
ancient clepsydras were made to do 
wonderful things besides stopping law- 
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yers’ tongues. Haroun-al-Raschid sent 
(in 807), by two monks of Jerusalem 
to the Emperor Charlemagne a brass 
water-clock, the dial of which wag 
composed of twelve small doors re. 
presenting the divisions of the hours; 
each door opened at the hour it was in. 
tended to represent, and out of it came 
the same number of little balls, which 
fell one by one, at equal distances of 
time, on a brass drum. It might be 
told by the eye what hour it was by 
the number of doors that were open, 
and by the ear by the number of balls 
that fell. When it was twelve o’clock, 
twelve horsemen in miniature issued 
forth at the same time, and, marching 
’ 5 

round the dial, shut all the doors. 
Hour-glasses, called clepsammia, in 
which sand took the place of water, 
were modifications of the clepsydra. 
Candle-clocks were used as time- 
measurers by some, and especially 
by our own Alfred the Great. “To 
rightly divide his time, he adopted 
the following simple expedient : he 
procured as much wax as weighed 
seventy-two pennyweights, which he 
commanded to be made into six can- 
dles, each twelve inches in length, 
with the divisions of inches distinctly 
marked upon it. These being light- 
ed one after another regularly, burned 
four hours each, at the rate of an inch 
for every twenty minutes. Thus the 
six candles lasted twenty-four hours. 
The tending of these candle-clocks he 
confided to one of his domestic chap- 
lains, who constantly from time to time 
gave him notice of their wasting. But 
when the winds blew, the air, rushing 
in through the doors, windows, and 
crevices of his rude habitation, caus- 
ed his candles to gutter, and, by fan- 
ning the flame, to burn faster. The 
ingenious king, in order to remedy this 
serious inconvenience, caused some 
fine white horn to be scraped so thin 
as to be transparent, which he let into 
close frames of wood ; and in these 
primitive lanthorns his wax-clocks 

burned steadily in all weathers.” 
The invention of wheel-clocks is at: 
tributed by some to Archimedes so ear- 
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ly as 200 B.c.; by others to Walling- 
ford so late as the beginning of the four- 
teenth century; but in the Book of 
Landaff, describing the life of St. 
Teilayus, who made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, itis stated that he returned to Bri- 
tain with three precious gifts, and 
among them “a bell greater in fame 
than in size, and in value than in 
beauty. It convicts the perjured, and 
cures the infirm ; and what seems still 
more wonderful is, that 7 did sound 
every hour without being touched, until 
it was prevented by the sin of man, 
who rashly handled it with polluted 
hands, and it ceased from so delight- 
ful an office.” They looked their gift- 
clock in the mouth, and probably dis- 
turbed the works. 

St. Paul’s had a clock of some sort 
at a very early period; in the year 
1286, allowances to “ Bartholomo Oro- 
logiario” (the clock-keeper) being en- 
tered, in its accounts, of so much bread 
and beer. Iron and steel were used 
for the wheels and frames until the 
end of the sixteenth century, and black- 
smiths were the chief clock-makers. 
Chaucer, who died in 1400, remarks 
of a punctual cock of his acquaint- 
ance : 

“ Full sikerer was his crowing in his loge 

Than his a clock or any abbey orologe ;” 
or: 

“ As certain was his crowing in his roost 

As any clock or abbey orologe ;” 


which might probably have been truth- 
fully said of many a less punctual bird ; 
for, to judge by the old parish account- 
books, these blacksmiths’ clocks were 
not good goers, and were for ever be- 


ing rectified. That of St. Alban’s ab- 
bey, however, was an exception. It 
was constructed at a great cost by 
Richard de Wallingford, son of a 
blacksmith in the town in question, 
but afterward made abbot for his 
learning (1330), and his clock was 
“going” in Henry VIIL’s reign. It 
noted the course of the sun and moon, 
the rising and setting of the planets 
aud fixed stars, and the ebb and flow 
of the tide. When the good abbot felt 
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his end drawing nigh, his thoughts be- 
ing fixed on time as well as eternity, 
he left a book of directions for keeping 
this piece of mechanism in order. 

For ingenuity and complication, how- 
ever, all ancient clocks must hide their 
dials in the presence of that of Stras- 
burg cathedral “ Before this clock 
stands a globe on the ground, showing 
the motions of the heavens, stars, and 
planets. The heavens are carried 
about by the first mover in twenty-four 
hours. Saturn, by it proper motion, 
is carried about in thirty years; Jupi- 
ter, in twelve ; Mars, in two; the San, 
Mercury, and Venus, in one year ; and 
the Moon in one month. In the clock 
itself are two tables on the right and 
left hand, showing the eclipses of the 
sun and moon for the year 1573 to 
1624. The third table in the middle is 
divided into two parts. In the first part, 
the statues of Apollo and Diana show 
the course of the year and the day 
thereof, being carried about one yeur. 
The second part shows the year of our 
Lord, and the equinoctial days, the 
hours of each day, and the minutes of 
each hour, Easter-day, and all the other 
feasts, and the dominical letter; and 
the third part hath the geographical 
description of all Germany, and par- 
ticularly of Strasburg, and the names 
of the inventor and the workmen. In 
the middle frame of the clock is an 
astrolabe, showing the sign in which 
each planet is every day; and there 
are statues of the seven planets upon 
a circular plate of iron; so that every 
day the planet that rules the day comes 
forth, the rest being hid within the 
frames, till they come out, of course, at 
their day, as the sun upon Sunday, 
and so for all the week. There is a 
terrestrial globe, which shows the 
quarter, the half hour, and the min- 
utes. There is a figure of a human 
skull, and statues of two boys, where- 
of one turns the hour-glass when the 
clock has struck, and the other puts 
forth the rod in his hand at each stroke 
of the clock. Moreover, there are 
statues of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, and many observations of 
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the moon. In the upper part of the 
clock are four old men’s statues, which 
strike the quarters of the hour. The 
statue of death comes out at each 
quarter to strike, but is driven back 
by the statue of Christ, with a spear 
in his hand, for three quarters ; but 
in the fourth quarter death strikes the 
hour with the bone in his hand, and 
then the chimes sound. Qn the top 
of the clock is the image of a cock, 
which twice in a day crows aloud and 
claps his wings. Besides, this clock 
is decked with many rare pictures, and, 
being on the inside of the church, car- 
ries another frame to the outside of the 
walls, whereon the hours of the sun, 


the courses of the moon, the length of 


the day, and such other things are set 
out with much art.” But perhaps the 
most striking part of the history of this 
famous Strasburg clock was that it was 
made, or, at all events, perfected, by a 
lindman, Theartisan who contrived 
it lost his sight, and was superseded ; 
but since nobody else would carry out 
his ideas, and he refused to communi- 
cate them, he was reinstated in his 
work, and actually carried out the 
affair, in all its intricate delicacy, to 
the end. There are several other ex- 
amples of blind clockmakers, and even 
watchmakers. “’lhe Illustrated Lon- 
don News of August 23, 1851, tells us 
that there was then living at Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire, a watchmaker named 
Rippin, who was completely blind. 
He was a first-rate hand at his busi- 
ness, and it was truly surprising to ob- 
serve with what ease he could take to 
picces and place together again watch- 
es of the most delicate mechanism 
Some years previously, Rippin was 
robbed, and the taken 
from him consisted of watch-wheels, 
hair springs, and other tiny things be- 
longing to the trade. The thief was 
traced, and convicted at Spalding ses- 
sions, the blind man having sworn to 
his property by feeling.” 

Those who are accustomed only to 
eight-day clocks will be astonished to 
learn that some time-pieces have been 
made to go fora hundred years! The 
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Marquis of Bute had one at Luton 
Park; and “in Sir John Moore’s ae. 
count of his ‘ large sphere-going clock- 
work’ (Mathem. Compend.) we read 
that it made a revolution of once in 
seventeen thousand one hundred years, 
by means of six wheels and five pin- 
ions, for the sun’s apogeum.” Instead 
of “it made,” one should surely here 
read “it was made to make,” since the 
oldest inhabitant could scarcely certify 
to the fact having been performed, In 
1859, after years of labor, James White, 
of Wickham Market, completed a self. 
winding clock, which determined the 
time with unfailing accuracy, continu. 
ing a constant motion by itself, never 
requiring to be wound up, and being 
capable of perpetuating its movements 
so long as its component parts should 
exist. 

Italy boasts of some. curious native 
clockwork. Early in the last century, 
at the Palazzo di Colonna at Rome, 
was a portable clock, which was wound 
up only once a year, and showed the 
hour of the day, the month, and the 
year; and the popes possessed for 
two centuries a horological marvel, 
which, passing through the hands of 
King William I. of the Netherlands, 
was exhibited to our Royal Society so 
late as 1848. This was produced 
solely by manual labor, without any 
other help than the bench of the turner 
and the file; yet it shows the date 
the month and all the Catholic 
and holidays throughout the 
Seven heathen gods make their 
xactly in front, and is relieve 
twenty-four hours’ duty, | 
“In the centre of the “ond divi- 
sion (the clock being a tower of 
three stories) is an image of the Vir- 
gin, holding her son Jesus in her arms; 


7a 
pearance, each on his proper week-day, 
( 


d, after 


two angels are seen placing crowns 
and garlands on her head; and during 
the performance of the bells, several 
angels appear making their isanee 
before the image of Mary and the 
Saviour. Within the centre of the 
third division is a metal bell hanging 


on a gilt plate of copper, on which ia 


Ove 
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represented the judgment-day. Round 
this metal plate move four silver fig- 
ures, set in motion by mechanism, re- 
presenting the four states of social life. 
These images point out the quarters 
of the hour by striking the bell; the 
first quarter is represented by a youth, 
the second by a grave citizen, the third 
by a Roman soldie ar, and the fourth by a 
priest. In the fourth division is like- 
wise a metal bell, on the sides of which 
are chambers; on the left side is the 
representation of death, proclaiming 
the hours of day and night by striking 
the bell; above it is seen a Latin in- 
scription, from Romans, chapter vii. 
verse 23. At the right side is 
image of the Saviour, stepping for- 
ward, with the globe in his hand, and 
above it the cross. This figure pro- 
ceeds every two minutes in a slow 
manner, and then, for a moment, hides 
itself from view; above it is a Latin 
verse from the prophet Hosea, chapter 
xiii. These two figures are of massive 
silver. Behind the bell is inscribed 
the name of the artist, and the date 
1589.” Many ancient clocks upon the 
continent exhibit processions of saints 
and various other religious automata ; 
but the most singular of all, perhaps, 
is one in the cathedral of St. John at 
Lyon. On the top of it stands a cock, 
that every three hours claps his wings 
and crows thrice. In a gi ullery under- 

neath, a door opens on one side, and 
out comes the Virgin Mary ; and from 
a door on the other side the angel Ga- 
briel, who meets and salutes her. At 
the same time a door opens in the 
aleove part, out of which the form of 
a dove, representing the Holy Ghost, 
descends upon the Virgin’s head. Af- 
ter this, these figures retire, and from 
a door in the middle comes forth the 
figure of a reverend father, lifting up 
his hand and giving his benediction to 
the spectators. The days of the week 
are represented by seven figures, each 

of which takes its place in a niche on 
the morning of the day that it repre- 
sents, and continues there until mid- 
night, The greatest curiosity is an 


l 
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oval plate marked with the minutes of 
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an hour, which are exactly pointed out 
by a hand reaching the circumference, 
that insensibly dilates’ and contracts 
itself during the revolution. This 
curious machine, although not so per- 
fect now in all its movements as when 
it was originally constructed, has suf- 
fered but little injury during a long 
cours? of years, owing to the care and 
skill of those who were appointed to 
look after it. It appears from an in- 
scription on the clock itself that it was 
repaired and improved by one Mor- 
rison in 1661; but it was contrived 
long before that time by Nicholas Lipp, 
a native of Basle, who finished it in 
1598, when he was about thirty years 
of age. ‘The oval minute motion was 
invented by M. Servier, and is of later 
date. There is a tradition that the 
ingenious artist, Lipp, had his eyes 
put out by order of the magistrates 
of Lyon, that he might not be able to 
make another clock like this; but so 
far from this being true, the "justices 
of Lyon engaged him to take care of 
his own machine, at a handsome sa- 
lary. 

Ingenious, however, as are the quasi- 
religious automata above mentioned, 
how inferior are they in human interest 
when compared with the time-piece 
possessed by Mrs. gt at Great 
Brickhill, Bucks, “ the identical clock 
which was at Whitehall at the time of 
the yey of Charles I., and by 
which the fatal moment was regul: 
ed.” At A. “ period (the seventeenth 
century), there was a great taste for 
striking-clocks. “ Several of them, 
made by Thomas Tompion, who in- 
vented many useful things in clock- 
work, not only struck the quarters on 
eight bells, but also the hour after each 
quarter. At twelve o’clock, forty-four 
blows were struck, and one hundred 
and thirteen between twelye and one 
o'clock. Failures 
chanism of these clocks were attended 
with much annoyance to the owners of 
them, for they would go on striking 
without cessation until the weight or 
spring had gone down, and they were 
frequently contrived to go for a month, 


in the striking me- 
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In 1696, a very remarkable clock 
was made for “ Le Grand Monarque,” 
whom science as well as_ literature, 
it seems, delighted to flatter. Louis 
was therein represented upon his 
throne, surrounded by the electors of 
the German states and the princes of 
Italy, who advanced toward him doing 
homage, and retired chiming the quar- 
ters of the hours with their canes. 
The kings of Europe did the same, 
except that they struck the hours in- 
stead of the quarters. The maker, 
Burdeau, advertised his intention of 
exhibiting this work of art in public, 
and knowing the stubborn resistance 
offered to his sovereign by William 
IIl., he determined to make the 
English monarch’s effigy particularly 
pliant, so that when its turn came he 
should show an especial humility. 
“ William, thus compelled, bowed very 
low indeed; but, at the same moment, 
some part of the machinery snapped 
asunder, and threw ‘Le Grand Mo. 
narque’ prostrate from his chair at the 
feet of the British king. The news 
of the accident spread in every direc- 
tion as an omen; the king was inform- 
ed of it, and poor Burdeau was con- 
fined in the Bastille.” 

Clock-omens, it seems, have not 
been confined to the work of this 
unfortunate Frenchman. “A _ cor- 
respondent of Notes and Queries for 
March 23, 1861, relates the following 
account of a curious omen or coinci- 
dence: ‘On Wednesday night, or 
rather Thursday morning, at three 
o'clock, the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis were roused by repeated strokes 
of the new great bell at Westminster, 
and most persons supposed it was for 
a death in the royal family. There 
might have been about twenty slow 
strokes when it ceased. It proved, 
however, to be due to some derange- 
ment of the clock, for at four and five 
o'clock, ten or twelve strokes were 
struck instead of.the proper number. 
Ot mentioning this in the moraing to 
a friend who is deep in London anti- 
Guities, he observed that there is an 
opinion in the city that anything the 


matter with St. Paul’s great bell is an 
omen of ill to the royal family; and 
he added : “ I hope the opinion will not 
extend to the Westminster bell.” This 
was at eleven on Friday morning. | 
see by the Times this morning, that it 
was not till 1 a.m. the lamented Duch.- 
ess of Kent was considered in the least 
danger, and, as you are aware, she ex- 
pired in less than twenty-four hours, 
. « « « Lam told the same notion ob. 
tains at Windsor.” 

A century after Burdeau’s master- 
piece, a much more useful work, and 
one perhaps equally characteristic 
of the nationality of its maker, was 
executed for George ILI. by Alexan. 
der Cumming, of Edinburgh, which 
registered the height of the barometer. 
“ This was effected by a circular card, 
of about two feet in diameter, being 
made to turn once in a year. The 
card was divided by radii lines into 
three hundred and sixty-five divisions, 
the months and days being marked 
round the edge, while the usual range 
of the barometer was indicated in 
inches and tenths by circular lines 
described from the centre. A pencil, 
with a fine point pressed on the card 
by a spring, and keld by an upright 
rod floating on the mercury, accurate- 
ly marked the state of the barometer; 
the card, being carried forward by the 
clock, brought each day to the pencil. 
It was not even necessary to change 
the card at the year’s end, as a pencil 
with a different-colored lead would 
make a distinction between two years. 
This barometer-clock cost nearly two 
thousand pounds, and the maker was 
allowed a salary of two hundred pounds 
per annum to keep it in repair.” 

Taking leave of these ingenious 
complications, we may say indeed that 
in nothing has “man sought out many 
inventions,” or exhibited his diligence 
and patience, more than in the science 
of clockmaking. Earth, air, fire, and 
water have been pressed into his ser- 
vice for his purpose; the sand or 
earth clock being worked like the wa- 
ter-clock; the air-clock consisting in 
the pumping of a bellows, like those 
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of an organ, the gradual escape of the 
air regulating the descent of a weight, 
which carried round the wheels ; and 
the fire-clock being formed upon the 
principle of the smokejack, the 
“wheels being moved by means of 
a lamp, which also gave light to the 
dial ; this clock was made to announce 
the several hours by placing at each 
a corresponding number of crackers, 
which were exploded at proper times.” 
This very alarming time-piece was out- 
done by a cannon-clock placed in 1832 
in the gardens of the Palais-Royal. 
«A burning-glass was fixed over the 
vent of a cannon, so that the sun’s 
rays at the moment of its passing the 
meridian were contracted by the glass 
on the priming, and the piece was 
fired; the burning-glass being regu- 
lated for this purpose every month.” 
At Greenwich Observatory there is a 
most ingenious wind-clock, which, how- 
ever, is not a time-measurer, but re- 
gisters for itself, with pencil and pa- 
per, the wayward action of the wind. 
“Each minute and each hour has its 
written record, without human help or 
inspection. Once a day only, an assist- 
ant comes to put a new blank sheet in 
the place of that which has been co- 
vered by the moving pencils, and the 
latter is taken away to be bound up in 
avolume. This book might with truth 
be lettered, The History of the Wind ; 
written by Itself: an AZolian Autobio- 
graphy.” 

The well-known and simple piece 
of mechanism called a cuckoo-clock 
has been the cause of some spiritual 
mischief. An assortment of them was 
taken by certain missionaries to the 
Friendly Islands, the inhabitants of 
which resolutely refused to attribute 
them to science; they believed that 
each contained a spirit, which would 
detect a thief if anything were stolen 
from their English visitors. When a 
native was sick, a cuckoo-clock was al- 
ways sent for, as being “ great medi- 
cine.” Unfortunately, however, one 
of the clocks got out of order, and since 
the missionaries did not understand 
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how to set it right, they fell into con- 
tempt, and lost their usefulness. 

The two most curious examples of 
clock-work—apart from intricacy—to 
which Mr. Wood has introduced us 
are the clock-lock and the clock-bed. 
The former, made by a locksmith of 
Frankfort in 1859, consisted of a strong 
box without any keyhole at all, and 
which even its owner could not open. 
Inside was a clock-work, the hand of 
which, when the box was open, the 
owner placed at the hour and minute 
when he again wanted to have access 
to the interior of the box. The works 
began to move as soon as the lid was 
shut, and time alone was the key. The 
clock-bed was the invention of a Bohe- 
mian in 1858, and was so constructed 
that a pressure upon it caused a soft 
and gentle air of Auber’s to be played, 
which continued long enough to lull to 
sleep the most wakeful. At the head 


was a clock, the hand of which being 
placed at the hour that the sleeper 
wished to rise, when the time arrived 
the bed played a march of Spontoni’s 
(spontaneously) with drums and cym- 


bals, enough to rouse the Seven Sleep- 
ers. 

The great time-piece of Westminster, 
which receives Greenwich time by 
electricity, exhibits no sensible error 
in less than a month. Mr. Airy’s last 
report upon its rate was that the first 
blow of the hour may be relied on 
within less than one second a week; 
which is a seven times greater accu- 
racy than was required in the original 
conditions under which the clock was 
built. 

A proportionate part of Mr. Wood's 
interesting volume is devoted to the 
smaller subject of watches. The in- 
vention of the coiled spring as a mo- 
tive power instead of the weight used 
in clocks seems to have taken place in 
1477, at Nuremberg, where watches 
were first made, and called, from their 
oval shape, Nuremberg eggs. In 1530, 
we find Charles V., in his retiremeut 
at the monastery of St. Yuste, amusinz 
himself with “ portable clocks ;” reflect- 
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ing: “ How foolish I was to have 
squandered so much blood and trea- 
sure to make men think alike, when I 
can’t even make a few watches keep 
uniform time;’ and good naturedly 
observing, when a monk overthrew 
them all: “I have been laboring for 
some time to make these watches go 
together, and now you have effected 
it in one instant.” ‘This emperor pos- 
sessed one watch that was made “in 
the jewel or collet of his ring,” so that 
diminutiveness of construction must 
have been rapidly attained. George 
IIL, however, had a repeating watch 
presented to him (by Arnold of Deve- 
reux Court, in the Strand) whose size 
did not exceed that of a silver twopen- 
By piece. “Tt contained one hundred 
and twenty different parts, but alto- 
gether weighed not more "than five 
penny weights, seven grains and three- 
fourths. . For this delicate and 
exquisite specimen of his art, Arnold 
had to make nearly all the tools used 
in its manufacture. This tiny watch 
contained the first ruby cylinder ever 
made. The king presented Arnold 
with five hundred guineas ; and when 
the Emperor of Russia offered a thou- 
sand guineas for a similar one, the 
watchmaker refused to make it lest he 
should ¢ kgs ute the value of his gift.” 
Sir John Dick Lauder possesses a 
skull-watch that belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots; this is of silver gilt, 
and ornamented with representations 
of death between the palace and the 
cottage; the garden of Eden, and the 
crucifixion; the holy family at Beth- 
lehem, ete. The works are as brains 
in the skull, the hollow of which is fill- 
ed by a silver bell; the dial-plate be- 
ing on a flat upon the roof of the 
mouth. With reference to this ghast- 
ly subject, Mr. Wood relates that, in a 
French engraving of 1830, death en- 
ters a watchmaker’s shop, and shows 
his hour-glass to the master, saying : 
* Vaisje bien?” to which the latter 
answers : Vous avancez horrible- 
ment.” Many persons addicted to the 
science of watchmaking seem, indeed, 
to have been on unusually familiar 
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terms with the king of terrors; and 
some have left epitaphs behind them 
of a very characteristic nature. In the 
churchyard of Lydford, in Devonshire, 
is to be read the following: 


** Ifere lies in a Lovizontal position, 
the outside case of 
George Routleigh, watchmaker, 
whose abilities in that line were an honor to hij 
prof ssion. 
Integrity was the mainspring, and prudence t 
r¢ gulater of all the actions of hi : 
Humane, generous, and liberal, his han 
stopped till he had relieved distre Ss: 
So nicely regulated was his movements 
that he never went wrong, 
except when set-agoing 
hy people who did not know his key: 
Even then he was easily set right again. 
He had the art of disposing of his time 
so well, 
‘hat his hours glided away i 
continual round of pleasure an 
Till an unlucky moment put a period to 
existence, 
He departed this life November 14, 1802, 
Aged 57, wound up, 
in hopes of being taken in hand by his Mak; 
And of being thoroughly cleaned, rep 


pair 
set-agoing for the world to come.” 


Of course, watches could not be made to 
imitate the feats of the Strasburg clock; 
but in the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg there is a watch which was 
made by a Russian peasant, named 
Kulubin, in the reign of Catharine II, 
which is sufficiently wonderful. It is 
about the size of an egg, and contains 
a representation of the tomb of Christ, 
with the Roman sentinels. On press- 
ing a spring, the stone is rolled from 
the tomb, the sentinels fall down, the 
angels appear, the holy women enter 
the sepulchre, and the same chant 
which is sung in the Greek Church on 
Easter eve is accurately performed. 
The most costly and elaborate watch 
ever produced by British workmen, up 
to 1844, was made in that year by 
Hart & Son of Cornhill, for the Sul- 
tan Abdul Medschid ; the brilliancy of 
its colors and exquisiteness of its pen- 
cilling seem to have surpassed any- 
thing of the kind of foreign manufac- 
ture. It struck the hours and quar- 
ters by itself, and repeated them with 
the minutes upon pressing a small 
gold slide; and the sound, produced 
by wires instead of a bell, resembled 
that of a powerful and harmonious 
cathedral clock. Its price was oue 
thousand two hundred guineas. 
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The most accurately exact watch is 
probably Mr. Benson’s Chronograph, 
used for timing the Derby. “It con- 
sists of an ordinary quick train lever 
movement, on a scale sufficiently large 
to carry the hands for an eight-inch 
dial, and with the addition of a long 
seconds-hand, which traverses the dial, 
instead of being, as usual, just above 
the figure VI. The peculiarity of the 
‘hronograph consists in this seconds- 
and and the mechanism connected 
with it. The hand itself is double, or 
formed of two distinct hands, one lying 
orer the other. The lower one, at its 
extreme end, is furnished with a small 
cup or reservoir, with a minute orifice 
atthe bottom. The corresponding ex- 
tremity of the upper hand is bent over 
soas to rest exactly over this puncture, 
and the reservoir having been filled 
with ink of a thickness between ordi- 
nary writing fluid and printer's ink, the 
chronograph is ready for action. ‘The 


operator, who holds tightly grasped in 
his hand a stout string connected with 
the mechanism peculiar to this instru- 
ment, keeps a steady lookout for the 


fall of the starter’s flax. Simultane- 
ously, therefore, with the start of the 
race, the string he holds is puiled by 
him, and at the same moment the up- 
per hand dips down through the reser- 
voir in the lower, and leaves a little 
dot or speck of ink upon the dial. This 
is repeated as the horses pass the win- 
ning-post, so that a lasting and indis- 
putable record is afforded by the dots 
on the dial of the time—exact to the 
tenth of a second—which is occupied 
in running the race. As an example 
of the results of this instrument's ope- 
rations, we may add that it timed the 
start and arrival of the Derby race in 
1866 as follows: Start, 3 bours 34 
min. 0 sec.; arrival, 3 hours 36 min. 
49 sec.; duration of race, 2 min. 49 
Bec. 

To give an idea of the extraordinary 
division of labor in this delicate science, 
it was stated in evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that 
there are one hundred and two distinct 
branches of the art of watchmaking, 
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and that the watch finisher, whose duty 
it is to put together the scattered parts, 
is the only one of the hundred and two 
persons who can work in any other 
department than his own. The hair- 
spring gives a very curious proof of the 
value that can be given to a small 
piece of steel by manual labor. Four 
thousand hair-springs scarcely weigh 
more than a single ounce, but often 
cost more than a thousand pounds. 
“The pendulum-spring of a watch, 
which governs the vibrations of the 
balance, costs, at the retail price, two- 
pence, and weighs three-twentieths of 
a grain; while the retail price of a 
pound of the best iron, the raw mate- 
rial out of which fifty thousand such 
springs are made, is the same sum of 
two-pence.” Mr. Bennett—whose ad- 
vocacy of female labor in the watch- 
trade has rendered him obnoxious to 
some persons—states that he found at 
Neufchatel, where the Swiss watches 
are chiefly made, twenty thousand wo- 
men employed upon the more delicate 
parts of the watch-movement. 

The last part of this very interest- 
ing volume is devoted to that perfec- 
tion of timekeepers, the chronometer, 
by which is found the longitude of a 
ship at sea. Twenty thousand pounds 
was offered by the British government 
for the invention of this instrument, 
which was awarded to John Harrison 
in 1765. His chronometer, in the first 
instance, was discredited on a voyage 
to Jamaica, since it differed with the 
chart by a degree and a half, but it was 
eventually discovered that it was the 
chart that was wrong. Of how accu- 
rately chroncmeters are made, there 
are numberless instances ; here is one 
with which we must conclude. “ Af- 
ter several months spent at sea,” 
writes Dr. Arnott, “in a long pas- 
sage from South America to Asia, 
my pocket-chronometer, and others on 
board, anneunced one morning that a 
certain point of land was then bearing 
north from the ship, at a distance of 
fifty miles. In an hour afterward, 
when a mist had cleared away, the 
looker-out on the mast gave the joyous 
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vall of ‘Land ahead!’ verifying the 
reports of the chronometers almost to 
one mile, after a voyage of thousands 
of miles. It is allowable at such a 
moment, with the dangers and uncer- 
tainties of ancient navigation before 
the mind, to exult in contemplating 
what man has now achieved. Had 


the rate of the wonderful little instru- 
ment in all that time quickened or 
slackened ever so slightly, its an- 
nouncement would have been useless, 
or even worse ; but in the night and in 
the day, in storm and in calm, in heat 
and in cold, its steady beat went on, 
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keeping exact account of the rolling 
of the earth and stars; and in the 
midst of the trackless waves, which re- 
tain no mark, it was always ready to 
tell its magic tale, indicating the very 
spot on the globe over which it had 
arrived.” 

Among the relics of the Franklin 
expedition brought home from the are- 
tic regions by M‘Clintock was a pock.- 
et-chronometer in excellent preserva- 
tion; it had stopped at four o'clock. 
The owner probably had done with 
time ere that. 





Translated from Revue Générale, Brussels. 
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CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 


M. p’Omatius p’HALLoy, in a 
discourse recently delivered at a ge- 
neral annual meeting of the class of 
sciences of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium (December 16th, 1866), 
treated the question which has fre- 
quently and seriously occupied learn- 
ed minds. Director of an order which 
has for the past fifty years been signal- 
ized by assiduous labors and patient 
researches, he has once again attested, 
with that superior authority which 
none can deny, that “the pretence is 
shameful, that our religious teachings 
are in opposition to the progress. of 
natural science.” We receive, with 
respect and attention, this frank decla- 
ration as the testimony of a noble mind 
surrounded with the double glory of 
science and faith. After the exordium, 
the speaker thus pursued his demon- 
stration : 

If we commence with that which 
relates to the creation, we shall see, on 
the one side, those men who, not wish- 
ing to forsake the ideas which were 
formed in their early years, have pro- 
fited by their influence in religious 


matters to condemn others who do not 
desire to follow their conclusions in re- 
gard to the phenomena of the natural 
development of the world ; meanwhile, 
on the other side, those men who, in- 
flated by their pride, or prompted by 
their desire to divest themselves of the 
restraint that religion imposes upon 
their passions, have profited all they 
could in whatever they found obscure 
or contradictory in the explanations of 
their adversaries to deny divine inspi- 
ration to the sacred books, and conse- 
quently to the fundamental principles 
of our religious belief. 

I am, on the contrary, led to believe 
that we can see nothing in the cosmo- 
gony of the book of Genesis but the 
consecration of several grand princi- 
ples ; namely. the existence of an all- 
powerful God anterior to matter, and 
its creation by him. I acknowledge 
that our minds conceive with ditficuliy 
these two principles, but it is more 
difficult to conceive the existence of 
the universe and its admirable arrange- 
ment without the pre-existence of om- 
nipotent being ; one against whom nei- 
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ther science nor reason could raise an 
objection, or refuse to admit the exist- 
ence of its two component principles. 

When we say that God inspired our 
sacred books, we mean to convey that 
he has caused certain men to under- 
stand the great truths which they con- 
tain; we do not wish to assert that he 
has endowed these men with a complete 
scientific knowledge. Besides, to com- 
prehend all that study has revealed to 
modern savans, they should speak or 
understand the rude language of the 
age in question; even at this period, 
though civilization and the art of print- 
ing have greatly increased the instruc- 
tion of the masses, we find astronomers 
speaking of the rising and the setting 
of the sun. 

We should not take the sacred wrti- 
ings for other than what they really 
are; namely, as the medium through 
which we are to understand the great 
principles which form the basis of our 
religious belief; and not as treatises 


upon natural science, 
The long periods, the existence of 
which has been revealed by the study 


of the terrestrial globe, have also been 
placed in opposition to the recent pe- 
riod which we find named in the Bible 
as the epoch of the creation. But it is 
to be remarked, in the first place, that 
the term translated day has been er- 
roneously rendered ; the seven succes- 
sive periods indicated in the Bible as 
the limits of events were not confined 
to twenty-four hours ; and, in the second 
place, that the calculations derived 
from the age and genealogy of the 
patriarchs should not be regarded as 
imperative ; first, because we do not 
possess the positive value of the ex- 
pression translated as year, and, further, 
because it appears that a portion of 
the terms of the genealogical series 
has been lost in the lapse of time. 
The question of the deluge has also 
given rise to numerous contradictions ; 
but it seems to me that we can say, on 
the one side, that these contradictions 
support themselves upon the suscepti- 
ble hypotheses of discussion, and, on 
the other, upon the interpretations of 
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modified nature which they will even- 
tually acknowledge. It is thus that, 
while there exist in geology schools 
which deny the great cataclysms, there 
are others which admit them ; and we 
cannot deny that the theory which at- 
tributes the origin of our high moun- 
tains to swellings of the crust of the 
earth relatively recent, destroys the 
objections raised against the return of 
the waters upon the materials forming 
the summits of our most elevated pla- 
teaux. Notwithstanding the objections 
which anthropologists make against the 
opinion that all mankind are descend- 
ed from Noah, which agrees with pure 
hypothesis, can we not say that the 
contrary opinion is founded upon but 
one interpretation of Genesis, which 
cannot be very exact? Indeed, it ap- 
pears to me that the book, after the 
account of the creation, which should 
be applied to the entire universe, does, 
while it always teaches the power of 
God and the origin of things, assume 
an especial character; namely, it be- 
comes a history of a people whom God 
had chosen to serve him in a particu- 
lar manner. Thus the history of the 
Bible does not relate to any other peo- 
ple than the Hebrews, although these 
people had relations with the most 
powerful races on the earth ; the races 
that are willing to admit that the de- 
luge of which they speak submerged 
all the countries known to the He- 
brews, but not all the terrestrial globe. 
They object in this manner to see that 
the book of Genesis gives to the deluge 
the title of universal ; but is not this one 
of those expressions often employed 
to designate something understood ? 
Do we not often say, All the world 
was united, all Europe is afraid, all 
the world listens? Expressions of 
this kind are very common in the florid 
style of the orientals; and, without 
leaving the sacred books, do we not 
read of the Pentecost, that there were 
in the assembly who listened to the 
apostles “Jews of all the nations un- 
der heaven ;” and in the enumeration 
of the countries from which they came, 


_“ Rome was the most distant ?” 
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If I here recall the hypotheses of 
the anthropology of all men who did 
not actually descend from Noah, I am 
far from saying that they were not 
descended from one couple. I have 
had, on the contrary, occasion to de- 
clare that, according to my views, 
science, in its present state, is power- 
less to resolve the question whether the 
human race is descended from one or 
from several sources. However, Iam 
convinced that the differences which 
actually present themselves in the di- 
verse human races have not manifest- 
ed themselves since the deluge of 
Noah. I have said, long since, that 
paleontology has led me to admit that 
hereditary transformations are much 
more important than the differences 
which exist in the human race. At 
all times admitting that man has hard- 
ly suffered the transformations analo- 
gous to those described in the paleonto- 
logical order, I am far from conclud- 
ing that he descends from a beast. 
iixisting observations do not disprove 
the distinct creation attributed by the 
Bible to man, The opinion of some 
authors, that all living beings derive 
their origin from a monad, is a gratu- 
itous hypothesis, which cannot be sup- 
ported by facts. Quite to the contrary, 
we learn, by paleontology, that all the 
great organic types existed in the 
silurian period ; and, if the vertebral 
type had not yet been observed in the 
anterior deposits, this negative circum- 
siance is considered of small impor- 
tance. For itis only a short time since 
tliat the existence of organic remains in 
these deposits has been revealed ; that 
these remains are very rare, and that 
even they differ but slightly from those 
of the silurian soil. Now, if the pre- 
sent state of observation leads us to 
admit that the Creator originally and 
distinctly formed the great types of 
organization, nothing authorizes us to 
deny that he created in a distinct man- 
ner the only being endowed with the 
faculty of knowing and adoring him. 

On the other side, we do not see 
why the special origin of man is de- 
nied, even if he should have changed 


his form with time, as I suppose other 
living creatures may have done. Ge. 
nesis tells us truly that God created 
man in his own image ; but we cannot 
understand this phrase to signify that 
he himself actuated a material form. 
God has taken the human form under 
certain circumstances to communicate 
with man, but no one maintains that 
this is the normal form of an essential. 
ly spiritual being. The Bible, in 
speaking of the image of the Deity, 
scarcely alludes to the material and de- 
composable part of man, but always to 
the spiritual part ; which, to be the zm- 
age of God, should be endowed with im. 
mortality. But this spiritual part, 
which we call the soul, may have been 
placed in a being who had a different 
form to that worn by man at the pre- 
sent time ; one more appropriate to the 
sphere in which he lived. Because 
God now permits the existence of men, 
who, by their brutishness, assimilate to 
the beasts, we see no reason for sup- 
posing that the first men had forms 
unsuited to the development of the fa- 
culties which characterize the civilized 
world of to-day. 

They have also denied particular 
immortality to human souls in assimi- 
lating them to vital force, but this is 
one of those hypotheses unfounded 
upon any observation. 

I am convinced that the life, that is 
to say, the vital force, or the union of 
forces which gives to matter the attri- 
butes characteristic of organized bodies, 
can be assimilated, to a certain degree, 
to the forces which determine physical 
phenomena; because the condition of 
its effects are more restrained, and 
only develop by continuation with 
the body with which it was originally 
endowed, and is not a sufficient reason 
for concluding that it belongs to an en- 
tirely different order of things. We 
see, in effect, that the order of forces 
presents phenomena which becomes 
successively less general; it is thus 
that attraction constantly acts upon all 
bodies, while there exist circumstances 
where affinity acts upon certain bodies ; 
and the manifestation of electricity is 
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due to conditions again less general. 
On the other side, we cannot conceive 
the movement of the stars without the 
first cause of impulsion, any more than 
we can conceive the birth of a living 
being without the intervention of a pre- 
existing cause ; we cannot give to these 
connections any consequence contrary 
to the dogma of the immortality of the 
soul. Nor can science decide whether 
physical phenomena are owing to 
diverse forces, or to a single force 
that manifests itself in various ways; 
neither resolve the question whether 
life is composed of an individual force 
or the union of many. It is certain 
that vegetable life, a term which we 
consider applicable to all living things, 
is something different from animal life, 
u term applied to all sensible beings. 
It is contended no longer that man has 
attributes not possessed by beasts. 
Now we see nothing in physiology 
which opposes itself to these aptitudes 
being determined by a particular force 
named the soul, and that this force be 
endowed with immortality ; that is to 
say, the power of preserving eternally 
its individuality after separation from 
the matter which it once animated. 
Although I am unfamiliar with 
physiological studies, I will add that 
these considerations compel me to say 
that Ihave no right to apply the name 
of soul to that force which animates 
beasts ; not that I wish to rob certain 
animals of the faculties which they en- 
joy, but whatever may be the intelli- 
gence or social capacity with which 
these animals are endowed, they can- 
not pretend to perform the réle that 
man maintains upon earth. And nei- 
ther physiology nor the sacred writings 
lead us to believe that the force which 
animates beasts should be endowed 
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with immortality. I can only avow 
that the birth, the existence, and the 
death of an animal are but the mani- 
festation of a vital force determined by 
particular circumstances, as lightning 
and thunder are but the manifestations 
of electricity. 

Again, according to my views, a re- 
ligious sense has hardly been given to 
the admission or the rejection of a hu- 
man kingdom, a question frequently 
agitated in these modern times, In 
fact, the division of natural bodies into 
three kingdoms, with their inferior sub- 
divisions, has only been made to faci- 
litate the knowledge of these beings, 
and to designate by name the different 
groups of which we would speak. We 
cannot deny that by the mineral, the 
animal, and the vegetable kingdoms 
we understand three divisions, which 
include all bodies on the terrestrial 
globe ; and that each one has common 
attributes which are not found in the 
two others ; it follows that, when we ad- 
mit a human kingdom, we have no term 
to designate the class of beings possess- 
ing the attributes which distinguish man 
and the beasts from the two other king- 
doms. This consideration causes me 
to reject the human kingdom, without 
always classing man in the animal; 
the enlargement of the vertebre and 
the mammiferous class appear to me 
to oppose themselves in another order 
of ideas; we must, therefore, believe 
that man is endowed with a soul en- 
joying attributes different from the 
force which animates beasts. 

In conclusion, I do not hesitate to 
say that there exists in my mind no 
real opposition between our religious 
belief and the demonstrations afforded 
by the present state of the natural 
sciences. 
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Meteorice Stones.—M. Daubrée records 
his observations on a great shower of 
meteoric stones which fell on the 30th of 
May, in the territory of Saint Mesmin, in 
the Department of the Aube. Mr. Dau- 
brée gives the following account of .the 
phenomenon: The weather being fine 
and dry, and only a few clouds in the 
sky, at about 4,45 in the morning a 
luminous mass was seen to cross the 
sky with great rapidity, and shedding a 
great light between Mesgrigny and Payns. 
A few seconds after this appearance, three 
loud explosions, like the report of cannon, 
were heard at intervals of one or two sec- 
onds. Several minor explosions, like 
those of muskets, followed the first, and 
succeeded one another like the discharge 
of skirmishers. After the detonations a 
tongue of fire darted toward the earth, 
and at the same time a hissing noise was 
heard like that of a squib, but much 
louder. This again was followed by a 
dull, heavy sound, which a person com- 
pared to that of a shell striking the earth 
near him. After a long search he per- 
ceived, at the distance of about two hun- 
dred feet from the place where he was 
when he heard the noise, a spot where 
the earth had been newly disturbed ; he 
examined the place, and saw a black 
stone at the bottom of a hole nine inches 
deep, which it seemed to have formed. 
This stone weighs nearly ten pounds. 
On the following day a gendarme named 
Framonnot picked up another meteoric 
stone of the same nature, weighing near- 
ly seven pounds, at about two thousand 
feet distant from where it first fell. A 
third stone was found on the first of June 
by & man named Prosat, five to six thou- 
sand feet from the two spots above re- 
ferred to. This last meteorite weighed 
nearly four pounds and a half.— Science 
Review. 


Father Secchi.—A new spectroscope 
has been constructed by Father Secchi, 
S.J., and seems to be a very excellent 
instrument. It absorbs a very small 
quantity of light, and is therefore admi- 
rably adapted for stellar observations. 
The inventor has analyzed with it the 
spectrum of the light emitted by the star 
Antarés. It is of a redcolor; the lumi- 


nous bands have been resolved into 
bright lines, and the dark ones are 
checkered with light and dark lines, so 
there is no black foundation.— The Read.- 
er. 


The Heat-conductibility of Mercury. 
M. Gripon, who has been making experi- 
ments after Peclet’s method, thinks he 
has demonstrated that if the conducting 
power of silver be regarded as 100, that 
of mercury is equal to 3°54. He places 
mercury, therefore, the lowest in the 
scale of metals, as far as the conducti- 
bility of heat is concerned. It is strange 
that electric conductivity is quite differ- 
ent, being represented by the figures 
1°80.—Science Review. 


Penetration of Platinum and Iron 
by Hydrogen.—From time to time we 
have reported the discoveries of Troost 
and Deville in this field of research, 
These conclusions have recently been 
collected by the master of the mint, Mr. 
Thomas Graham, in an admirable paper 
published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. He thinks that this wonderful 
penetration is connected with a power 
resident in the above-mentioned and cer- 
tain other metals to liquefy and absorb 
hydrogen, which latter is possibly in the 
condition of a metallic vapor.  Plati- 
num in the form of wire or plate ata 
low, red heat may take up and hold 3:8 
volumes of hydrogen, measured cold; 
but it is by palladium that the property 
in question appears to be possessed in 
the highest degree. Palladium foil from 
the hammered metal, condensed so much 
as 643 times its volume of hydrogen, at 
a temperature under 100° C. The same 
metal had not the slightest absorbent 
power for either oxygen or nitrogen. 
The capacity of fused palladium (as also 
of fused platinum) is considerably re- 
duced, but foil or fused palladium, a spe- 
cimen of which Mr. Graham obtained 
from Mr. G. Matthey, absorbed 68 vol- 
umes of the gas. Mr. Graham thinks 
that a certain degree of porosity may be 
admitted to exist in all these metals.— 
Science Review. 


Improvements in the Barometer.—Some 
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important improvements have recently 
been effected in the Aneroid barometer 
by Messrs. Cook & Sons, the opticians. 
Although the Aneroid, under ordinary 
circumstances, has been shown by Mr. 
Glaisher and others to be very much 
more effective and satisfactory in its re- 
sults than could have been hoped, still, 
under conditions which bring rapid 
changes of pressure into play, the in- 
strument when it returns to the nominal 
pressure does not always indicate correct- 
ly. This results from the motion being 
communicated to the index axle by a 
chain, and this chain, from other con- 
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siderations, is the weakest part of the 
instrument, and is the first acted upon 
by climatic influences, rust, etc. Mr. 
Cook has abolished this chain altogether, 
substituting for it an almost invisible 
driving-band of gold or platinum, and 
the result of this great improvement is 
that the Aneroid may now be looked 
upon as an almost perfect instrument 
for scientific research. Several such 
Aneroids, placed under the receiver of 
an air-pump, not only march absolutely 
together, butall return unfailingly to one 
and the same indication.—TZhe Reader. 
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1, FrepericK THE GREAT AND HIS Court. 
An Historical Romance. By L. Miihl- 
bach. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Chapman Coleman and her 
daughters. New York: Appleton & 
Co. 1867. 12mo, pp. 454. 

2. Bertin AND Sans-Soucr; or, Frep- 
ERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FRIENDs. 
An Historical Romance. Author, 
translators, and publishers the same. 
New York. 1867. 12mo, pp. 391. 

. JoserH II. ann nis Court. An His- 
torical Romance. By the same. 
Translated from the German by 
Adelaide de V. Chaudbron; com- 
plete in one volume. New York: Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1867. 8vo, double col- 
umns, pp. 343. 


We know nothing of the writer of these 
works, save the works themselves, and 
even them we know only in the transla- 


tions before us. The last-named volume 
reads more like an original work in Eng- 
lish than the others. Mrs. Chapman 
Coleman and her daughters appear not 
to have learned the proper use of shall 
and will, and make now and then the 
same sort of blunder the Frenchman did 
when he fell into the river and exclaim- 
ed: “TI wild be drowned, and nobody 
shall help me out.” The use of shall 
and will is a little arbitrary in English. 
Shalt in the first person simply foretells, 
in the second and third persons it com- 
mands ; wil? in the first person promises 
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or expresses a determination or resolu- 
tion, in the second and third persons it 
simply foretells. The same rule applies 
to should and would. The Scotch, Irish, 
and most foreigners are very apt to re- 
verse the rule, as do some New-Yorkers 
and most western writers and speakers. 

These works themselves are too his- 
torical for romances, and too romantic 
for histories. Unless one is exceedingly 
familiar with the real history of the times, 
one never knows whether he is reading 
history or only romance. The historical 
predominates in them, and most people 
will read them as histories rather than 
romances, and thus imbibe many erro- 
neous views of real persons and events. 
The Empress Maria Theresa is praised 
enough and more than enough, so far as 
words go, both as a woman and as a 
sovereign, but she is, after all, represented 
very untruthfully as weak, sentimental, 
permitting her ministers to persuade her 
to adopt measures to which she is con- 
scientiously opposed, and really ruinous 
totheempire. Sheis arbitrary, despotic, 
and the slave of her confessor. ‘The au- 
thor even repeats the silly story that 
Kaunitz persuaded her, in order to 
further his policy, to write an autograph 
letter to Madame Pompadour, the mistress 
of Louis XV., and to praise her for her 
virtue and modesty, a story invented, it 
is said, by Frederick the Great. The déte 
noir of the writer is the clergy, and alike 
whether Catholic or Protestant. The 
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author sympathizes from first to last 
with Joseph II. ; thinks the Josephine re- 
forms or pretended reforms very just, 
very wise in themselves, but that the 
people were too ignorant and superstitious 
to appreciate them. From first to last 
humanity takes precedence of God and 
the state of the church. The great di- 
vinity the author worships is the mutual 
love of man and woman, and the greatest 
evil that afflicts humanity, or at least 
princes and princesses, is that they can- 
not follow the inclinations of their own 
heart, but must sacrifice their affections 
to the demands of state policy. 

Joseph II. is a great favorite with the 
author, but Frederick the Great is her 
hero. He is always great, noble, wise, 
just, with a most loving heart, which he 
sacrifices to the necessities of*state. No 
censure is breathed against his infamous 
conduct in invading and taking possession 
of Silesia, without even a color of 
right, and without even the formality of 
declaring war against Austria, and while 
Austria, unsuspicious of any invasion, is 
wholly unprepared to resist it, and em- 
barrassed by a disputed succession. Ile 
was successful, and in our times success 
is proof of right. Frederick was utterly 
without principle, without faith of any 
sort, a philosophe, corresponded with Vol- 
taire, invited him to his court, and even 
paid him a salary, and detested the cler- 
gy, and therefore was a fitting idol of our 
modern liberals and humanitarians, and 
worshippers of rorce like Carlyle. 

Joseph the Second, we are inclined to 
believe, was sincere, and really wished to 
benefit the nation committed to his 
charge, and he gave proof of it in revoking 
most of the changes he attempted, and 
dying asa Christian. He was vain and 
ambitious, and was led astray by the 
philosophy of his times, and his unprin- 
cipled minister, Prince Kaunitz, a legacy 
from his mother. He, like all the philos- 
ophers of the eighteenth century, un- 
derstood nothing of the laws of continuity, 
and supposed anything he decided to be 
for the good of his people, however con- 
trary to all their most deeply cherished 
convictions and their most inveterate hab- 
its, could be forced upon them by power, 
and should be received with grateful 
hearts. Two things he appears to never 
have known, that despotism cannot found 
liberty, and that power must, if it would 
make people happy, suffer them to be 
happy in their own. ‘here was, in the 
eighteenth century, with the European 
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rulers and the upper classes much sin- 
cere and active benevolence—a real and 
earnest desire to lighten the burdens of 
government and ameliorate the condition 
of the people ; and no one can read these 
volumes, with sufficient knowledge to 
distinguish what in them is history from 
what is mere romance, without being per- 
suaded that real reforms would have 
gone much further, and European society 
woul l have been far in advance . of what 
it now is, if the revolution of 1789 had 
never been attempted. All that was 
true in the so-called principles of 1789 was 
favorably accepted by nearly all Europea: 
statesmen and sovereigns who wer 
boring peaceably and earnestly to deve 
and apply it. ‘The statesmen and sover- 
eigns, unhappily, had utterly false 
mischievous views of the relation of tl 
church to the state, and imagined that 
the only way to reform socie ty was to 
begin by subject ing the spiritual to = 
temporal ; but they went in this dire ti 
not so fi T as went the old French revolu- 
tion. Indeed, the great lesson of history 
is that the attempt to effect re 
reforms by raising the people 
legitimate authority, whether 
ecclesiastical, always turns out a failure. 
Some good may be gained on one side, 
but is sure to be more than overbalanced 
by the evils effected on another si 

As purely literary works 
torical romances possess a high degree of 
merit, and prove that the writer has rare 
powers of description and analysis. They 
read like the genuine histories, and from 
them alone it is impossible to say where 
the real history en ls and the roma: 
begins, so complete! ly is the verisi 
maintained = ighout, If, a 
told, they are the pr tions of : 
pen, as -s aay ‘indubi ab 
dence of being, they are truly 
able product ‘he characters intr 
due J are all, or nearly all, histori 
if not all or always faithfully repro 
they are presented without any 
to the generally received history of t] 
courts described. There i a li 
much German sentimentali 
faithfully translated, to suit 
and more than we believe is 1 
be found in imperial or royal cour 
the princes are treated with 
too much lenity, if not downright 
bation, to have a good moral effi 
they indicate a rare mastery of the 
jects they treat, and intellectual powers 
of avery high order. They are by no 
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means faultless, and their spirit and tone 
are pagan rather than Christian ; but 
they who are familiar with the history of 
the two courts described, and are accus- 
tomed to master the works they read in- 
stead of being mastered by them, may 
read them even with profit. 


Lectures oN Curtstran Unity, delivered 
in St. Ann’s Church, Eighth Street, 
during the season of Advent, 1866, 
with an appendix on the condition of 
the Anglican Communion, and of 
the Eastern Churches. By the Rev. 
Thomas 8, Preston, Pastor of St. Ann’s 
Church and Chancellor of the diocese. 
12mo, pp. 264. New-York: D. & 
J. Sadlier & Co. 


Father Preston’s style is natural, ear- 
nest, and direct. He is too anxious to 
impress truth on the minds of his read- 
ers to load his pages with rhetorical 
ornaments; too resolute in. his opinions 
to hesitate at the most downright 
and unmistakable expression of them. 
His ideas are clear, and therefore his style 
has the two chief requisites of all good 
writing, clearness and simplicity. It has 
also the beauty which invariably radiates 
from a devout heart. Love of God, love 
of the Blessed Virgin and the saints, 
love of the holy church and all her 
teachings and her ways, illuminate every 
chapter with the light of an unaffected 
piety. And like the majority of really 
devout controversialists, he writes with- 
out rancor or bitterness. “No true 
Catholic,” he says, “can be intem- 
perate in speech, much less in heart. 

. When we speak of the claims 
of our religion or announce our doc- 
trines and urge them upon men, it is 
not to advance our own opinions so much 
as to benefit mankind, and promote their 
best happiness, temporal and spiritual. 
feel that the church answers the 
very questions which are agitating their 
souls; that it responds to the wants of 
their spiritual being, now unsatisfied ; 
that it is the only and the divine barrier 
to infidelity so fast increasing among us. 

It is in this spirit that these lectures 
are begun, with the earnest desire for 
truth, and a comprehensive charity for 
all who differ from us.” 

The first of the four lectures compris- 
ed in this volume proves from reason, 
Scripture, and the writings of the primi- 
tive fathers the necessity of unity among 
all who profess the Christian faith. The 
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second shows how impossible it is of 
attainment under the theory of Protes- 
tantism, which holds that everything 
concerning faith and salvation must be 
left to the private judgment of each in- 
dividual, and that no external authority 
has power to bind the conscience or com- 
pel the obedience of believing men. 
There can be no unity of belief unless 
there be an admitted standard of truth; 
and under the Protestant theory such a 
standard cannot be found. There is no 
church which can be such an authority, 
for, according to the doctrines of all the 
reformed bodies, a church has no au- 
thority except that given to it by the 
members. As then the members are 
not infallible, the church cannot be. 
The Bible cannot be the authority; for 
history shows that the Scriptures, sub- 
jected to private interpretation, have 
never been able to effect any agreement 
whatever ; and, moreover, it is practically 
impossible to prove either the authen- 
ticity or inspiration of the sacred books 
without falling back upon the authority 
of the church. The objections to set- 
ting up the consent of the majority or 
the opinions of antiquity as a standard 
of doctrine are likewise exposed with 
clearness, though very briefly. The third 
lecture is devoted to an examination of 
the claims of Protestantism to represent 
the Church of Christ, and a survey of 
the present condition and history of the 
principal reformed bodies. In lecture 
the fourth the claims of the Catholic 
Church upon the obedience of mankind 
are summarized with beautiful lucidity 
and eloquence. 

An appendix of 100 pages contains an 
interesting and valuable note on the 
position of the Anglican churches, and 
some welcome information respecting the 
church union movement, from which 
it is hardly necessary to say that Father 
Preston expects no good. Neither is he 
so sanguine of happy results from the 
ritualistic movement as a writer in a re- 
sent number of this magazine; but of 
these, as of all other matters, he speaks 
with his accustomed charity. A second 
part of the appendix gives an account 
of the present position of the Eastern 
churches. 

We regard this as 
Father Preston 


the best work 


has written, and we 


earnestly join in the hope he expresses in 
his modest preface, that it ‘‘may reach 
some minds who are secking the truth, 
and lead them to the haven of rest.” 
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Lectures on doctrines of the Catholic 
Church are a powerful means of conver- 
sion to the faith. Never were the pub- 
lic better disposed to inquire, and more 
ready to listen to the claims of the church, 
than at present, and, wherever lectures of 
this character have been given, their fruits 
have been found more abundant than was 
anticipated, 


Tue Lire or St. Dominic anp a Sketcu 
or THE DomrinicAN Orper. With an 
introduction by the most Rey. J. 8. 
Alemany, D.D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco. P. O'Shea, 27 Barclay 
street. 


This is not a reprint of F. Lacordaire’s 
Life, but an original biography, accom- 
panied by a history of the Dominican 
order brought down to the present day. 
It is from the pen of an anonymous 
English author, and resembles the best 
works of the modern school of English 
Catholic writers in the care and elegance 
with which it has been prepared. No 
one could have introduced it more suita- 
bly to the American public than the 
illustrious Archbishop of San Francisco, 
who is himself one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Dominican order in modern 
times. It is the history of a great man 


and of a great order, given in a moderate 
compass and an attractive style, and, of 
course, well worth the perusal of every 
intelligent reader, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. 


Toe Journat or Maurice pe Guérin. 
With an Essay by Matthew Arnold, 
and a Memoir by Saint-Beuve. Edited 
by G. S. Trebutien. Translated by 
Edward Thornton Fisher. 12mo, pp. 
153. New York, Leypoldt & Hoyt. 
1867. 


Our readers, already so familiar with 
the character and writings of Eugénie de 
Guérin from the frequent notices they 
have received, especially of her Journal 
and Letters, will be glad to know that 
this journal of her so much loved brother 
Maurice has been bronght before the 
public, 

In perusing the charming journal and 
mournful letters of Eugénie our curiosity 
must needs be awakened to know more 
of her gifted brother, of whom these 
pages of love speak so constantly. We 
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have only to say that in this volume that 
curiosity may be satisfied. Our readers 
will see depicted the efforts of a soul 
vainly striving to find God outside of 
God in the worship of nature, and at last 
returning, wearied and disappointed, like 
the prodigal son to his father’s home and 
embrace. Maurice de Guérin, who had 
fallen away into heartless and godless 
pantheism, died kissing the crucilix. 


“The Catholic Publication Society” 
announces an American edition of a book 
just published in London: “The Clergy 
and the Pulpit, in their relations to the 
People,” translated from the French of 
M. l’Abbé Mallois, chaplain to Napo- 
leon IIL. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Hon, W. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Diplomatic Correspondence, relating 
to Foreign Affairs for 1865. Parts L., 11, and IIL ; 
also Part IV., being an appendix to the other three 
parts, containing letters and documents with refer- 
ence to the assassination of President Lincoln, and 
the aftempted assassination of Secretary Seward, 
with extracts from the press of Europe, and letters 
from public communities, of condolence and sym- 
pathy, inspired by these events. 4 vols. 8vo, 

From Ketiy & Pret, Baltimore, Md. Devotion to the 
Holy Guardian Angels, in the form of Considera- 
tions, Prayers, etc. Translated from the Italian of 
Rev. P. de Mattei, 8. J. 32mo. pp. 229. Price 50 cts, 

From P. O’Suea, New York. The Life of St. Dominic 
and a Sketch of the Dominican Order, with an intro- 
duction by Most Rev. J. 8. Alemany, D.D. 1 vol, 
12mo. pp. 370. Price $1.50.—The Gentle Sceptic ; 
or, Essays and Conversations of a Country Justice 
on the Authenticity and Truthfulness of the Old 
Testament Records. By Rev. C. Walworth. New 
edition, revised. 1vol.12mo. Price $1.50. 

From RutrenserG & Co., Newburg, New York. An 
Address in behalf of Universal Education with Re- 
ligious Toleration, By the Hon. J. Monell. Pamph- 
let. 

From Lawrence Kenor, New York. Three Phases 
of Christian Love. By Lady Herbert, of Lea. 1 
vol. 12mo., pp. 315. Price $1.50. 

From Dayton, Ohio, we have received two pamphlets, 
namely: The Divinity of Christ, a sermon preached 
in the Holy Trinity Church, Dayton, Ohio, at the 
conclusion of the Feast of the Nativity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; St. Antony: Alban Butler and Locai 
Gossip of the Dayton Journal. By X. 

From D. & J. Sapticr & Co,, New York. Lectures on 
Christian Unity, delivered in St. Ann’s Church, 
New York, during the season of Advent, 1866, with 
an Appendix on the condition of the Anglican 
Communion, etc. By Thomas 8. Preston, Pastor of 
St. Ann’s Church. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 264. Price 
$1.50.—The Christian armed against the Seductions 
of the World, etc. Translated from the Italian by 
Father Ignatius Spencer, 1 vol. 18mo. pp. 320, 50 
cts.—Devotion to 8+. Joseph. By Rev. Father 
Joseph Anthony Patrignani, 8. J. Translated from 
the French. 1 vol, 12mo, pp. 360. Price 68 cts.— 
Fourth Annual Report of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of the Destitute. 

From the author. Reconstruction of the Union, ina 
letter to Hon. E. D. Morgan, U. 8. Senator from 
New York, from Judge Edmonds. New York Ame- 
rican News Co. 8vo. Pamphlet, pp. 89. 

From Joun Murreuy & Co., Baltimore. Manual of the 
Lives of the Popes. from St. Peter to Pius 1X. 
By John Charles Earle, B.A. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 


882. Price $1.25. 
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